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SINAI  AND  PALRSTINE.— VIII. 

HFE  IN  A  CONVENT. 

After  we  had  made  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Sinai,  we  settled  down  into  a  quiet  life  in  the 
CJonvent,  dividing  our  days  between  excursions 
without  and  observations  within.  We  rode  out 
on  our  camels  to  survey  again  with  a  more 
careful  eye  the  plain  of  Er  Baha,  and  every 
time  we  turned  and  looked  upward  from  the 
plain  to  the  mount,  as  we  had  looked  down 
from  the  mount  to  the  plain,  the  impression 
was  confirmed  that  the  height  before  us  and 
above  us  was  indeed  the  Mount  of  Gk)d.  Ap¬ 
proaching  still  nearer,  we  drew  up  at  its  very 
foot,  and  looked  aloft  at  the  tremendous  cliffs 
which  hung  over  us.  Perhaps  some  knowledge 
of  this  was  in  the  mind  of  John  when  in  his 
vision  of  the  Judgment  he  saw  the  guilty'  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  fall  ai*on 
them,  and  hl<le  them  from  the  face  of  Him 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne.  Following  a  course 
round  the  mountain  in  front,  as  we  had  fol¬ 
lowed  one  on  the  other  side  to  ascend  Jebel 
Mousa,  we  entered  the  Wady  Leja,  where  are 
traces  of  ancient  occupation,  where  pilgrims 
came,  and  monks  made  their  abode,  as  early 
as  the  fourth  century,  and  where  in  time  arose 
a  monastery,  wliich  afterwards  received  the 
name  of  the  Forty  Martyrs,  because  of  the 
number  of  those  who  fell  in  a  massacre. 

The  region  about  Sinai  is  full  of  such  histor¬ 
ical  associations,  which  give  it  an  interest  only 
second  to  that  given  by  the  Mosaic  narrative. 
The  Convent  itself,  as  an  historic  pile,  if  we  were 
to  visit  it  only  as  we  would  some  old  castle,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  world.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  (perhaps  the  very  oldest)  Con¬ 
vent  in  existence.  Though  founded  oniy  in 
665,  by  the  Emt)eror  Justinian,  yet  more  than 
two  centuries  before,  the  Empress  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Constantine,  had  erected  a  chapel 
over  the  site  of  the  Burning  Bush.  At  that 
early  day  pilgrims  crossed  the  desert,  and 
monks  built  their  cells  in  the  rocks,  and  made 
the  valley  resound  with  their  anthems  and 
their  prayers.  Where  a  church  was  built,  of 
course  a  castle  must  be  built  beside  it  for  its  pro¬ 
tection.  The  bloody  hand  of  Mahomet  could 
not  always  protect  it  against  the  fierce  tribes  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  Convent  has  always  been  a 
post  of  danger,  as  it  was  on  the  border-line  be¬ 
tween  two  religions — Islam  and  Christianity — 
or  rather,  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  where 
it  stood  as  a  solitary  citadel  of  the  faith.  It 
has  often  had  to  stand  a  siege,  when  nothing 
but  its  walls  and  towers  kept  it  from  destruc¬ 
tion.  But  if  those  were  days  of  peril  without, 
they  were  days  of  prosperity  within.  Looking 
round  the  interior  of  the  Convent,  we  observed 
that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  corridor  on  each 
story,  uiK)n  which  the  cells  of  the  monks  open¬ 
ed,  and  in  those  days  there  were  hundreds 
within  its  walls.  Ah  me!  how  the  glory  of  the 
former  dispensation  has  departed,  when  now 
there  are  but  little  over  a  score  to  keep  up  its 
round  of  services,  and  perpetuate  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  many  generations. 

As  vre  came  back  to  the  Convent  after  our 
excursions,  it  was  no  longer  with  the  feeling  we 
bad  the  first  tlay,  when  we  were  strangers  and 
We\)^.w  felt  that  we  wore  ooming 
home,  for  we  h^  become  quite  domesticated 
in  the  ancient  monastery.  The  good  monks 
bad  done  everything  to  make  us  comfortable. 
Beside  our  rooms,  they  had  given  up  to  us  the 
large  reception-room  of  the  Convent,  in  which 
they  left  us  undisturbed.  They  never  intrud¬ 
ed  uiK)n  us,  appearing  only  when  they  came  at 
our  call,  but  were  always  ready  to  respond  to 
any  little  request  we  had  to  make :  showing  us 
through  the  church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning 
Bush,  the  library,  &c.  Of  course  we  diii  not 
accept  this  as  a  free  gift.  When  it  came  to  the 
settling,  we  paid  as  much  as  we  should  have 
paid  at  the  first  hotel  in  Cairo.  But  no  matter 
for  that ;  we  were  none  the  less  glad  that  we 
oould  obtain  such  accommodation  at  any  price, 
and  recorded  our  acknowledgments  in  the  Vis¬ 
itors’  Book,  saying,  as  we  could  in  all  sinceri¬ 
ty,  that  we  were  “  most  grateful  for  their  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality.”  The  privilege  that  we 
prized  the  most  was  the  use  of  the  large  recep¬ 
tion-room.  Here  we  could  sit  all  dav,  reading 
and  writing,  as  if  we  were  in  our  libraries  at 
home,  while  we  heard  just  enough  of  the  life 
of  the  Convent  that  went  on  around  us  to  fill 
our  ears  with  a  drowsy  hum,  and  to  fall  in  with 
our  desire  for  undisturbed  repose.  Towanis 
evening  we  would  go  upon  the  roof  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  to  watch  the  sunset  as  it  touched  the  red 
tops  of  the  granire  mountains,  and  to  inhale 
the  evening  wind  that  came  up  the  valley. 

This  kind  of  life  was  not  unpleasant,  espe- 
•  oially  when  enlivened  with  social  intercourse. 
Our  friend,  the  Archimandrite,  was  always 
ready  to  come  into  our  rooms,  and  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  chat  over  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  liad  half  a  sus¬ 
picion  (confirmed  by  what  I  learned  after¬ 
wards)  1  hat  be  was  in  exile  for  some  ecclesias¬ 
tical  offence,  perhaps  heresy  or  insubordina¬ 
tion  to  his  superiors.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
the  desert;  be  had  lived  in  cities,  and  seemed 
to  like  to  talk  of  the  world  be  had  left  behind. 
Then  there  was  an  old  Archbishop  of  Gaza, 
perhaps  in  exUe  too,  but  who  certainly  bore 
his  expatriation  with  remarkable  serenity,  for 
never  was  a  prelate  more  smiling  and  benig¬ 
nant.  He  looked  as  if  he  were  overfiowing  with 
goodness,  and  always  ready  to  pronounce  a 
benedic  ion. 

With  the  rest  of  the  brethren  we  had  just 
enough  acquaintance  to  make  our  intercourse 
pleasant.  We  came  to  know  them,  and  they  to 
know  us,  and  when  we  met  in  the  court  or  on  the 
corridors,  they  gave  us  a  kindly  recognition,  and 
seemed  pleased  with  the  sightof  strange  human 
faces.  There  are  now  twenty-four  members, 
who  form  a  community  entirely  among  them¬ 
selves,  being  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Some  of  them  have  been  here  thirty 
or  forty  years,  perhaps  not  once  in  all  that  time 
leaving  these  mountains.  Indeed  I  was  told 
that  several  of  them  had  not  been  outsic  3  the 
Cionvent  in  twenty  years.  All  the  affairs  •  f  the 
household  are  managed  by  themselves.  Some 
of  the  menial  offices  are  performed  by  Arab 
servants,  but  every  species  of  handicraft  is 
wrought  by  the  monks.  Dr.  Post,  who  had  the 
case  for  his  plants  broken,  found  here  a  very 
good  tinsmith.  Any  one  whose  garments  are 
tom,  or  whose  shoes  are  worn  out  in  scrambling 
over  the  rocks,  may  find  a  tailor  and  a  cobbler 
to  patch  them  up  again. 

But  all  this  is  apart  from,  and  subordinate 
to,  their  one  great  vocation,  which  is  to  pray. 
They  tinker  a  little  and  cobble  a  little,  but 
they  pray  a  great  deal.  Their  lives  are  spent 
in  prayer,  ^ven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
are  given  to  devotion.  Several  times  in  the 
day  we  hear  a  stroke,  ns  with  a  hammer,  on  a 
nakiis  [a  bent  iron  bar],  a  sound  which,  like 
the  voice  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret, 
calls  the  faithful  to  prayer.  The  reception- 
room  is  near  the  chai)el,  so  that  the  voices 
of  the  monks  come  to  us  distinctly  through  the 
open  windows ;  and  we  should  be  dull  indeed 


if  we  could  sit  unmoved  at  the  chanting  of 
the  songs  of  the  ages,  and  of  prayers  which 
in  different  tongues  are  repeated  in  all  the 
communions  of  Christendom.  Nor  are  these 
hours  of  devotion  confined  to  the  daytime; 
fully  one-half  are  taken  from  the  night.  At 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  bell  of  the 
church  awakes  every  sleeper  in  the  Convent.  It 
is  now  Lent,  and  there  are  more  hours  of  prayer 
and  special  services,  which  are  always  open  to 
strangers.  To  one  of  these,  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  I  was  particularly  invited,  and  was  quite 
disposed  to  accept;  although,  to  confess  the 
truth,  the  service  was  a  little  early  and  a  trifle 
long,  commencing  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and  ending  at  seven  o’clock !  In  such  a  case  I 
did  as  many  do— I  came  late  and  went  early ; 
that  is,  I  rose  at  four,  and  retired  at  five — one 
hour  instead  of  six!  But  that  hour  was  one  of 
the  most  weird  of  my  life.  The  idea  of  such 
a  service  took  hold  of  my  imagination.  At 
first  nothing  oould  seem  more  akin  to  the  high¬ 
est  spirit  of  devotion.  To  pray  in  the  hours  of 
darkness  and  of  night!  So  Jesus  prayed  while 
men  slept.  And  when  I  came  out  on  the  bal¬ 
cony,  and  felt  at  once  all  the  holy  stillness  of 
the  night,  through  which  the  waning  moon  was 
shining,  and  the  stars  were  looking  down  from 
that  pure  sky  of  Arabia,  “so  wildly,  spiritual¬ 
ly  bright,”  it  seemed  indeed  as  if  this  were  an 
hour  to  forget  the  world,  and  draw  nigh  to  God ; 
to  think  how  soon  our  little  day  of  life  would 
be  past,  and  we  “  should  be  no  more  seen.”  I 
descended  the  stair,  crossed  the  court,  and 
went  down  the  stone  steps  (the  pavement  of 
the  church  is  below  the  level  of  the  court),  an<l 
entered  the  church.  It  was  dimly  lighted.  All 
the  monks  were  there.  One,  who  had  been  look¬ 
ing  for  me,  conducted  me  to  one  of  the  stalls 
reserved  for  the  brethren,  where  I  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  line.  Opposite  me  a  priest  was 
standing  at  a  desk,  with  his  book  open  before 
him,  on  which  fell  the  light  from  a  shaded 
lamp  suspended  over  it,  and  out  of  which  he 
was  reading,  or  rather  chanting,  in  a  dreary 
monotone,  to  which  a  younger  priest  beside  me 
occasionally  responded.  The  service  was  in 
Greek,  and  contained  many  things  which  would 
be  approved  by  Christians  of  all  communions. 
They  read  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels,  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  and  the  Apostles’ Creed ;  they 
chanted  the  Psalms  of  David  and  the  TeDeum 
of  Ambrose.  All  this  was  excellent,  nor  could 
anything  be  more  impressive  (were  it  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  little  of  the  appearance  of  devo¬ 
tion)  than  the  prayers  of  Chrysostom  and  Ba¬ 
sil,  mingled  with  the  old  majestic  straius  of 
John  of  Damascus. 

By-and-by  there  came  a  change  in  the  scene. 
Suddenly  all  the  bells  in  the  church-tower  be¬ 
gan  to  ring,  not  to  call  the  monks,  for  they 
were  already  there,  but  as  if  to  summon  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  or  angels  hovering  in  the 
air,  to  bend  lower  to  witness  the  grand  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  prostration  before  the  cross.  The 
curtain  which  screened  the  inner  sanctuary 
was  drawn  aside,  and  the  priest  in  gorgeous 
robes  emerged,  followed  or  attended  by  others 
with  lighted  candles,  bearing  on  a  salver  raised 
above  his  head  a  crucifix  surrounded  with  flow¬ 
ers,  which  was  placed  on  a  low  stand  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  around  which  the  monks 
circled  three  times,  and  to  which  they  made 
repeated  prostrations.  What  degree  of  heart- 
worship  there  may  have  been  in  this,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but  to  mo  it  looked  only  like  a  sacred  pan¬ 
tomime. 

As  I  sat  amid  such  strange  surroundings, 
I  almost  lost  my  personal  identity.  Who 
was  I,  to  be  here  at  this  hour  of  night  in  a 
monastery,  sitting  in  a  monk’s  chair,  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  these  mournful  chantlngs— these 
prayers  for  the  living  and  the  dead  ?  I  was 
already  far  gone  into  the  region  of  shades,  and 
it  seemed  doubtful  if  I  should  ever  return  to 
the  living  world  again,  if  I  had  not  escaped  to 
the  upi)er  air,  where,  in  the  silence  and  peace 
of  the  night,  finding  that  the  world  was  still 
unchanged,  that  the  stars  were  still  above  me, 
and  the  mountains  round  about  me,  I  recover¬ 
ed  consciousness,  and  my  soul  entered  again 
into  the  body.  But  it  is  hard  to  shake  off  the 
feeling  of  unnaturalness  which  takes  possession 
of  me.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  a  dream.  I  see 
men  as  trees  walking.  Every  nook  and  corner 
of  this  old,  rambling  Convent-Castle  is  haunt¬ 
ed  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  place  is  full 
of  ghosts.  I  hear  them  at  night  when  the 
winds  howl  and  moan  amid  the  creaking  tim¬ 
bers,  and  sigh  along  the  walls,  and  die  away 
through  the  passes  of  the  mountains.  It  seems 
as  If  whole  generations  of  monks  were  ooming 
back  to  haunt  the  abodes  once  familiar  to 
them.  Hark!  what  was  that  piercing  sound? 
Was  it  the  wind,  or  was  it  the  shriek  of  some 
wretched  monk  who  passed  from  life  unrepent¬ 
ant  and  unforgiven,  and  who  now  has  oome 
back  after  an  age  of  suffering  in  Purgatory  to 
say  a  Midnight  Mass  for  his  despairing  soul  ? 

But  if  the  question  be  whether  this  round  of 
religious  exercises  has  any  very  important  influ¬ 
ence  in  making  men  spiritually  better,  a  can¬ 
did  observer  must  shake  his  head.  At  first 
one  who  listens  in  a  musing  mood  to  these 
midnight  devotions,  would  think  that  out  of 
such  vigils  and  prayers  must  spring  the  con¬ 
summate  flower  of  piety.  These  men,  who  are 
so  holy  that  they  cannot  live  with  their  fellows, 
but  dwell  apart,  must  be  better  than  others; 
all  their  conversation  must  be  in  heaven,  and 
their  lives  be  spent  in  deeds  of  charity. 

But  let  us  see.  I  observed  the  next  morning 
that  there  was  a  strange  silence  in  the  Con¬ 
vent.  Having  taken  the  night  to  pray,  they 
took  the  day  to  sleep.  These  hours  of  prayer 
were  not  then  so  much  added  to  the  usual  times 
for  devotion,  but  only  night  turned  into  day 
that  day  might  be  turned  into  night.  Was 
there  in  this  any  spiritual  gain  ? 

Then  as  to  the  pretensions  of  superior  sanc¬ 
tity,  any  such  Impression  is  quickly  dispelled. 
It  is  enough  to  look  in  the  faces  of  these  men  to 
see  that  they  are,  with  scarce  an  exception,  of 
a  low  stamp.  They  are  very  ignorant.  The  Ar¬ 
chimandrite  tells  me  there  is  not  a  man  here 
who  would  be  regarded  as  really  learned. 
One  or  two  I  have  seen  walking  in  the  avenues 
of  the  garden  who  had  a  scholarly  look,  but 
the  mass  of  them  are  utterly  without  educa¬ 
tion.  Three  or  four  can  neither  road  nor  write. 

But  how  can  such  men  find  admission  into  a 
religious  order  ?  This  question  is  answered  by 
considering  how  these  communities  are  form¬ 
ed.  Men  do  not  always  join  them  from  relig¬ 
ious  motives.  Many  enter  a  monastery  as  a 
refuge  from  poverty.  In  the  Greek  Church 
some  of  the  barefooted  orders  are  replenished 
as  the  Shakers  are  replenished  in  America, 
by  recruits  taken  out  of  the  i)Oorhouse.  Some 
of  the  brethren  here  are  not  a  whit  above 
men  who  could  bo  picked  out  of  any  decent 
almshouse.  I  do  not  see  any  really  bad  faces, 
but  they  are  common  and  coarse — faces  with 
which  one  cannot  associate  any  idea  of  si)ir- 
ituality.  One  or  two  of  the  younger  ones  look 
as  if  they  were  half-witted.  These  join  the 
Convent,  not  from  any  religious  impulse  or  in¬ 


spiration,  but  as  a  security  against  want.  They 
enter  as  laics,  and  are  put  to  do  menial  offices. 
Some  are  mere  scullions :  they  wash  the  dish¬ 
es,  they  clean  the  lamps :  and  if,  after  four  or 
five  years,  they  are  approved,  they  are  received 
as  full  members  of  the  order.  Their  priestly 
functions  may  depend  on  something  else  than 
learning  or  piety.  One  of  the  novitiates,  hear¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Post  was  a  physician,  came  to  him 
for  medicine  to  make  his  hair  grow,  for  he 
said  he  could  not  celebrate  the  mass  till  he 
had  a  beard!  He  is  now  twenty-one,  and  his 
beard  is  but  downy.  The  doctor,  who  was 
much  amused  at  the  request,  advised  him  to 
send  to  Suez  or  Cairo  for  a  bottle  of  Mrs. 
Allen’s  World-Renowned  Hair  Restorer!  This 
is  a  new  qualification  for  a  monk  on  Mount 
Sinai! 

But  there  is  something  worse  than  ignorance. 
They  are  either  the  most  credulous  or  the  most 
untruthful  of  human  beings ;  for  they  are  the 
propagators  of  the  grossest  superstitions. 
Never  were  there  such  absurdities  as  those 
which  they  gravely  repeat  as  facts  of  sacred 
history.  Near  the  foot  of  Ras  Sufsafeh  is  a 
granite  boulder,  which  being,  as  an  Irishman 
would  say,  “quite  oonvanylnt,”  is  declared  to 
be  the  one  on  which  Moses  broke  the  tables  of 
.stone  when  he  came  down  from  the  Mount! 
Another  rock  is  pointed  out  as  the  mould  in 
wliich  Aaron  cast  the  golden  calf  !  If  this  he 
not  gross  imposture,  it  is  childish  credulity. 
But  a  man  m.aj'  be  very  ignorant,  and  even  su¬ 
perstitious,  and  yet  from  daily  communion 
with  spiritual  thln-^s,  may  grow  into  a  higher 
life,  which  shall  show  itself  in  his  very  coun¬ 
tenance.  Not  a  truce  of  this  does  one  see  here. 
There  is  no  such  process  of  gradual  elevation. 
There  is  neither  natural  refinement  nor  that 
spirituality  which  comes  from  converse  with 
sacred  things.  Let  a  monk  remain  here  forty 
years,  and  he  that  was  vulgar  is  vulgar  still, 
and  he  that  was  filthy  is  filthy  still. 

Nor  is  their  life  one  of  self-denial.  Of 
course  they  submit  to  the  prescribed  fasts  of 
the  Church.  It  is  now  Lent,  when  the  fasts, 
as  well  as  the  vigils,  are  kept  rigorously.  They 
will  not  touch  a  particle  of  animal  food,  but 
they  will  drink  to  excess.  Almost  the  only  in¬ 
dustry  which  is  pursued  here,  is  making  a  kind 
of  brandy  out  of  the  dates  of  the  palm  tree; 
and  this  not  being  prohibited,  they  use  freely. 
We  often  see  them  the  worse  for  liquor.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  them  who  have  been  about  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  us  as  guides,  before  the  day  was 
over  have  been  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  Of 
course  I  am  not  particularly  edified  when  I 
see  these  same  old  codgers  standing  in  their 
places  in  the  church,  and  intoning  their  pray¬ 
ers! 

But  the  gravest  charge  which  I  have  to  bring 
against  the  monks,  is  their  utter  indifference  to 
the  poor  Arab  population  by  which  they  are  sur¬ 
rounded.  To  these  Arabs  they  bear  a  peculiar 
relation.  When  Justinian  founded  this  mon¬ 
astery,  he  endowed  it  with  two  hundred  slaves! 
to  be,  with  their  descendants,  its  servants  for¬ 
ever— its  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
The  descendants  of  those  slaves  are  here  to¬ 
day,  and  so  kindly  and  wisely  and  religiously 
have  they  been  treated  by  their  Christie r>  mae- 
ters,  that  they  have  all  turned  Moslems!  Nor 
do  I  wonder.  The  holy  fathers  treat  them  like 
beasts  of  burden — their  oamt-ls  or  their  asses. 
They  dole  out  to  them  lum|)S  of  bread  hard  as 
a  stone,  such  as  one  would  hardly  give  to  a 
camel.  In  the  cell  of  one  of  tlie  monks  I  ob¬ 
served  a  rawhide  hanging  on  the  wall.  One  of 
our  party  whispered  that  this  was  used  by  the 
poor  man  for  self-flagellation.  O dear,  the  holy 
man,  thus  to  do  penance  for  his  sins!  But  a 
little  inquiry  drew  out  the  fact  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  for  no  such  si>iritual  office.  Indeed  the 
monk  himself  was  much  amused  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  his  doing  penance,  and  laughed 
heartily  as  he  indicated  by  word  and  gesture 
that  he  kept  it  to  flog  the  Arabs! 

It  goes  to  my  heart  to  wander  about  these 
sacred  mountains,  and  see  the  poverty  and 
wretchedness  of  the  people.  The  places  they 
live  in  are  not  fit  for  cattle,  nor  is  the  food  they 
eat,  when  they  get  any,  which  is  not  always 
the  case.  Dr.  Post  asked  a  little  fellow  w'bat 
he  ate.  He  answered  by  naming  the  poorest 
and  coarsest  food.  “  Well,  if  you  don’t  have 
any  food  ?  ”  He  answered  with  a  shrug,  draw¬ 
ing  his  poor  tattered  clout  over  his  shoulders, 
that  “  he  sat  down  on  the  ground  and  bore  it, 
till  God  should  send  some  ” !  The  American 
party  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  greatly  cap¬ 
tivated  by  the  beauty  of  a  little  fellow  (Mousa), 
with  black  eyes  and  graceful  form  and  pretty 
manners.  Coming  down  from  the  mountains, 
we  met  his  mother  (veiled  of  course),  and  saw 
where  she  lived,  -Her  only  house  was  a  rock 
which  projected  a  few  feet,  and  under  which 
she  found  shelter.  A  little  fire  of  camel’s  offal 
sent  up  a  smoke  which  blackened  the  stone 
above.  A  couple  of  goats  were  lying  here  as  a 
part  of  the  family.  Can  human  beings  live  in 
such  a  cave?  And  yet  this  was  their  home; 
and  hundreds  of  such  there  are,  into  not  one 
of  which  does  this  rich  Convent,  with  all  its 
monks,  who  pray  seven  hours  a  day,  cast  one 
ray  of  sunshine  or  of  hope. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  a  life  of  entire 
separation  from  the  world,  and  seclusion  in  a 
Convent,  is  not  the  way  to  serve  God,  or  to  do 
good  to  men.  A  life  more  vacant  of  all  high 
purpose,  or  of  practical  usefulness,  I  cannot 
conceive  of;  and  when  I  went  into  the  charnel- 
house,  where  are  piled  up  the  bones  of  whole 
generations,  with  the  ghastly  array  of  skulls, 
I  felt  that  I  saw  before  me  the  mouldering 
relics  of  so  many  wasted  lives.  Has  this  an¬ 
cient  Convent  done  anything  to  justify  its  es¬ 
tablishment  ?  One  service  indeed  it  has  render¬ 
ed  to  Christendom,  in  the  preservation  of  the 
Sinaitic  Manuscript,  perhaps  the  oldest  copy  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  world.  But  for  its  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  population  around  it,  what  has  it 
done  ?  It  has  stood  here  for  1300  years,  and  what 
fruit  can  it  show  ?  It  is  rich :  it  has  possessions 
in  Austria  and  Bessarabia,  and  is  under  the 
special  protection  and  patronage  of  Russia.  But 
where  are  its  missions?  Where  are  its  charities? 
Has  it  done  anything  to  convert  these  tribes  ? 
The  best  answer  to  the  question  is  the  fact  that 
alter  thirteen  centuries  it  contains  within  its 
walls  the  only  Christian  church  in  all  Arabia. 
As  for  its  charities,  it  has  had  thousands  of 
Arabs  within  its  reach  and  under  its  authqrity, 
and  yet  it  has  left  them  as  degraded  and  barba¬ 
rous  as  before.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  history, 
which  carries  with  it  the  severest  condemnation. 
If  it  is  wished  to  keep  up  the  Convent  at  Mount 
Sinai  as  the  hospice  of  the  Simplon  is  kept  up, 
or  that  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  as  a  refuge 
for  travellers,  that  is  quite  another  matter. 
Certainly  nowhere  in  the  world  is  such  a  place 
of  refuge  more  needed  than  among  these  moun¬ 
tains  and  deserts.  But  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  claiming  that  it  is  an  abode  of  saints, 
a  place  of  such  saeredness  that  to  make  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  it  is  an  act  of  religious  merit,  and 
to  live  in  it  is  to  be  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
path  to  heaven. 


ilf  I  had  any  secret  fondness  for  the  monas- 
lie  life,  a  few  days  in  a  monastery  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  disenchant  me.  I  feel  no 
mmptation  to  turn  monk.  A  monk’s  cell  would 
he  a  prison  cell.  Indeed  a  sentence  to  such  a 
lita  would  be  like  a  sentence  to  death.  The  very 
thought  makes  me  shudder,  as  if  I  were  de- 
sbending  into  a  tomb,  on  which  a  heavy  lid  of 
blackest  marble  were  shutting  down  upon  me. 
n  seems  as  if  one  could  be  driven  to  this  life 
ohly  by  the  direst  necessity,  or  by  superstitious 
f^ar.  It  is  said  that  Archbishop  Hughes  was 
once  talking  with  some  Protestant  clergymen 
is  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  when, 
t(fter  hearing  their  objections,  he  ended  the 
discussion  by  saying  “Well,  gentlemen,  you 
might  go  farther  and  fare  worse.”  This  was 
Irish  wit,  if  it  was  not  argument.  Certainly  it 
mould  require  the  most  lurid  prospect  of  “  far- 
iiir  worse  ”  to  reconcile  me  to  the  purgatory 
of/J)eing  buried  alive  in  a  monk’s  cell! 

]0ut  we  could  not  part  from  our  compan- 
ioSB  in  the  Convent  with  words  of  censure. 
Indeed  we  felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than 
uibarshness.  Poor  old  creatures!  they  did 
Dl»  know  any  better.  At  least  they  had 
br^n  kind  to  us.  We  were  strangers,  and 
took  us  in.  Wo  had  spent  a  few  days 
together  in  perfect  kindliness,  and  now  felt 
a  little  grieved  that  we  should  see  their  griz¬ 
zled  looks  no  more;  though  we  were  amus¬ 
ed  to  the  last  by  slight  tokens  that  they  were 
not  quite  above  some  touch  of  human  in¬ 
firmity.  The  morning  that  we  were  to  leave, 
we  were  up  very  early,  when,  as  I  threw  o[>en 
the  door,  I  saw  the  Econome,  or  business  man¬ 
ager,  with  whom  we  had  had  most  to  do,  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  the  corridor.  It  was  early 
for  the  good  man  to  be  astir.  But  he  had  heard 
that  the  Howadjis  were  to  leave,  and  he  could 
not  have  them  depart  without  a  tender  farewell. 
It  were  base  to  indulge  a  suspicion  that  his 
early  appearance  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
na]X)leon  that  was  presently  slipped  into  his 
hand.  But  that  certainly  did  not  abate  the 
fervor  of  his  demonstrations.  He  was  not  only 
friendly,  but  affectionate.  He  could  not  leave 
me  out  of  his  sight;  he  clung  to  me  like  a  bro¬ 
ther.  He  joked  and  laughed  with  me;  he 
clapped  me  on  the  back. 

The  only  place  in  the  Convent  which  we  had 
not  vet  explored,  was  the  refectory,  where  the 
monks  take  their  meals.  On  our  expressing  a 
desire  to  see  it,  he  led  the  way.  It  is  in  a  far 
coroer  of  the  Convent,  up-stairs  in  a  hall,  with 
floor  of  stone,  and  high  arched  roof,  which 
miglit  have  been  a  chapel,  and  indeed  has  an 
altar  in  it,  and  a  small  pulpit,  or  reading-desk, 
from  which  one  of  the  brethren  reads  while 
the  rest  partake  of  their  meagre  repast.  The 
table  did  not  look  attractive.  The  only  food 
was  hard  bread,  with  soup  of  vegetables  served 
in  tin  saucers,  regular  State’s  prison  fare ;  in 
fact,  it  was  worse  than  is  served  to  the  convicts 
inany  peniten’iary  in  America.  During  Lent 
they  have  but  one  meal  a  day,  and  at  no  time 
do  they  take  meat  of  any  kind,  not  even  a 
chicken  nor  an  egg.  We  went  into  the  kitchen, 
wht're  a  large  pot  of  lentils  was  boiling,  appa¬ 
rent"  their  only  dish.  This  was  the  very  food 
f<4B|iy^h  F>imiu .hungered.  T  had  asked  the 
■^^^^t^K^pluyfuIly  if  he  would  receive  me 
as  al  member  of  the  order.  But  after  seeing 
this]  I  thought  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  sell  my  birthright  of  freedom  for  such  a 
mess  of  pottage. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  he  took  us  to  the  Bish¬ 
op’s  room,  which  was  quite  grand.  Attache'd 
to  it  is  a  private  chapel,  which  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  paintings,  mostly  of  saints.  But 
one  represented  a  ladder  reaching  to  heaven, 
up  which  monks  in  great  number  were  press¬ 
ing  their  way  to  where  Father  Abraham,  or 
the  Heavenly  Father,  (for  they  do  not  scruple 
to  represent  the  Supreme  Being,)  with  out¬ 
stretched  arms,  was  waiting  for  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately  some  had  not  strength  for  the 
ascent,  and  were  falling  off  into  tlie  reach 
of  devils,  who,  armed  with  long  forks,  like 
Neptune’s  trident,  stood  ready  to  spear  tlie 
wretches,  and  toss  them  over  to  the  place  of 
burning.  This  was  designed  to  be  a  terror  to 
delinquent  monks;  but  the  jolly  Econome 
seemed  not  to  mind  it,  but  made  himself  merry 
over  the  picture.  Evidently  the  fear  of  future 
retribution  diil  not  sit  heavy  on  his  soul. 

Meanwhile  busy  preparations  were  going  on 
for  our  departure.  I  had  heard  the  sound 
thereof  from  an  early  hour.  As  I  had  looked 
out  of  a  porthole,  I  saw  a  procession  of  cam¬ 
els  at  the  gate,  even  before  it  was  opened ;  and 
when  we  descended  to  the  yard,  there  were 
lying  on  the  ground  camels  enough  to  furnish 
a  caravan.  It  appeared  that  as  the  supply  was 
greater  than  the  demand,  there  was  a  lively 
competition  for  the  honor  of  bearing  our  sacred 
persons.  It  is  said  there  are  four  families  in  the 
valley  who  do  the  carrying  trade,  and  as  there 
is  not  work  enough  for  all,  each  claims  a  share. 
We  left  it  to  the  sheik  and  the  dragoman  to 
settle  it  between  them.  At  length  all  was  ar¬ 
ranged.  Our  friend  the  Econome  came  down 
into  the  yard  to  see  us  mount,  giving  us  each  a 
little  cup  of  manna  as  a  token  of  his  regard. 
The  Archimandrite  was  there  also  to  bid  us 
farewell ;  while  the  Archbishop  of  Gaza,  taking 
his  morning  walk  on  the  roof,  looked  down  be- 
nignantly,  and  wished  us  a  pleasant  journey. 
Then  at  the  word  of  command  the  camels  rose 
up  with  their  burdens,  and  amid  a  general 
waving  of  hands  and  mutual  good  wishes,  we 
filed  slowly  out  of  the  arched  gate  of  the  Con¬ 
vent  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  turned  our  faces  to¬ 
wards  Jerusalem.  H.  M.  F. 

THE  DEAR  OLD  NEW  ENGLAND  SABBATH. 

[A  lady  who  has  long  resided  In  Western  New  York, 
but  who  has  not  lost  her  love  for  her  early  New  Eng¬ 
land  homo,  writes  thus  pleasantly  of  the  way  In  which 
the  Siibbalh  was  observed  in  those  early,  happy  days. — 
Ed.  Evan.) 

The  first  ten  years  of  iny  life,  from  sixty  to 
fifty  years  ago,  was  spent  in  that  much  malign¬ 
ed  dear  old  State,  Connecticut,  and  I  feel  con¬ 
strained  to  oome  forward  in  its  vindication, 
and  say  that  I  never  heard  of,  much  less  felt, 
the  stringency  of  the  “  Blue  Laws,”  so  much 
talked  about.  It  never  occurred  to  us  children 
that  our  father  had  not  a  right  to  kiss  us  all 
round,  if  he  chose,  on  Sunday;  and  if  a  girl 
was  arraigned  for  “  speaking  of  a  ribbon  ”  on 
that  day,  it  was  most  likely  for  the  manner  in 
which  she  did  it.  If  she  whispered  so  loud  as 
to  disturb  the  worshippers,  or  punched  a  friend 
in  the  back  so  hard  as  to  make  her  cry  out  with 
pain,  one  would  say  she  deserved  a  reprimand. 
Many  things  are  said  by  thoughtless  or  evil 
disposed  persons  about  others,  when  if  all  the 
circumstances  were  known,  it  would  reflect 
credit  rather  than  discredit  upon  the  injured 
one.  And  with  regard  to  the  Puritan  .Sabbath, 
how  well  I  remember  the  delightful  days, 
when  we  were  made  ready  and  walked  a  mile 
to  the  village  “meeting-house,”  stopi)ing  under 
the  “  big  apple  tree  ”  to  put  on  our  “  morocco 
shoes,”  that  had  been  carried  thus  far,  not 
only  that  they  might  not  wear  out,  but  that 


they  misht  not  till  with  the  warm  sand,  which 
I  can  yet  almost  feel.  And  on  our  return,  our 
noonday  meal  was  not  the  less  enjoyed  because 
it  had  been  prepared  the  day  before;  forbad 
not  our  Puritan  mother  baked  all  day  Satur¬ 
day,  filling  the  large  brick  oven  first  with  the 
sweet  New  Encrland  rye  loaves,  the  roast  of 
lamb,  pork  and  beans,  or  chickens  and  wheat 
biscuit,  and  again  with  apples,  Yankee  pies, 
and  pudding  full  of  eggs  and  raisins,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  “Indian  loaf”?  And  was 
the  quiet  home  circle  the  less  happy  because 
there  was  not  a  heated,  worried  mother  to  pre¬ 
side?  No  Bridget,  no  waiting  or  chamber¬ 
maid,  for  our  older  sisters  had  cheerfully  done 
their  part  before  “  meeting  time.”  The  tidy 
girls  that  assisted  in  spinning  had  gone  to 
homes  of  plenty,  to  enjoy  their  Sabbath.  And 
a  gladsome  afternoon  we  children  had  in  quiet¬ 
ness,  reading  (or  being  read  to)  Bible  stories  or 
such  as  we  might  happen  to  have  (for  all  know 
that  children  then  had  not  as  many  books  as 
now),  singing,  or  repeating  the  Catechism,  or 
sitting  upon  father’s  knee,  while  he  sang 
“Brattle  Street,”  “Meat,”  “China,”  and 
“Dundee.”  (Those  tunes  have  ever  been  sweet 
to  us.  How  we  love  to  play  and  sing  them 
as  we  struggle  upward  through  the  last  half 
score  of  our  allotted  years.)  And  I  am  sure  it 
never  occurred  to  us  that  we  were  restricted  or 
unreasonably  restrained.  No,  the  Sabbath 
had  come,  and  with  it  that  sweet,  silent  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  cattle  seemed  almost  to  feel,  as 
they  gazed  upon  us  with  their  great  wondering 
(I  had  almost  said  soulful)  eyes.  Even  the 
placid  waters  of  the  Housatonic,  tliat  passed 
our  home,  with  just  the  dooryard  and  highway 
between,  seemed  to  ripple  more  softly  and 
glide  more  noiselessly  around  our  little  boat 
(now  moored)  that  made  so  many  trips  to  the 
island  on  other  days.  The  clean,  broad  garden 
walk  we  might  and  did  enjoy,  with  its  beds  of 
bright  flowers  on  either  side. 

And  were  we  not  as  happy  as  though  we  had 
romped  and  chased,  torn  our  clothes,  broken 
down  the  flowers,  and  been  sent  supperless  to 
bed?  We  had  worked  and  played  six'^ays, 
and  could  we  not  afford  to  keep  quiet,  rest,  and 
enjoy  God’s  one  day,  praising  and  thinking  of 
Him  ?  This  was  the  Sabbath  life  we  were 
taught  to  love,  and  did  love,  and  these  were 
'the  “galling  clialus  ”  (!)  that  were  fastened 
upon  us  in  our  New  England  home,  the  sweet 
influence  of  which  comes  with  eacli  recurring 
Sabbath,  so  soothing  and  restful  tliat  we  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  one  whose  hallowed 
liours  were  too  long.  Indeed,  so  exalted  is  our 
idea  of  “how  the  Sabbath  ought  to  be  kept,” 
that  with  all  our  strict  outward  observance,  we 
often  feel  that  if  we  fail  at  last  of  entering  upon 
the  glorious  “eternal  Sabbath,”  it  will  be  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  in  spirit  better  kept  holy  the 
sacred  hours  of  those  spent  upon  earth. 

ENDING  AT  SARATOGA. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cayler. 

Dr.  Strong’s  Institute,  Aug.  25i;n,  1882. 

Having  journeyed  nearly  five  thousand  miles 
and  seen,  like  Bunyan’s  pilgrim,  “  many 
things  rare  and  profitable,”  T^n^J  mv  wander¬ 
ings  where  I  started.  A  thirty-second  Sum¬ 
mer  at  Saratoga  adds  its  confirmation  to  what 
did  not  need  confirming,  viz :  that  these  waters 
are  the  “  elixir  vitse  ”  which  not  only  strength¬ 
en  life,  but  lengthen  it.  More  than  one  person 
is  alive  to-day  who  but  for  these  marvellous 
waters  would  probably  be  in  their  graves.  As 
for  my  brilliant  yet  benighted  brother  out  iu 
Micliigau,  who  pronounces  them  to  be  “  vile 
stuff,”  he  is  no  more  competent  to  speak  of 
tlie.ii  tlian  a  Mussulman  is  to  speak  experi¬ 
mentally  of  Chrisiianity.  Let  him  swallow 
four  or  flvj  glasses  of  “  Hathorn  ”  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  if  they  do  not  bring  him  to  repent¬ 
ance,  then  is  he  Indeed  worse  than  an  infidel. 

Among  those  who  were  imbibing  yesterday 
morning  the  draught — of  which  the  more  a 
man  drinks  the  soberer  he  feels— was  General 
Grant.  He  ought  to  know  how  to  quell  rebel¬ 
lions  whether  in  the  body  politic,  or  in  the 
body  physical.  But  on  this  subject  “let  us 
have  peace.”  When  we  left  hero  earlyin  July, 
the  Saratogians  were  uneasy  lest  they  might 
not  have  their  accustomed  quota  of  visitors. 
But  since  that  time  they  have  been  pushed  to 
find  house-room  and  “dinner-bote  ”  for  their 
multitude  of  guests.  Crowded  as  is  this  chief- 
est  of  watering-places,  the  Sal)baths  are  very 
quiet  and  orderly.  The  churches  are  straiten¬ 
ed  to  accommodate  the  worshippers.  Large 
numbers  of  clergymen  are  here;  among  them, 
that  hale  octogenarian,  Dr.  Dorns  Clark.  On 
Sabbath  morning  I  heard  a  discourse  from  Dr. 
Cheever,  wliich  was  saturated  with  sound  the¬ 
ology.  His  is  one  of  the  Gosiiel-trumpets  that 
is  too  old  to  learn  any  new-fangled  tunes.  In 
my  evening  congregation  I  was  glad  to  greet 
that  brave  and  broad  hearted  brother.  Bishop 
Cheney.  The  Reformed  Episcopal  denomina¬ 
tion  does  not  occupy  as  yet,  a  very  large  terri¬ 
tory,  but  it  tills  thoroughly  what  it  does  cover. 

What  a  place  is  this  for  horse-flesh.  A  mile 
away — I  wish  ir  was  farther — is  a  race-course 
with  its  chronic  collections  of  sportsmen. 
Through  this  quiet,  shaded,  circular  street, 
there  flows  every  day  towards  twilight,  a  steady 
stream  of  sumptuous  turnouts.  Occasionally 
an  imitation  of  the  English  mail-coach  rolls  by, 
with  its  superb  team,  and  the  outside  efflores¬ 
cent  with  ladies.  Tne  owner  does  for  fun  what 
others  have  done  for  pay;  he  drives  stage,  and 
lest  his  glory  should  not  be  seen  of  men,  he 
“  blows  his  own  horn.”  The  variety  of  the  ve¬ 
hicles  is  quite  an  testhetic  study.  By  the  way, 
that  strolling  charlatan  who  carries  a  sunflow¬ 
er,  has  lately  been  here,  and  threatens  to  come 
again. 

Chief  among  the  new  attractions  here  this 
year,  is  a  railway  excursion  up  Mount  Muegreg- 
or— nine  miles  north  of  the  town.  It  is  a  nar¬ 
row-gauge  road,  ascending  two  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  to  the  mile.  On  the  summit  of  the 
mount  is  a  hotel,  soon  to  be  supplanted  by  a 
larger  one.  The  outlook  from  Maegregor  is 
wide  and  picturesque — taking  in  old  Greylock 
and  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  whole  green 
)))atcau  from  Saratoga  battle-field  to  Glen’s 
Falls.  It  is  a  charming  excursion,  and  the 
trains  are  crowded.  Among  our  fellow-passen¬ 
gers  up  the  mountain,  was  our  honest  Govern¬ 
or  Cornell,  whose  manly  veto-messages  have 
furnished  so  much  edifying  reading  for  good 
citizens  of  the  Empire  State.  Can  this  com¬ 
monwealth  afford  to  lose  so  faithful  a  guardian 
of  its  best  interests  and  honor  ? 

Thanks  to  your  correspondent  who  enters  his 
protest  against  shutting  up  churches  during 
the  Summer.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
of  my  ovu  dear  flock  to  keep  open  the  doors 
of  their  sanctuary  throughout  the  year— unless 
temporarily  the  building  may  be  closed  for 
cleansing  or  rei>airs.  Grant  that  the  congrega¬ 
tions  in  midsummer  are  often  small ;  yet  those 
who  remain  at  home  have  their  spiritual  neces¬ 
sities,  and  even  one  immortal  soul  is  a  great  au¬ 
dience.  There  are  hundreds  of  ministers  who 
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are  happy  to  preach  during  their  vaoation- 
journeyings ;  and  it  is  better  to  read  a  printed 
discourse  (like  Spurgeon’s,  or  Bnshnell's,  or 
Marvin  Vincent’s)  than  to  leave  the  church 
locked,  and  the  sheep  unfed. 

I  suspect  that  I  did  some  injustice  to  the 
good  people  of  Milwaukee,  when  I  said  that 
theirs  is  called  the  “Cream  City  ”  on  account 
of  its  ales,  instead  of  the  color  of  its  brick.  I 
beg  their  profound  i»ar(lon — but  their  brick  is  a 
hundred-fold  more  sightly  than  their  brewer¬ 
ies.  Of  a  thousand  places  and  persons  encoun¬ 
tered  during  the  past  two  months,  I  would  fain 
write  some  pleasant  word;  but  the  Summer  is 
ended,  and  so  are  our  wanderings.  Roaming 
reveals  new  fao^*s,  but  home-ing  brings  the  fa¬ 
miliar  beloved  ones,  and  the  priceless  luxury 
of  fresh  labors  for  the  best  of  Masters.  Pulpits 
are  transient  places  at  the  longest,  but  they 
may  become  ladders  up  into  the  Heavenly 
Temple. 

PRAYER  AND  WORK. 

By  R.  F.  Sample,  D.D. 

The  convent  walls  are  bowed  with  years. 

The  mountain  peaks  with  snow. 

The  altars  wet  with  anxious  tears. 

As  vespers  come  and  go. 

Down  on  tho  Summer  plains  of  life. 

Where  work  and  worship  meet. 

The  saint  pursues  his  hopeful  strife. 

Or  sits  at  Jesus’  feel. 

The  cloistered  monk  lu  silence  dwells. 

Around  tho  pulseless  air. 

Save  when  are  heard  the  convent  bells 
Or  brother’s  plaintive  prayer. 

Across  the  Helds  the  Master  trod 
Rings  out  the  reaper’s  song, 

Tho  way  of  service,  up  to  God, 

Can  ne’er  be  darkened  long. 

The  shadows  of  the  convent  towers 
Creep  o’er  a  lonely  grave, 

Tho  monk,  perchance,  knows  happier  hours. 

For  Christ  delights  to  save. 

More  honored  he,  with  starry  crown, 

His  joy  a  deeper  flow. 

Great  sheaves  at  Jesus’  feet  laid  down. 

Who  wrought  and  prayed  below. 

ABOUT  PASTORAL  VACATIONS. 

Brother  Dexter  makes  some  inquiries  on  the 
above  topic  which  wo  think  can  be  satisfactorily 
answered.  I  have  had  some  experience  In  the 
line  of  feeble  churches  and  small  salary.  After 
forty-three  years  of  pastoral  work  without  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  a  few  reasons  for  not  following  tho  vacation 
fashion  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of  my  ministe¬ 
rial  brethren  in  similar  circumstances. 

I  began  my  ministry  before  ministers  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  vacation  was  needed,  either  for 
themselves  or  their  congregations.  They  were 
accustomed  to  be  “  instant  in  season  (Summer) 
and  out  of  season.”  They  were  also  inured  to 
hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ.  I  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  need  for  myself  of  a  vacation 
from  my  study  or  pulpit,  or  pastoral  labors ;  and 
I  have  not  deemed  it  best  to  follow  a  fashion 
simply  for  fashion's  sake.  I  have  lost  but  two 
,  Sabbaths  from  ilJ  hoalih  in  more  than  forty  years'.— 
I  could  never  ask  for,  or  use  a  vacation  for  the 
sake  of  gaiuing  health.  I  can  stand  a  vigorous 
and  healthful  exercise  in  manual  labor  on  the 
farm,  as  my  resort,  much  better  than  to  go  "  bum¬ 
ming  around  ”  for  a  month  for  a  physical  or  men¬ 
tal  need.  In  several  instances  I  have  left  my  pqp- 
ple  for  a  Sabbath  to  visit  some  feeble,  vacant 
church,  and  help  them  to  get  a  minister.  I  ex¬ 
change  with  my  brethren  about  once  a  year,  and 
seldom  have  help  from  ministers  visiting  in  my 
parish.  My  greatest  need  has  ever  been  the  want 
of  books  and  periodicals,  and  I  presume  brother 
Dexter  will  say  the  same.  Give  me  access  to  l» 
large-salaried  minister’s  library,  and  I  would  bo 
satisfied  beyond  what  any  vacation  could  give  mo. 

I  have  devoted  several  weeks,  one  at  a  time,  be¬ 
tween  Sabbaths,  in  visiting  the  charitable  and 
penal  institutions  of  our  large  cities.  During 
these  visits  I  have  gathered  interesting  facta  to 
report  to  my  people,  and  used  one  or  more  Sab¬ 
baths  as  the  avails  of  the  week’s  investigation. 
It  was  much  cheaper  for  me  to  spend  a  week  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  and  other  large  cities, 
tlian  to  take  a  modern  vacation  tramp  of  several 
weeks,  and  I  enjoyed  it  much  better  than  the 
usual  way  of  vacation  tramps  and  pleasures.  I 
have  a  great  advantage  over  brother  Field  In  his 
foreign  travels,  or  brother  Cuyler  in  his  wander¬ 
ings.  I  use  their  eyes  and  pens  without  the  fa¬ 
tigue  or  the  cost  of  time  and  money  to  travel,  and 
they  write  for  mo  to  read.  "Ambrose”  also  does 
a  good  deal  of  travelling,  together  with  seeing 
and  hearing  for  me,  at  his  own  expense  and  for 
my  gratification. 

My  most  coiiciuslve  reason  for  not  taking  a 
fashionable  vacation,  Is  the  want  of  sufficient  mo¬ 
ney  for  a  lirst-elass  vacation  indulgence.  My  peo¬ 
ple  are  generous,  but  poor.  They  will  vote  me  a 
release  of  several  weeks,  if  I  wish  to  use  them,  for 
such  recreation  as  I  prefer,  and  they  don’t  "deduct 
the  lost  month  ”  from  my  salaiy ;  nor  do  they  offer 
to  send  mo  to  Europe  or  elsewhere  at  their  ex¬ 
pense.  Thej"  could  not  do  It,  however  much  they 
might  desire  it.  So  I  have  learned  in  whatever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content;  and  if  my 
brethren  in  jogging  about  for  a  month,  are  hap¬ 
pier  than  I  am  in  my  quiet  homo,  they  are  happy 
iudeod.  I  don’t  envy  them  their  large  churches 
and  large  salaries  and  largo  responsibilities.  If  I 
have  less  salary  than  they,  I  have  pcrliaps  more 
harmony,  more  gratitude,  and  a  better  individual¬ 
ity  in  all  my  little  flock.  Has  not  Jesus  said  Fear 
not,  little  flock,  for  It  is  your  Father’s  good  pleasure 
to  give  you  the  kingdom.  What  more  can  we  ask  ? 

A  Country  Parson. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  tliat  very  many  of  the 
freedmen  who  emigrated  to  Kansas  from  the 
Soutli,  are  now  in  destitute  condition.  An  ef¬ 
fort  is  being  made  by  tho  Hon.  James  De  Long 
of  Independence,  Kansas,  to  raise  funds  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  for  them. 

J  udge  De  Long  rejiresents  the  Kansas  Freed- 
men’s  Relief  Association,  and  is  ordered  to  ask 
for  $1(X),000  to  put  these  people  (numbering 
fully  10,000)  in  a  condition  to  sustain  them¬ 
selves.  Relief  of  all  kinds  will  be  received  by 
Daniel  Votown,  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
Independence,  Kansas.  The  freedmen  are  in 
Labette,  Cherokee,  Montgomery,  and  Chautau¬ 
qua  counties.  A  correspondent  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  a  native  of  a  former  slave  State,  who 
sincerely  desires  the  prosperity  of  the  colored 
man,  insists  that  he  bo  taught  how  to  labor, 
how  to  use  tools ;  in  short,  how  to  manage  in 
a  worldly-wise  way,  us  a  part  of  his  education. 
The  neglect  of  such  instruction  hitherto  may 
be  a  partial  exjilanation  of  the  untoward  situa¬ 
tion  in  Kansas. _ 

Dr.  John  De  Witt  advises  us  from  Harris¬ 
burg  that  he  now  takes  ui)  his  residence  at 
Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  liis  corre¬ 
spondents  will  therefore  please  address  him  at 
Cincinnati.  His  many  friends  East,  anticipate 
great  success  for  him  in  his  new  duties. 
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VACATION  NOTES. 

Tacitioningl 

Ajf,  that  hand  and  fool,  brain  and  heart, 


ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH.  VACATIONS  ON  THS  PACIFIC  COAST,  of  the  cook  makes  the  meals  more  like  those 

mwka  Springs,  Art,  Aug.  i»th.  18M.  ^  s in  Francisco.  August,  188a.  of  a  well-regulated  household  than  a  table- 

I  write  from  the  shadv  side  of  mine  host’s  ,  [or  merchants  and  ministers,  col*  d’hote.  Tliere  is  no  dust,  no  noise,  no  hum  of 

verandah  at  the  Perry  House,  kept  by  Joseph  [o^^s  »nd  schools,  in  California,  ends  even  be-  business,  no  bustle  of  fasldon ;  the  spirit  of  the 
Perrv,  an  old  Colorado  hotel  man  IC.*  Atlantic  States,  house  is  quiet,  informal,  an.l  restful. 

An  hun.lred  or  more  feet  away,  under  the  of  climate  a.  counts  for  t  his.  Here  The  ciimate  is  balmy  and  genial,  none  ex- 

rocky  ledge  of  the  hillside  yonder,  I  see  the  never  excessive  and  wilting,  as  it  ceeding  it  in  evenness  atid  mildness  the  year 


of  the  cook  mtikes  the  meals  more  like  those 
of  a  well-regulated  household  than  a  table- 


ITlir  rif  irf ottK  qitite  new.  It  is  impossible,  with'  ut  attend- 

X\tAtUiUU»  or  securing  special  iofermati-n,  to  tell 

what  a  preacher’s  t  pics  are  who  does  not  ad- 
The  Observer,  in  the  person  of  its  senior  vertise  his  themes ;  and  jf  he  advertise  but  <tue 
editor,  has  been  to  Old  Orchard  Beach,  and  topics,  the  same  is  true.  He  may 


The  climate  is  balmy  and  genial,  none  ex-  necessarily  “  Dr.  Cullis  and  his  Faith  Cure  ”  re¬ 


nd  wilting,  as  it  ceeding  it  in  evenness  and  mildness  the  year  ceive  some  attention  : 


Aye,  inai  nana  ana  loor,  nrain  ana  neart,  - i.iuomc  vunuei,  x  A.,rr..of-  j  t  .  .  .  , 

may  rest,  recuperate!  Everybody  inclines  “to  "'th  >heir  pails  and  buckets,  their  sil-  ’’"7  August,  and  vaca-  round,  January  s  average  being  only  six  de-  Beyrnd  all  doubt  many  of  these  cures  are 

may  ,  recupeia  x.  ei you  jy  inclines  «o  |  - - -  ^  1  lion  is  taken  here  noi  so  much  on  account  of  ,  grees  below  that  of  July.  The  blujteiing,  real ;  I  <lo  not  deny  that  iill  of  them  are  genu 


run  In  ruts’’ — lawyer  and  doctor,  preacher  goblets  and  their  tin  cui>s,  dipping  up 

and  farmer,  teaclier  and  tradesman.  Tliere  is  sweet,  sparkling  water  from  tlie  “Basin 


pr*  ach  on  Salvation.  But  many  adveitise  all 
tlieii-  sulijects,  and  in  tlie  long  list  of  tojues  we 
see  in  the  papeis  every  Snlnrday  evening, 
“  Salvation,’’  either  under  that  name  or  anoth¬ 
er,  seldom  appears.  Ii  is.  theiefore,  likely  to 


the  heat,  as  for  the  sake  of  breaking  upon  piereing  trade  winds,  characteristic  of  San  ine.  and  that  they  are  the  aceompai  iment  of ;  a  new  t  pic  t  •  many  congregations. 


a  law — though,  forsooth,  not  found  in  the 
statute  books — that  reads  “Rest  after  toil.’’ 
It  is  often  violated,  but  the  retiibu'iun  comes 


It  18  oiien  violated,  nut  me  reuiitution  comes  u - ......  ,,,  uc|.. ...  _ _  - . -  _  -  v..^  ......... ...v. .......  ..o  -  ---  -  . . .  . . 

St  lengih.  Penalty  follows  sin.  The  moving  I«d'a"8  are  said  to  have  come  for  j  tie  out  of  town  M,inv  famiuL  iro  to  o'"  '**7’  the  medical  faculty  a  id  others  called  >■?  of  iliis  that  Mr.  Spnrge..u  speaks  iii 

general  ions  to  drink  and  bathe.  ‘  'auultes  go  w  rains  fall  in  their  season,  every' hing  is  made  nervous  comolaiuts.  That  the  emotion  d  na-  'hues  ■  ut  of  twenty.  This  was  the  tlit 

Tlie  Indian  is  gone  now  but  here  are  the  country  tor  a  lew  weeks,  but  no  churches  go  clean  and  refreshing  that  it  is  more  tempt-  ture  is  so  uffeete.l  by  the  faith  of  tin  pati  iit  “onr  fathers.”  Take  “  Salvation’’  out 

lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind  of  a  newer  race,  closed,  and  the  only  signs  of  vacation  in  ing  abroad  than  within.  that  he  is  enabled  to  overeome  the  difficulty,  seriit  ns  of  Bishop  Simps  n,  while  he 

1 _ ,  ,  .  .  ..  _  .  .  ..  .  them  are  thinner  audiences  and  new  faces  in  mhio  apn.  and  that  this  heln  comes  from  O  d  in  jmswpr  ""t  be  as  weak  as  oilier  men.  mest 


world  is  living  fust,  running  ahead  of  schedule 
time.  The  order  is,  'Whistle  on  the  brakes; 
reverse  the  lever;  stop  the  train ;  cool  the  heat- 


general  ions  to  drink  and  liathe. 


Spring,’’ so  named  from  the  necnliarlv  shaia^d  ot»'er''is«  i'C  an  iineensing  round  Francisco,  reach  even  bevond  Mouterev.  but  prayer.  That  any  of  them  are  miracles,  in  |  Another  reason  why  we  recmuiend  it,  is  that, 

basin,  in  the  soli.l  rock  «ome  twelve  inches  in  occupation.  There  is  naturally  a  smalb-r  tempered  so  as  to  become  a  refreshment  to  “".y  other  sense  than  that  womleis  or  strange  a‘'‘"  «ii 

c  ouiiu  iciK,  .(line  iweive  nil  II  o  i  •  proportion  of  vacation-fakers  here  We  have  .ip  things  may  be  ca  led  mi  races,  there  is  no  n  a-  ’  ns  charm.  The  Apostles  preached  it  all 

diameter,  nnd  eiaht  or  nina  inches  in  deplb,  So  ot  i ear  when m.>aM»r».ns.  For  seven  m.>nihe  line  weather  Most  ..f  the  e'usc  are  sneh  Ss  '  tMt  i  »• 'lid  We.l..y  and  WhlieUel.l.  It 

IS  are  said  to  have  come  for  j  i.ponr  nt  at  t  -i-^  f  eeitain  as  the  return  of  day ,  ami  when  .  jjy  medical  faculty  a  id  others  called  of  iliis  that  Mr,  Spnrgei.u  speaks  iiineteea 

ink  and  bathe.  ^  families  go  to  rains  fall  in  their  season,  everything  is  mi  nervous  comolaiuts.  That  the  emotion  d  na- I '*'003  ■  ut  of  twenty.  This  was  the  theme  of 

gone  now  but  here  are  the  country  lor  a  lew  weeks,  but  no  churches  go  clean  and  refreshing  that  it  is  more  tempt-  ture  is  so  uffectc.l  by  the  faith  of  tin  pati  nt  ‘‘onr  fathers.”  Take  “Salvation”  out  ot  the 
nd  the  blind  of  a  newer  race  are  closed,  and  the  only  signs  of  vacation  in  ing  abroad  than  within.  that  he  is  enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  serin  ns  .,f  Bishop  Simps  n,  while  he  might 

rags  and  the  affluent  in  dia-  and  new  faces  in  This  resort  has  been  opened  only  two  sea-  aud  that  this  help  comes  from  G  d  in  answer  be  as  weak  as  oilier  men,  mest  of  his 

lu  a  -11  the  pulpit.  The  vacation  season  begins  the  gona  and  niren.iv  nitm.-ta  its  full  share  of  t"  prayer,  it  is  Sciipturul  ami  reasonable  to  P-'wer  wouM  be  gone.  It  is  on  Salvation  that 

th  and  silks.  _  there  is  still  verdure,  the  I So  Go-l  works  by  means  when  the  o.en  can  become  fervent,  and  in  preaching 


are  thinner  audiences  and  new  faces  in 


aud  that  this  help  comes  from  G  d  in  answer  “''t  be  as  weak  as  other  men,  mest  of  his 
to  prayer,  it  is  Sciipturul  ami  reasonable  to  P'''ver  wouM  begone.  It  is  on  Salvation  that 


,  .  .  ’  -  fl.Q  u: _ _  j  .1-  iu  a:..  uiiu  new  laecs  lu  'I'hiti  rA.ir>rr  Imo  l.eon  nnAriAd  nnlv  two  sea-  auu  inai.  luis  iieip  comes  iroill  tjt  U  HI  answer  "  we.in  us  oinei  men,  iin'Bt  ui  iiis 

sd  journals;  take  water  and  coal  before  the  affluent  i  -  pulpit.  The  vacation  season  begins  the  gons  and  alremlv  altra.is  its  full  sliare  of  P'"aycr,  it  is  Sciipturul  ami  reasonable  to  P''wer  wouM  begone.  It  is  on  Salvation  that 

Bext  long  and  heavy  grade;  “back  out  of  tnonds.  broadHoth  and  silks.  there  is  still  verdure,  the  Tuesis  GnorcoLan^  ^he  •••«"  oan  become  fervent,  and  in  preaching 

ruts’’;  send  the  blood  fresher  tlirough  nerve  As  I  watch  these  people  coming  and  going,  .  receutlv  ceased  -  is  at  its  j  ^  company  ga  hers  t  •  meilical  tmai  riieiit  is  made  available  to  there-  Salvaiion  that,  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  act 

•nd  sinew,  muscle  and  fibre;  lubricate,  rest,  early  morning  unceasingly  till  late  at  |  ;;XL.tt.P  mi.idM  of  ^  covery  of  the  patie  it -  im.st,  powerfully  upo..  them. 


_  1  .  ,  ,  AClIliO  AJCAVAIf^  Vfi.AJi  SAAVtJlIV  \  HI 

•nd  sinew,  muscle  and  fibre;  lubricate,  rest.  ^^07  early  morning  unceasingly  till  late  at  |,pjj,htthe  mi-ldleof  June;  and  ends  immedi 
Who?  where?  when?  how?  ask  a  million  night  drinking  tim  wafer  with  such  apparent 

Toices.  Ate,  there’s  the  rub.  But  there  is  the  conffilence  in  its  efficacious  powers,  I  think  of  bssiuess  goes  on  as  briskly  as  ever 

law.  Plan  it;  prepare  for  it;  aye,  every  work-  8ond  Di.  Cuyler  and  his  annual  pean  in  your  desirable  part  of  the  year 

er.asyouean— where  you  must,  when  you  need  columns  to  the  virtues  of  Saratoga.  Then  I  city,  fogs  and  dust  and  cole 

It— yea,  and  a  little  before.  Not  all  in  July  look  again  at  tlie  people,  and  I  almost  imagine  trade  winds  bein"  at  their  worst 


this  Rhite,  one  of  the  Rui>r*^tne  C<>urt  Ju<lges  of  j  have  made  di  i^ent  inquiry  into  tlie  nature  j 
fo*  the  United  Stales,  a  late  Ui  ited  States  Seiia-  of  the  cases  that  liave  been  br  -ught  here.  I 


V^hy  d'>  many  pass  by  ttiis  topic  in  their  se¬ 
lections?  Perhaps  they  think  it  worn-out  and 


•nd  August;  not  everybody  to  the  sea  or  the  ^  ca“  s^e  the  genial  face  of  my  friend,  your  There  are  scores  of  resorts  for't hose  needing  _ 

mountains,  to  Saratoga  or  the  Adirondacks,  correspondent  “Ambrose,”  with  his  skeptical  change  and  rest  At  many  nlaees  in  the  nioun^  enjoying  themselves  m  the  big  tanks  at  the  ^,,0  blessed  by  the  restorati  m  to  iii.n  of  a  P'.'rhaps  they  think  that  they  are  in  danger 

but  everv  one  sometime  somehow  and  some-  humor  at  the  expense  of  Dr.  Cuyler  and  Con-  ?  L  ii!  T  1  f  bath-house.  lost  limb,  wuM  be  a  miracle  in  the  accepted  of  siukuig  into  plautudes.  Fervor  alone  can 

.  r  T  1  ti  »  ’  ’if  1  gress  water  Since  coming  here  I  havevacil-  talus  of  the  Coast  Ran„e  in  the  redwood  for-  j)q|  jyfonte  is  likely  to  be  well  patronized  sense  of  the  w  «rd  ;  wuile  chronic  lameness  pi'cvcut  that.  It  takes  m  >re  personal  pie  y  to 

where.  Lay  do«n  that  w-eary  pen  and  trowel;  esis,  by  beautiful  i.iland  lakes  and  streafts  the  year  round :  for  it  already  attracts  persons  maybe  healed  with  no  other  agency  than  the  ffica^i  popular  sermons  on  Salvation  than  on 

let  hod  aud  needle,  spade  and  pencil,  rest  a  j  •-.  *01  t  rf  i,  f  1  hisb  up  above  the  ocean  level;  in  happy  val-  unable  to  endure  the  Atlantic  coast  Winters  power  of  the  mind  acting  on  the  uerv  ms  sys-  ‘  uaatters  of  current  interest,  but  no  minister 

little.  You  “cannot  do  it”?  You  can  at  least  brose  and  the  credulity  of  T.  L.  C.,  but  grad-  i^yg  where  cold  winds  from  the  sea  are  shut  and  thev are  realizing  that  it  affords  a-lvantag-  Five  doeb-rs  will  say  that  a  man  has  is  succeeding  who  cannot  make  Salvation  the 

shift  the  burden  to  the  other  shoulder  awhile.  u«Hy  I  think  I  am  settling  down  to  the  confl-  seashore  where  jutting  gg  gLrees  of  eniovment  not  elsewhere  au  ^['se^se  of  the  heart,  and  five  will  affirm  that  'uatter  of  greatest  current  interest  among  his 

Tf  fthaniTft  nf  lahnr  ia  vmi  f»«n  it.*  if  *l^nt  l)Op6  that  tb6S6  D6Wly  found  watOfS  Of  ^ _ u.,xnt-  4-Ur^w^  • _ J  V  ....  h©  ll98  not.  If  h©  is  ©ure  l,  ho  Will  b©li©V6  P^'  pl*^* 

.  .  J  .  ^  ^  I*  Ai  ®  i  Eur©kfl  awav  down  hpro  in  th«  qniithwpat  cor-  them  oflf,  and  beaches  tem^)t  tainable  on  this  continent,  if  indeed  anywhere,  that  he  had  that  disease  aud  it  mav  readily  ’ 

AvIrvTr  «er  o^ UncTsars  to  sea-bathing;  at  mineral  springs  of  vark^is  Were  it  as  near  the  forty-nine  millions  east  of  be  tru^hat  his  rST^^  The  Examiner  raises  the  question  whether 

Into  every  lito  Yea  I  know  it  I  see  in  my  «er  of  Uncle  bam  a  Fion^^^^^^^  qualities  and  powers,  wi.  h  which  CaliforniafSo  the  Rockies  as  the  million  west  of  them,  it  in  prayer.  But  there  was  no  mirade  iu  it.  I  guests  in  Summer  hotels,  having  the  misfor- 

Kind  the  millions  of  plodding  feet  that  never  and  “Ambrose  ”  mav gettogether and  smoke  aboiinds-lie  must  be  hard  to  please  who  can-  would  at  once  be  acknowledged  Queen,  with-  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  good  men  who  tune  to  fall  ill,  have  auy  rights  that  a  land- 

seem  lo  stop,  the  fijing  fingers  never  folded  to  [-ana  Ambrose  may  get  together  and  smoke  somewhere  suiied.  Most  of  these  re-  out  a  peer  among  resorts  for  tourists  pleasure-  ask  people  to  come  unto  them  aud  be  healed,  ,  .  .  .  .  ’  /  ° 

rest,thecountles8aehingheads,8trainingeye3.  the  pipe  of  peace  over  a  glass  of  mineral  water!  Lekers  andlnvaUr^^^  speak  of  these  resu  ts  as  miracles.  The“com-  l‘^[d's  bound  to  respect . 

•nd  throbbing  brains,  for  which  there  is  no  va-  Certainly,  were  they  here,  T.  L.  C.  would  modest  and  primitive,  and  that  is  one  of  their  distinction  even  situated  as  it  is  is  a  nurnose  P^opie”  do.  But  they  are  not  miracles.  1  his  is  a  question  that  interests  many  peo- 

eaiion,  till  the  sw  iftly  coming  by-and-by  in  have  to  accept  these  waters  as  among  the  won-  ..harms  They  are  more  homelike  than  if  vast-  r  1  i  i.  .i.  ’  •  *  So  far  as  they  encourage  humble  d.‘pendence  pie,  aud  it  has  beeu  raised  in  a  very  practical 


fair  young  maidens,  _an.i  children-in-arms- 


but  every  one  sometime,  somehow,  and  some-  humor  at  the  expense  of  Dr  Cuyler  and  Con-  Range— in  the  redwood  fiir- 

where.  Lay  down  that  weary  i.en  and  trowel;  gress  water.  Since  coming  here  I  have  vacil-  beautiful  inland  lakes  and  streafts 

let  hod  aud  needle,  spade  and  pencil,  rest  a  between  the  extreme  skepticism  of  Am-  ^  above  the  ocean  level;  in  huDOv  val- 


extreme  skepticism  of  “Am-  beautiful  inland  lakes  and  streafts  the  year  round :  for  it  1 

‘dulitvofT  L  C  but  grad-  high  up  above  the  ocean  level;  in  happy  val-  m,abie  to  endure  the 
^  leys  where  cold  winds  from  the  sea  are  shut  ond  thAvnrA  rAniiyinir  1 


know  that  any  of  the  good  men  wlio  tune  to  fall  ill,  have  any  rights  that  a  land- 


•nd  throbbing  brains,  for  which  there  is  no  va-  Certainly,  were  they  here,  T.  L.  C.  would  modest  and  primitive,  and  that  is  one  of  their  dUiinciMn  even  ^ilIlated  it  U  is  a  nurnose  «  miracles.  I  his  is  a  question  that  interests  many  peo- 

eai  ion,  till  the  swiftly  coming  by-and-by  in  have  to  accept  these  waters  as  among  the  won-  ..harms  Thev  are  more  homelike  than  if  vast-  p  •-  ’•  ..  1  1  u  *u  ’  So  far  as  they  encourage  humble  d.‘pendence  pie,  aud  it  has  beeu  raised  in  a  very  practical 

which  the  Master  “will  give  you  rest.”  Ho,  derful  compounds  “from  nature’s  own  labo-  eranTgrander  aLr^s^  of  its  proprietors,  whch  they  are  sparing  no  on  God  and  childlike  faith  in  His  promises  by  the  landlord  of  a  New  Jersey  seaside 

1  I  *1  rr  -1  •  -  «  ..I  *«A,«i _ _  >» _ 11  ....ooiKi.,  er  ana  granuer,  ano  as  jenasinon  aua  love  01  pains  to  compass.  They  own  nearly  the  whole  they  are  to  be  received  witli  gratitu  le.  And  resort.  Two  of  his  guests  were  atlaokeii  bv 

ye  weary,  keep  heart  1  Toil  on ;  just  over  yon-  ratory,  and  Ambrose  could  disiday  have  not  debauched  them.  peninsula  jutting  Into  tlie  Pacific  west  of  the  they  are  n-.t  to  be  sp  >keo  of  with  levity,  as  if  typhoid  fever,  wi.eiher  contracted  at  tlie  hote^ 

ier  see  the  dawning  light  ot  home— Father  s  torn  up  his  metaphorical  nose,  as  he  does  at  those  who  only  seek  rest  and  change  of  hotel— a  compact  body  of  over  7  000  acres—  ^bey  were  tricks  or  frau  Is.  They  are  tlie  real  where  tliey  were  staying  or  u  t,  is  uncertain 

house.  'We  will  all  rest  by-and-by.  Congress  water,  wliile  he  calls  them  nos-  geeue,  aud  do  not  insist  on  inland  or  mountain  which  thev  propose 'o  convert  into 'a  beautiful  experiences  of  (iraviug  and  believing  Chris-  and  immaterial.  The  landlord  iusi^te<l  on 

But  if  any  vacationer  would  like  to  find  Irums,”  for  they  have  no  smell,  and  no  appre-  the  healiug  virtues  of  mineral  waters,  nark  wiih  dri  «iifl  dAPr  i:.kA«  and  dAiu  '^b  >  wou'd  not  practice  deceit  or  make  their  removal,  as  their  presence  was  ruining 

The  Geographical  Centre  ciable  taste.  and  who  do  not  easily  reconcile  themselves  to  and  to  attract  manv  a  wa-iIiIw  hmiQAhold  to  impossible  with  (^)d  to  raise  ns  season  s  business,  and  insisted  that  if  they 


The  Geographical  Centre 

•f  this  great  coniiueutal  country,  let  me  say 


Congress  water,  wliile  he  calls  them  “nos-  geeue,  aud  do  not  insist  on  inland  or  mountain  which  thev  propose 'o  convert  into 'a  beautiful  experiences  of  (irayiug  and  believing  Chris-  and  immaterial.  The  landlord  iusi^te<l  on 

irums,”  for  they  have  no  smell,  and  no  appre-  healiug  virtues  of  mineral  waters,  ,,ark  wiih  drivcs  and  deer  and  hikes  and  dells  '^b  >  wou'd  not  practice  deceit  or  make  their  removal,  as  their  presence  was  ruining 

ciabletaste.  and  who  do  not  easily  reconcile  themselves  to  '  1  ‘  a  lie.  Nor  is  it  impossible  with  God  to  raise  his  season  s  business,  and  insisted  that  if  they 

leame  to  this  place  a  decided  skeptic  con-  SLoensioc  wbh  and  to  attract  many  a  weaUhy  household  to  the  dead,  or  to  restore  a  limb.  There  is  no  were  not  removed  he  would  either  eject  them 

..  -r,  ....  _  T _ ...I  dispensing  wiin  me  moaern  luxuries  ui  well  establish  liomcs  there.  The  concent  ion  is  as  Awi..i  Anna  fhisf  kfa  at/ar  hiia  r1<tnA  cir\  in  n.nv  nf  I  Ot*  ©loSP  IIH  lllfl  hoil<^P.  T^h  nu  ilanS/la/l 


establish  homos  there.  The  conception  is  ns  evhleace  that  He  ever  has  done  so  in  any  of  or  close  up  Itis  house.  Pliysieiaus  decided 


me  arinK  tramc-a  tstate  or  nroadest  corn-  :,ofcitioii-w  ho  tells  me  of  his  cure  of  dys-  5W  cum  tollable,  it  stands  in  a  na^  itsell-one  must  own  that  what  lias  been  done  agencies  than  the  Spirit  in  His  Word, 

fields,  ot  most  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  of  finest  anu  posiuon  w  no  leiis  me  01  uis  cure  01  uys  grove  of  live-oaks  and  piues,  over  100  ^as  much  more  to  contemplate,  beginning  _ 


landscape  views;  a  Slate,  which  iu  spite  ot  pepsla  Yonder  is  another  front  Chicago  who  been  enclosed  and  laid  from  not hin-r,  than  all  they  design’ to  add  can 

droughts,  grasshoppers,  and  over-advertising,  tells  with  i>erfect  confidence  of  the  cure  of  his  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  rear  possibly  iirove. 

is  “growing  all  round”  — alive  everywhere,  eyes  after  the  most  eminent  physicians  had  of  the  hotel  is  a  white  sand  beach,  where  b&th-  It  will  occur  to  some  that  Del  Monte  is  above 
If  you  wish  to  feel  your  pulse  rising  with  the  pronounced  them  hopeless.  Then  here  roy  always  play  fearlessly  in  the  surf  to  the  means  of  many  who  need  and  desire  rest 

tide  of  things,  go  to  Topeka;  stay  ten  da>s  their  hearts’ content.  For  such  as  do  not  like  and  change  even  more  perhaps  than  the  wealthy 


doubt  that  the  sum  was  extorted  by  threats 
from  the  relatives  of  the  sick  guests,  and  it  is 


tide  of  things,  go  to  Topeka;  stay  ten  da>s  eioow  sits  a  nne  looKing  laa  ot  sixteen  or  eign-  their  hearts’ content.  For  such  as  do  not  like  and  change  even  more  perhaps  than  the  wealthy  was  formally  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 

among  its  genial  and  enterprising  people;  years,  who  tells  of  a  most  wonderful,  surf,  a  large  bathing- house  is  provided  patrons  of  fii'st-class  Summer  resorts.  This  ^  his  quality  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Runao  Cith- 

rkie  over  its  broad  avenues;  hear  the  noisy  though  not  yet  complete  rewvery  from  Bright  s  near  bv,  with  iirivate  hat  hing-rooms,  ami  large  must  be  granted,  even  while  claiming  that  pri-  olic  Church,  at  a  levee  in  London,  held  for  t'le 

hammers;  note  the  tasteful  residences  rising  disease;  and  so  it  goes!  Now  shall  I  say  that  gwimming  tanks  of  different  temperatures  and  <jeg  a,e  nowhere’  more  reasonable,  hi  view  of  Qu'-'f’ti-  The  incident  was  significant  in  that 

daily  everywhere;  ride  out  to  north  and  south,  »hese  people  have  been  duped,  and  tliat  all  the  j^pths,  filled  fresli  from  the  ocean  and  heated  the  equivalent  they  command.  For  such,  how-  n<)  such  honor  liad  been  extended  to  Cardinal 

to  east  and  west.  Never  fear  the  direct  sun  which  they  claim  is  imre^^^^  by  steam.  Around  tlie  walls  of  this  aiiartment  ever,  as  cannot  avail  of  this  opportunity ’to  get  Manning  or  any  ot  his  predecessors  in  office, 

and  strong  breezes.  They  will  only  give  your  .  ^  ^  TncrAraoll  «/ do  (*'b®  wliich  aggregate  150  feet  in  length  f^|l  value  for  their  expenditure,  the  proprie-  He  and  Car  linal  Howard  (cousin  to  the  Duke 

?m?a'S?L“drySSous°arr'lod  sleep  a  higher  beaedt  whlL  soa.e  ot  us  lired  aL?3e?re  tors  ot  the  Moa.erey  Pealasaia  have  ma., earn-  ot  Nortolk)  have  atleaded  garden  patties  at 

:!!L  afsLase  ot  ^XcLlrheaMh^  h'-"”  to  have  received  Iron,  those  waters  that  L  ‘^r»^he  rua.  i^^at  aT“  eS' aloa“  B-^-Shaar  Palace,  bat  simply  as  British  sub- 

thermometer  was  high  at  mid-day.  It  you  are  still  more  mysterious  t  Ot  coarse  there  are  a-l' L'LT.a'Trefra’  jeets,  arrayed  .a  the  pres^ibed  black  o  he 


The  Churchman  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  V*'.!  cany  .  at  their  ex- 

.  ,  piessed  intention  to  seek  wtiatever  redress 

Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  Lynch  of  Toronto,  the  hiw  aff  rds  them.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  a 
while  lately  on  a  return  journey  from  R  >me,  landlord  to  have  serious  illn.  ss  break  out  in 
was  formally  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  hotel,  but  it  is  also  a  misfortune  to  people 
in  hicAnnHivnao  riir»..ifor.r,.rfhAT?Mr.A..  n  .fh-  ‘  bo  takou  111  at  a  liotcl.  Laudloids  aud 


want  the  iuxui'j' of  a  long  night  of  refreshing  some  who  find  no  benefit,  and  many  who  say 
sleep  under  blankets  in  July,  go  to  Kansas  or  “  not  yet. 

beyond  for  vacationing.  Having  done  this  The  water  itself  is  as  clear,  and  apparently 
part  of  Kansas,  inclination  aud  interest  led  us  as  pure,  as  distilled  water,  aud  is  delightfully 
along  the  line  of  the  n.nd  refreshing  to  the  taste.  Dr.  W.  W. 

lt.U«.a,  In«ka  Ad  Seat.  F.  l!.ar.«i.  Johaston,  a  resldeat  pbysielaa  of  eduealloa 

Portuaately  we  slruck  thie  llae  at  Kaasas  aty,  f”'*  “  Preshyterlaa  elder,  who  has 


Vacation  season. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  makes  this  timely 
and  reasonable  suggestion  : 

Every  Summer  resort,  liotel  or  large  board- 


aio  OLiii  luwic  ixijroLciiwuo  I  hi  1  oty  1.UCII c  UI d  mnkAif  .11-  i-  j  -.i.  •  ..  1  * - ’ . *'  — - -  -  -  JCivei  y  i-juuniiiT  lesoil,  llOiei  Of  large  DOarU- 

acme  who  find  ao  beaeflt,  aad  maay  who  aay  forlyacrea  have  beeu  Iftlmwater  “  Thas's'Imllored  »ven“dtiad  vlid"?"  '“"f  P"?' 

“  not  yet.”  flA«  A,.  KaHa  c..rr«.A.  .  siieiiereu  coves  ana  sana  that  a  Canadian  ecclesiastic  is  the  first  to  vided  at  a  c  'nvenient  distance  f  -r  guests  sud- 

The  water  lUelt  is  us  clear,  and  apparently  »nn  “eruJ^rBid^  b7th^OTiC^  belies  tor  sea-bar  .tag  aad  boating;  and  those  der.ly  afflieted  with  ,1  disease  whlcl,  preveata 

.  ...r.  or.  rii^ciiori  .....to..  r.  I  ir.  rioi  I  rr  iv  k  f .  1 1  .r  ocdutyor  uiusti  Dytiie  piivato  grounus  wfio  likc,  cdH  go  a-tislii  Dg.  Lodging-house  and  .  ,  .  ..  au  i>  i  /a  a  •  their  removal  to  their  liomes.  autl  yet  is  of  a 

as  pure,  as  distilled  water,  and  is  delightfully  of  our  richest  millionaires.  Shrubs  and  trees  tents  are  provided  for  slielter,  and  a  restaurant  appear  at  the  British  Court  in  a  character  that  will  justly  alarm  the  other 

cool  and  refreshing  to  the  taste.  Ur.  W.  W.  that  will  live  out  of  doors  have  been  brought  for  such  as  do  not  care  to  work  away  from  purple  stockings,  and  wearing  on  his  guests.  The  reciprocal  relations  of  landlord 


golil  chain  with  cross.  Our  contemporary  com¬ 
ments  : 


AteUun,  Topeka  and  SenU  Fe  EaUroad.  Johnston,  a  resident  physician  of  eduction  ^he  world.  A  mialalure  home;  while  those  who  choose  to  carry  on  purple  ritcc/ieWa, and  ar.mnd  his  neck  a  and  guest  are  at  times  delicately  balanced, 

Fortunately  we  struck  this  line  at  Kansas  City,  and  culture,  and  a  Presbyterian  elder,  who  has  A.nzona  has  been  conjured  up,  with  ^ndy  their  own  housekeeping,  can  do  so.  gold  chain  with  cross.  Our  contemporary  com-  ® 

>«d  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  its  fine  solid  wastes  and  naked  rocks,  an, 1  desert  <^d  The  Grove  is  laid  out  in  avenues  and  lots,  merits  :  ^ 

track,  elegant  cars,  genial  and  obliging  con-  ,u„k  »  ,_i.;  i’, ui„„  for  Hi.inrrtAr«  r»f  o^^®r  arid  shrubs,  all  which  thousand  of  which  have  been  sold  to  The  return  of -Archbishop  Lynch  (Roman  t 

ductors  aud  train-men,  und  excellent  appoint-  u^nce  mat  lor  Kiuuey  trouoies,  lor  uisoraers  oi  kiudly  to  their  improved  condition.  Provision  private  families.  Nearly  a  hundred  cottages  Catliolie)  lo  Toronto  recalls  the  fact  that  he  is  g 

inents  generally,  we  were  the  more  ready  to  kinds  of  amiisemeiiis  fur  adults!  and  have  been  built  by  them,  and  more  are  in  near  R 'man  prelate  wlio  has  been  formally  j; 

follow  where  it  leads  Our  stay  in  Toiieka  the  eye,  these  wa-  children,  is  lilterally  made,  even  to  greatJioxes  nrosnect  The  same  cenial  climate  tluit  makes  pr®8ente,l  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  tor  t 

brought  118  in  contact  with  many  of  the  officers  t®'"®  “■i'®  exceedingly  beneficial.  All  cure  for  of  white  sand  for  the  little  ones.  Under  a  head  Monterey  so  cburmbig  prevails  here  Fami-  huiidied  years;  not  even  (ardiuals  g 

brougnt  18  in  contact  with  many  or  me  omreis  affections,  of  which  so  much  has  cardener  fcrmerlv  emoloved  bv  a  well  known  churming,  prevails  lieie.  iami  Manning  and  H  iward  having  enj  .yed  that  dis-  < 

find  eroplo\68  of  this  road,  and  made  us  some-  ,  AXPAot  ns  the  imtient's  Rar'>«®er.tor«^®r*y  ®'ni’loy®a  by  a  well  known  peg  come  and  tarry  for  weeks.  No  beer  or  tinction.  1  lie  occa^i'.n  of  the  inm  vati  n  arose  ^ 

what  familiar  with  its  management.  "Wefound  i  ovtoCaa.  to  CAivAa  m  wAnAiaiitr  aa  ca  ca  'b®'®  ***^''^y  bieu  are  liquor  can  be  sold,  aud  no  car(]-[)la\ing  or  out  of  tlie  pers  mal  fiiendshii)  of  the  Prince  of  j 

_ _ _ A.,.!  .A.I  „A.1,  lA  khA  physical  system  is  toned  Ul,  generally  so  as  to  AA„A,.,n,lv  nt  work  in  thesn  ffroni.ds  nnd  the  „o„ . . . ‘  ..i  WaIaa  vaIvA  1,a1,I  tl.A  Iauaa  in  IvAholf  fHa 


and  ttie  general  [mblic  are  apt  to  reach  con- 
clu-ions  that  are  unwarranted.  7.i',  owing  to 
defects  in  a  hotel’s  construction,  or  to  causes 
bey  rnd  his  or  her  control,  a /guest  becoaieB 


its  men  identified  with  every  good  work  in  the 


7  ....  1  «•  make  life  for  the  time  being  more  endurable, 

dty-orlg.nuting,  prosecuting,  an.l  supporting.  anything 

Wefound  them  leading  the  Young  Men  s  Chris-  beneath. 

tian  Associa  i-»n  wor  o  i  e  ci  y,  o  cei  ing  jt  consists  of  some  two  thousand  houses,  shun- 
Babbath-schools  and  churchy,  and  giving  im-  ^ 

.pulse  to  clucational  and  benevolent  enter-  these  hills  or  mounUiins,  some 


gentleman  of  means,  mure  than  thirty  men  are  liquor  can  be  sold,  and  no  card-iila.iing  or  out  of  tlie  personal  fiieiidsliii)  of  the  P 
coiistaullyat  work  iu  these  grounds  and  the  dancing  is  allowed  ;  so  that  tlie  class  of  peoiile  Wales,  who  held  tlie  levee  in  behalf 


n  sold  to  The  return  of -Archbishop  Lynch  (Roman  bey  rnd  his  or  her  c-ntrol,  a /guest  becoaieB 
1  cottages  Catholic)  I  o  Toronto  recalls  the  fact  that  he  is  gh-k  and  the  symptoms  defW-^  jo  to 
•e  in  near  *'***’  R  'man  prelate  wlio  has  been  formally  gious  disorder,  the  health  of  the  .ither  guests 
lit  makes  “presented”  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  for  demands  that  the  invalid  be  immediately  quar- 
"  .  “ver  two  hundred  years;  n-.t  even  (’ardiuals  antiued,  if  unable  to  be  sent  home.  While  in 

e.  i<ami-  Manning  and  H 'Ward  having  enj -yed  that  <lis-  <.r  inary  cases  the  quarantine  can  be  effected 
)  beer  or  tinction.  1  lie  occa^i'.n  of  the  inn-  vati  n  arose  within  the  hotel,  yet  the  other  guests  may 
la.iing  or  out  of  tlie  pers  mal  tiieiidsliip  of  the  Prince  ..f  feel  apprehensive  of  danger  lurking  in  the 


f  the  near  vicinity  of  disease,  ami  the  pecuniary  in- 


propagating- house  connected  with  them.  On  not  d,*eired  are  effectually  keiit  away.  A  sense  Q»®®n.  But  her  majesty  not  only  consente*!  terests  of  tlie  landlord  would  demand  that  his 


puiso  to  cuui-BBiuuiii  AUV.  Yallevs  of  these  hills  or  mounUiins  some  V  7  - -  „u,.cii  «  m.ii.iBaiucu  uu  a.i  i-niu  .cio,  xasnups  ami  Xicciesiai-wcs.  ms  oiace  was  pre-  ti. .11,  auU  the  lights  Of  all  parties  wonid  thus 

prises  everywhere.  For  instance:  In  the  Cap-  ...  „  hill  ton^  ntherntiimliliniT’tn  tha  g'lesto  who  do  not  abuse  horseflesh,  none  have  yet  dared  risk  being  arrested.  senteil  in  the  Episo  'pai  purple.  Of  course,  the  be  res|)pctcd.  Will  any  B  .niface  {.ut  this  sug- 

itul  square  (a  very  mistaken  location)  a  beau-  ,  .  f  ®  ...  tu  e  re  a  e  a.  wa  another  side  is  a  gas-house,  which  a  lady  The  cost  of  a  few  weeks’ visit  to  a  whole  fam-  exception  was  a  special  compliment  to  a  favor-  gnstion  into  practice  in  time  for  next  season, 

tiful  buililii  g  is  being  erected  for  a  i.ublic  ,  AA^rhA^hiiiii^AA  Jith^an  baay  visit  und  not  soil  her  white  muslin  dress,  iiv  may  easily  be  made  very  moiierute,  aud  the  ®d  stranger  ;  but  its  significance,  is  that  it  or  are  we  again  to  hear  of  guests  being  mulct- 

UFUI  .FUIA.I.  a  -''-'"fo  ■ _  lodtrfid  on  stilts  on  the  llll  sides  with  an  uncer- _ 1  ...i . . . .  ...in  . _  _ •’  •'  .  ms  ipa  tho  first  hrAnoh  in  Mint  AonsorvatlitA  a.I  a-..,- . . -  - - A.,  „„  .Ua _ i _ 


squa  o  va.etym.o.AAFru  bottom,  while  the  most  part  seem  to  have 

tiful  buililii  g  is  being  lodged  on  stilts  on  the  billsides  with  an  uncer- 

library,  at  a  co^.  of  some  $  ,  ’  ^  ^  tain  clutch.  There  are  probably  some  five  or 

whioli  was  the  gift  o  ns  company,  ®  gj^^  thousand  people  here  at  the  present  time, 

sntire  enterprise  owes  its  existence  to  a  Chris- 

tian  official  of  tills  road.  , _ , _ . .  rru„  aIa^aHaa 


though  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  season  there  are  pm-e  hydro-carbou  of  forty  candle-power, 
sai'l  to  be  double  that  number.  The  elevation  Tho  ooiihuluv  Iimva  laid  out.  snmA  t.ivAnt.B 


and  whose  manager  will  trace  for  visitors  the  numbers  tliat  resort  here  are  counted’ bv  hun-  ™®'*f.®®  *7®*'  breach  in  that  cons-rvative  ed  extravagant  sum.s  as  the  price  of  a  liotel 

»„c«s.ive  ,.u  p.«,iu..,  rro.  ao  uitty  isTiSuriri".”  “..s 

coals  and  shales  that  hold  it,  till  it  emerges  a  gjve  are  the  grounds,  that.  I  can  testify  that  cials.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  last  step  ^  - 

pure  hydro-carbou  of  forty  camlle-jiower.  when  700  visitors  were  there  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  logical  consequence  <  f  “Catliolie  Eman-  The  Christian  Union  thus  remarks: 


ThU  is  a  very  powerful  company,  represent-  r'ljrnTATftMTeetlbov^  thrsea'^The  rec^^  coiiipauy  have  laid  out  some  twenty  five  aH  so  quiet  (except  at  the  cove  for  bath-  cipation  ”  in  England  ;  and  n-.w  that  tlie  gap  The  grace  of  Christian  comity 

ing  many  millions  of  Eastern  capital.  It  has  ,  ®  .hArrAAS  miles  of  drives,  which  are  constantly  worked  ers)  that  one  vvouM  have  supposed  there  could  h 'S  been  made  in  t  he  hed-e  it  will  probably  j„  one-quarter  of  Christendom,  a 

•iso  a  very  large  and  rich  grant  of  lauds,  which  ®  fAA»  AA.nrA  tnr  mtiAA  kei>t  iu  repair,  aud  lead  to  many  hardly  have  beeu  a  hundred  [lersons  around.  be  enlarged  rai her  than  cb  sei  .  rivi:i  ,  iheie-  locality,  strangely  enough,  is 

are  now  mnullv  nassiusr  into  the  hands  of  1®'^®^  ®P®‘*®  hundred  feet  ..quare  for  miles  poiuts  of  interest.  A  lighthouse  of  the  third  The  prudential  and  moral  watch  over  tliis  the  iniident,  may  seem,  in  itself,  its  For  twelve  vears,  in  the  pr 

it  H  fit  aJI  onen  Wit  bin  a  radius  of  two  miles  there  are  ^ss  (soon  to  be  exalted  to  the  second  by  in-  JnZ  Ta t  i^bodi  om13  iil  c.’mmon  foe,  the  Episcopalian  L 


•re  now  rapidly  passing  into  tne  nanus  oi 
•otual  settlers.  No  man  with  his  eyes  open 


importance  is  cor  siderable.  The  event  may 


more  than  fifty  springs,  the  waters  being  all  of 


The  Christian  Union  thus  remarks : 

The  grace  of  Christian  comity  is  abundant 
in  one-quarter  of  Christendom,  and  that  hap¬ 
py  locality,  strangely  enough,  is  polygamous 
Utah.  For  twelve  years,  in  the  presence  of  the 
C'lmraon  foe,  the  Episcpalian  and  Methodist 


will  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  gigantic  en-  the  same  general  chara’cter.  The  place  at  pres 


Grove  is  entrusted  to  a  body  of  pastors  well  .eregar'led  as  “  Catholic  Emaneipat ion  ”  in  a  peKtSrtrw  thTe  pX 

iFnAivn  nn<l  rAaiiAA.fArl  Ar.  i  ir>  aAnt  t  Hav  u  pa  ul  nAn.  ...AnAA  . _ fI.a  Ai.,A....ii.A«iAA  /.f  1?.aaIiaI>  J  . 


tArrtriAAB  iiiunnAH  nnH  ATAciitpd  bv  this  crcat  •  -- -- Deacu  OI  piirc  White  sumi,  wncrc  HI  the  seusou 

eompanv  are  purely  mis'-ionary  efforts  Yet  if  r®®'®*'®^  '^y  from  Seligman,  eigh-  mosses  of  UDeipialled  beauty  may  be  collected, 

JSrcomianv  L  its  owr^^^^^  gain  is  teen  miles  away  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran-  iganother.  At  one  point  is  a  cluster  of  cypress 

spenincr  sources  of  wealth  and  power  hitherto  Railroad,  thougli  a  railroad  is  now  being  trees  often  reacheil  by  t  he  ocean  sprav,  and  the 

unknown  if  X  point,  and  will  be  open-  only  ones  of  their  kind  on  theeontlnent.  They 

unknown,  if  they  are  investing  their  capital  gj  for  traffic  this  Fall ;  tobe“  well  shaken  be-  gtand  no  and  breast  the  winds  till  their  oro- 
and  developing  rich  por  ons  o  our  grea  la-  fore  taken,”  we  all  thought  of  as  we  came  over  portions  are  too  1  ir  'c  for  the  scanty  nourish 
tional  domain,  otherwise  inac^ssible,  who  yesterday,  and  feared  we  ment  umv 

shall  complain?  If  in  o  n  g  is  ey  a  e  to  pieces  before  we  reached  here,  then  die  from  tlie  liotiom  upwanl  many  a  one 

nslug  men  of  refinementand  Christian  culture,  ,,  «fu,rA«  Hid  haf  ti.a  .  “  .  .  '*  upw^rd  many  a  one 


crease  of  its  illumiuai  ing  power)  is  one;  a  moss  known  and  respected.  At  pr*  sent  they  are  all  new  sense; — ttie  emancipation  of  Englisli  Ca- 
beach  of  pure  wliite  sand,  where  in  tlie  season  Methodists,  but  there  is  nothing  in  their  man-  tholicisrn  frtim  its  somewliat  cowarlly  atlitii  le 
mosses  of  unecpial ted  beauty  may  be  collected,  aucnient  to  suggest  other  worils  descriptive  of  *'f  nou-intercourse  witli  R  me,  ami  ibe  procla- 

•_ _ .1 _  _ i _ • _  ”  ”  *  _ . 1  aI.i  n _ i:.u  — ...S..A  ..t 


ew  sense  ;-T.ne  emancipauon  oi  ^ngiisn  v.a-  by,erian  and  Congregatiouallst  lamb.  By  sol- 
liolicisrn  from  its  somewdiat  cowar-lly  atlitii  le  league  and  c-  venant,  since  1870  Ephraim 

f  nou-intercourse  with  R^e,  ami  Uie  procli-  abstained  from  envying  Judah,  and  Judah 


At  one  point  is  a  cluster  of  cypress  it,  than  wise,  prudent,  and  Cliristian.  A  large  ^i**^*®^  old  E  'glu^h  doctrine  of  from  vexing  Ephi  aim,  Tlie  policy  then  a<loi*t- 

oeing  trees  often  reacheil  by  t  he  ocean  sprav,  and  the  chapel  has  been  erected  on  tlie  ground.^  and  )’ V’  Papacy  having  ceased  to  be  a  g.i  an.l  ever  since  faithfully  followed,  is  that 

open-  only  ones  of  their  kind  on  theeontlnent.  Tliey  Anme  evancrelical  nastor  nreaches  there  everv  P®''*'®®'  P®^®^.  Jasons  for  iin-  ^11  the  towns  of  any  considerable  size  ia 


some  evangelical  pastor  preaches  there  every  disabilities  on  Engli-sli  R  manists  have  t“"  i  “rv 

Sunday  morning,  und  a  Siibbath-school  is  held  ceased,  and  the  struggle  f.  r  the  .  o  -b  sioi-tioal  or  preach^  c 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Pacitic  Chautauqua  As-  noss-ssion  of  England  has  liecoine  a  purely  urof  fal, 


these  awful  roads  yesterday,  and  *®®r®d  we  t,,gy  draw  from  the  tliln  soil,  and  gociation  meets  here  yearly,  and  recently  held  spiritual  contest,  the  weap.  ns  of  vvliioh  war- 

using  men  oi  reuue.iiciiF»uo  v.uws..au  . . .  rJi'l  t!;?ABA°AiTfr«l5AnA^^^^^  Tir^  then  die  from  the  lK)t.omupwar.l.  many  a  one  an  eotnusiasiie  gatliering.  Twelve  hundred  of  fare  are  not  carnal.  If  it  is  the  end  of  Eras-  uguen  are  me  omy  excepuone.  am,  so  .b 

who  shall  object  to  a  liberal  return  for  their  ,  .  ,  ,  i  showing  dry,  dead,  amt  wcatherlieuten  below,  j^g  thirty-five  tliousand  members  were  pre-^ent,  *'•  f*'®  Church  of  Euglauc.,  or  the  be-  been  that  the  Bishop  has  respected  the 

investment.  'Who  can  measure  the  moral  and  [®  so™®^^®^  [“  region,  but  weirdly  beam  iful  atop,  wbh  its  evergreen  ami  many  more,  unable  to  secure  entertain-  B  of  the  end,  we  are  thankful.  j.jg[„g  ..  sects,”  nor  has  the  presiding 

civil  value  of  a  newline  of  towns  and  ciii.s,  but  the  nights  have  been  deligntlully  cool.  foliage  of  exquisite  fineness,  richly  bright  and  meat,  were  oblige<l  to  stay  away.  Another  ®>'l®r  trespassed  in  the  lea.st  upon  the  r^vi- 

wliere  at  once  law  is  respected,  where  speedily  Monday  morning.  I  preached  yesterday  in  green.  There  is  a  pebble  beach  where  finely-  year  ampler  arrangements  will  be  made,  bnt  The  Christian  Intel'igenc-'r  is  constrained  to  lege.s  of  l.is  brethren  ,.f  other  names.  Thus 

schools,  churches,  and  colleges  are  planted,  ‘h®  “Tabernacle.”  (a  large  tent  on  the  side  rounded  and  polisi.e.l  bebides  of  all  lines  may  there  is  IHtle  doubt  that  the  demand  for  ac-  receive  a  recent  Chautauqua  telegram  setting  ad  are  ®omp®‘dly  j  -tne^ 

•long  the  nearly  1  200  milesof  road  builtand  hill)  where  Brother  McEl  wee,  who  came  to  us  be  gathered.  Beauiif.d  i  lews— sometimes  of  commo.lations  will  exi-eed  the  su|>ply  even  forth  that  Dr.  Janes  Strong  had  sh  -wn  the  strife  between  brethren 

now  derated  by  this  company,  and  soon  to  be  last  Spring  from  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  breakers  dashing  on  a  jagged,  rocky  shore,  more  tlian  it  dill  lilts  > ear.  “substantial  reconciliation  between  Calvinism  _ | _ 

extendmi  to  the  ereat  Western  sea  Church,  preaches  every  Sabbath.  The  congre-  sometimes  rolling  in  nii>j'*sty  upon  long  reach-  A  gat liering  of  Christians  after  the  style  of  and  Arminianism  in  a  very  clear  and  conclu-  rrv.A  TtrAM.A,iiof  a...  faa  aa.i  AAA.rAAAFA  aa  » 


posing  oisaniiHies  on  it^ngimn  ^  mauisis  i  ave  Territory  have  been  occupied  with  t.acher 
ceased,  and  the  struggle  f  r  the  co  d*  sid.'-tical  or  preacher,  one  or  both,  whatever  dencmina- 
po88>'8sion  of  England  has  liecoine  a  purely  upgj.  possession  and  b'gins  work 

siuritual  contest,  the  weap;  ns  of  which  war-  holds  the  field  wit, l.out  a  lival.  Sail  Lake  City 
fare  are  not  carnal.  If  it  is  the  end  of  Eras-  a,,,,  Ogden  are  the  only  exceptions.  Ami  so  it 
nanism  i®  f*'®  Church  of  Eugla’ic.,  or  the  be-  been  that  the  Bishop  has  respected  the 
giuuicg  of  the  end,  we  are  thankful.  rights  of  “the  sects,”  nor  has  the  presiding 

elder  trespassed  iu  the  least  upon  the  |:>riTi- 
The  Christian  Intel'igenc'r  is  constrained  to  lege.s  of  liis  brethren  of  other  names.  Thus 
receive  a  rei'cnt  Cliautaiiqtia  telegram  setting  ®  *  ®f®  cooipuetly  j  >ined  against  tlie  commoa 


extended  to  the  great  Western  sea. 


ore  titan  it  <1M  this  > ear.  “suhstantial  reconciliation  between  Calvinisiu 

Agatliering  of  Christians  after  the  style  of  and  Arminianism  in  a  very  clear  and  conclu- 


strife  between  brethren. 


But  s  few  years  ago  Daniel  Webster,  when  B®'ion  numbered  fully  two  hundred,  and  in  es  of  beach;  now  of  quiet  coves  and  valleys  the  Mil<lmay  Conferences,  was  begun  this  year,  sive  manner,”  witli  grains  of  alluwanoe  : 

Secretary  of  State,  accounted  onr  domain  be-  the  evening  probably  exceeded  that  number,  and  distant  motiiitains,  i  hen  of  gorges  through  and  proved  successful  notwithstanding  the  Dr.  Strong  is  well  known  to  be  a  man  of 

yond  the  mountains  as  inaccessible  for  any  Only  about  thirty  or  forty  of  these  are  resi-  whicli  the  road  wi  nils  its  way  amid  a  luxuriant  brief  notice  given  of  it.  Adilresses  on  special  learning  and  ability;  but  if  he  actually  did 

practical  purpose,  and  so  “  of  no  teal  value  to  dents,  the  rest  are  transients,  yet  with  all  this  verdure  noniished  by  liiilden  sjiriugs — afford  topics  asslgneil,  wera  delivered  by  Rev.  Messrs,  wliat  is  here  asscite  I,  he  lias  sm  passeil  all 


FU  a,  vvxj,  jfethodist  qu<.te8  and  comments  on  a 

ve  manner,  with  grams  of  alluwanoe  :  seasonable  little  note  “from  a  most  trust- 

Dr.  Strong  is  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  rthy  witness,”  as  follows: 
aruiiig  and  ability  ;  but  if  he  actually  did  why  should  our  families  be  ol.Hged  to  send  to /otir 


practical  purpose,  and  so  “of  no  real  value  to  dents,  the  rest  are  transients,  yet  with  all  this  verdure  noniished  liy  Imlden  siiriugs— afford  topics  assigneil,  wera  delivered  by  Rev.  Mes-^rs.  wlnit  is  here  asscite  I,  he  has  sm  passed  aH  parso'im^es  in  succession,  and  find  lu  every  wse  that 

the  nation  ”  But  what  is  the  sublime  mani-  ebb  and  flow  the  congregation  remains  about  constant  and  pleasing  vari  ty.  In  Spring  a  Jewcll,  Stratton,  and  Sinex  of  the  Methodist  previous  theologians.  Ju-t  think  what  a  task  the  pastor  was  ai>seut  from  his  flock  without  having 

festatloi.  of  national  vital  energy  in  thrusting  the  same  numerically  Under  Brother  McEl-  profusion  of  wild-flowers  bloom,  many  not  church,  and  Patterson  and  McKenzie  of  our  '' f.-* iVmllto.ncnn'i'iMon  Tit-rtL^d^ad 

forth  tu-dav  not  one  nor  two.  but  manv  such  wee,  with  Elder  Johnston  from  the  Northern  found  else  wlieie.  Even  now  the  eye  is  delight-  own.  Meetings  for  Christian  conversation  anil  '"tio  lea,  anu  ais  pa  iic  lat  aiuuiic  n  ition  ofNewYork.  Why  should  a  man  choosing  to  remain 

line,  ef  liJ'.ed  power  acre.;  the  eoh’leeei.  Church,  end  Eider  Dougherty  of  the  Southern  ed  by  oome  hurdy  enon.-h  .0  h-ur  the  Sun., her  „„„ere„,w,  und  tor  ehiidreu,  were  ui,o  held,  il  ^  '  S,:.'  eV'»  ‘r.‘r 


made  any  provision  to  meet  the  ne<-e8sities  of  the  8i<'k 
or  liury  the  dead  ?  This  actually  oc<-urrod  in  this  city 
of  New  York 


forth  tu-dav  not  one  uor  two.  but  manv  such  wee,  witn  iiiiaer  jonnsion  irom  me  mormeru  found  elsewlieie.  uven  now  me  eye  is  ueiigui-  own.  Meetings  for  Christian  conversation  anil  ■  p...  u.w.mc.l  a,..a  ....vru-  ofNewYork.  Why  should  a  man  choosing  to  remain 

line,  of  li(o'.„d  power  ucroe.  the  eoh.iueui.  Church,  und  Elder  Dougherty  of  th^  .,d  by  ^me  hurdy  e„.„...h  .0  h-ur  the  Sum, her  «„„ore„,w,  und  tor  ehiidreu,  were  ul,o  held,  ill.j,',,'’" Ird'ffl.l  l' tr'S^hiue^Vim:: 

SO  bringing  to  our  doors*,  an<l  bindiuK  to  uj  with  Church,  we  have  succeeded  m  happily  h«vrmon-  drought.  There  is  a  sand  verli'ina,  creei>ing  Tiie  8ee<l  is  sown  from  winch  good  fruit  is  cou-  biliry  is  complete,  and  ut  the  same  tifrie  inC'nn-  day.  This  bus  actually  occurred, 

bars  of  steel,  the  Far  West  ?  What  a  measure  izing  all  the  Presbyterian  elements  of  the  place,  vine-like  over  the  s  iiM,  with  abundance  of  piuk  fldently  awaited  in  coming  years.  plete;  tliat  grace  is  irresistible,  and  yet  can  be  The  Methodist  has  for  several  years  contend- 

is  this  of  vital  force,  that  no  monntuia  barriers  Of  course  the  support  comes  largely  from  the  blossoms  in  maast-s,  ofien  spicily  fragrant.  It  whs  ut  first  designed  to  keep  the  Grove  resisieil ;  and  finally,  that  all  the  saints  ahull  eil  1.  I  hat  pastors  ought  to  have  vacations, 

can  hinder  our  progress,  but  through  mountain  Home  Mission  Board,  but  it  is  an  imfiorfaiit  Two  or  three  miles  off  from  the  regular  drive  open  only  dm  ing  Summer,  when  it  never  rains,  certainly  be  preserved  to  Go>i’s  heavenly  king-  2.  That  their  vacations  ought  not  to  occur  all 

and  valley  and  over  desert  plain  to  tlie  West-  ®n'>  inorensing  work.  A  church  building  is  are  the  ruins  cf  an  ol.l  chiircli  built  more  than  and  tents  afford  all  needed  shelter  for  campers,  '•om,  wl'ilc  many  '.f  th  -m  may  anl  actually  do  at  once,  8ui|>piag  large  sections  of  a  city  of 

ern  Ocean.’these  great  trans-continental  thor-  Br®«t>y  needed,  and  must  be  pushed  to  comple-  a  hnndre.l  years  ago.  at  i  he  sec  md  mission  cs-  since  so  many  cottages  have  been  built,  amt  oiSi! 

oughfares,  each  as  a  great  artery,  are  bearing  tion  in  the  Spring,  after  the  railroad  has  reach-  tablishe.i  in  California  by  prtesis  from  Sptiin.  the  [.roprietors  have  erected  lodging-houses,  ti  .omies,  or  was\,lio*  DoctoS7ertiJe^only  "a  tors'ai.d  churciiJi.  ’ Individual  pastors  do  pro- 

the  baiioiial  life-pulse  westward  to  the  sea,  ®d  the  place  and  the  bprmg  influx  of  visitors  It  is  near  a  river  that  was  name'l  ahiuttwo  and  a  n  sianrant  and  public  jiurlor,  and  a  clever  tissue  of  phrases  eluding  the  p -inis  at  vide  cooscientioosiy  f  r  the  necessary  pastoral 

which  also  returning,  tlirough  manifold  and  b®s  begun.  The  congregations  yesterday  were  hundred  years  bi-fore,  for  Mt.  Carmel  of  old,  bakery  and  store  have  been  set  up,  so  many  iBsue  ?  work  ari.sing  during  tlieir  vacations  ;  but  as  a 

multiform  channels,  enriches  again  the  na-  made  up  of  an  intelligent,  cultivated  people,  and  bears  the  name  si i  1.  Its  thick  stone  walls  are  lingering  und  loth  to  leave,  that  it  is  decid-  whole  the  Protestant  work  is  very  imperfectly 

tional  heart  1  entirely  wonted  to  Christian  worsliip.  The  and  part  of  its  roof  remain,  and  many  trai-es  ed  to  keep  open  the  year  roniid.  Before  long  The  Christian  Advocate  seeing  the  “  newsy  ”  manned  during  the  hot  months. 


fil ;  t  hat  the  tiesign  of  tlie  atonement  is  at  once  at  home  at  least  ou  the Babbiitb  to  serve Uis  own  people, 
definite  anil  indefinite;  tnat  the  sinner’s  ina-  be  burdeneil  with  four,  and  even  five,  services  on  a 


multiform  cbanuels,  enriches  aguiu  the  na¬ 
tional  heart  1 


entirely  wonted  to  Christian  worsliip. 


The  Christian  Advocate  seeing  the  “  newsy  ’ 


If  what  we  saw  at  Topeka  fairly  represents  only  difference  I  could  see  was  the  large  num-  are  left  to  witness  of  i  he  affectionate  ami  skil-  there  will  always  be  enough  tanyiiig  in  tlie  announcement  in  a  daily  papiir  that  a  ceitain 
the  influences  of  this  great  cori>oration  from  ^'"®  of  blind  people  who  come  in  leaning  on  ful  toil  bestoweil  on  it  by  these  Cnrisiian  fa-  Grove  to  make  us  good  an  amtience  an  I  Sab-  Mel  hudist  pastor  had  preache'l  “a  sermon  on 


sea  to  sea,  and  if  other  lines  are  in  any  good  the  arms  of  their  friends. 

measure  like  it,  the  nation’s  prineely  land-  The  Methodists,  the  Baptists,  and  the  Camp 


thers  and  their  Indian  eonvert.s.  Under  its  bath-school  as  are  fouml  in  many  of  tiie  lony 
floor  are  buried  foiirof  the  pious  men  who  min-  established  churches  on  this  coast.  Alreud' 


grant  will  have  been  well  bi'stowed.  If  the  bellites  have  each  a  church  in  the  place,  and  istered  at  its  altar,  also  a  governor,  dignitaries,  the  appointment  of  a  clergyman  to  reshle  |K'r- 

mountaiu  wealth  shall  be  brought  to  light;  if  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  at  work.  Altogether  it  is  the  and  otliers.  Tlie  iccorcs  of  the  cliurch  are  nianeutly,  and  care  for  the  spiritual  interests 

the  desert  shall  be  in  great  measure  reclaimed ;  strangest,  most  unheard-of  kind  of  resort  or  carefully  preserved;  tliey  were  beautifully  of  tlie  many  attracted  to  the  spot,  is  being 

nay,  if  the  millions  of  acres  of  rich  lands  shall  conglomeration  one  can  imagine.  What  its  written,  and  recent  excavations  have  proved  agitated. 


Salvation,”  proceeds  to  commi'ud  the  topic  as 
on  the  whole  “one  eminently  suitable  ”  for  the 
pulpit: 

Some  reasons  in  support  of  the  rccommen- 


work  ailsing  duiing  their  vacations  ;  but  as  a 
whole  the  Protestant  work  is  very  imperfectly 
mauncil  during  the  hot  months. 

The  Sunday-school  Times  gives  considera- 
bl*'  space  to  a  review  of  George  Washington 
Moon’s  book  on  “  Tlie  Revisers’  English.”  It 
sums  up  the  criticisms  of  Mr.  Moon  thus: 

He  makes  195  points  against  the  Revised 


dalion  in  ly  be  given.  Salvati  ni  is  the  theme  New  Testament’s  English,  bnt  more  than  HO- 
f  the  New  Testament,  because  it  was  the  ob-  of  these  points  are  really  made  against  the 


beoO'  Upied  by  a  good,  solid,  aud  loyal  i>eople  fot®''®  5®  to  be,  time  only  can  tell,  but  I  shall  their  exact  trmlifiiliiess  so  far  as  they  have  it  is  cause  for  thanking  God  and  taking  jeet  ot  the  life  and  death  of  Cnrist,  aud  of  the  original  Greek.  We  quote  a  special  illustra- 

_ what  wealth  and  power  will  so  have  been  oot  be  surprised  if  in  time  it  becomes  one  of  been  tested.  It  is  touching  to  rea<l  in  them  of  courage  tliat  there  is  on  this  coast  an  es'ab  intercession  wliich  He  ever  lives  to  make  for  tion;  “Having  found  fault  with  the  revisers 

added  to  the  nation!  If,  moreover,  "the  ex-  Hie  most  famous  resorts  of  the  land.  Three  the  baptism  of  cliildien  of  heuiheu  parents,  jjghed  seaside  resort,  witli  every  a-ivantage  His  people.  The  p-ople  to  wnoin  we  preach  f  r  the  needless  iiiseitioii  of  the  conjunction 

ceptional  peoples”  penetrated  by  these  rail-  years  ago  last  June  there  was  hut  one  house  in  and  of  Cliristinn  burial  bestowed  on  the  re-  that  Nature  can  afford  for  rest,  enjoyment.  and  havhigrlabned  i  hat' thev  hHd\fierebv  ‘  ut-’ 

line,  shall  .0  b«  hrousht  .,»»iiiy  under  'he  Place.  No-,  he^  at  the  Perry  Heuee  one  mains  of  bap, ited  o,„„,r..„  caiehed  from  a  „„d  reerea.ion  for  the  body,  and  eoatroii-.,  i.y  B.7e  "re  md  oafy'  S.  “pmif  ,t',Z!aL< 

civilizing  and  Christianizing  influences,  who  finds  as  well  appointed  an  hotel,  ami  as  pleas-  funeral  pile,  where  heaiben  fathers  hud  tried  moral  ami  Christian  principles.  None  saved  from  their  sins,  but  are  slaves  to  one  who  could  read  New  Testament  Greek, 

shall  measure  their  blessing  to  the  land?  antly  served  a  table  as  in  any  of  the  large  to  consume  them  after  death.  can  visit  Del  Monte  and  not  ufimire  it.  Many  vice,  tliough  naming  tlie'  name  of  Christ,  that  five  of  those  destructive  ‘amis’  were  in 

Letmecloselhisnoteby  wishing  that  many  '  ities.  The  Southern  is  also  a  fairly  comforta-  Coming  back  to  Del  ?.roiite,  one  finds  a  build-  a  Christian  will  love  an-i  bless  Pacific  Grove.  Many  are  ^lungering  and  thirsting  for  it.  A  the  original  text,  and  the  revisers  have  simply 

a  weary  vacationer  may  be  able  to  secure  the  ble  house  near  by,  more  moderate  in  cliarges,  ing  of  beautiful  an  liitect me,  pronounced  fault-  T.  few  know  what  it  is  they  long  f  ir.  but  m.  re  restored  Uiem.  Therenpoiq  Mr.  Moon  v^iu- 

rlde  which  I  have  done,  over  almost  900  miles  ®o’^  'hen  come  boarding  liouses  ininimerable.  less  by  some,  and  eeitainiy  pleasing  from  ev-  *"*  liavt*  a  deep  unrest  that  only  “  salvation”  cau  ally  8ugge-,t8  ilmt  it  is  so  much  the  vyoise  for 

Af  FV.U  ».T.a*npnt  road  ihrouch  a  verv  wonder-  But  the  stage  will  soon  be  readv.  and  I  must  erv  point  of  view,  generous  in  its  proportions,  Macarius  was  distlurfuislieil  both  as  a  theo-  satisfy.  the  original.  It  Matthew  s  style,  r  wrmi.g  was 

of  ttits  excellent  roaa,  I  nrougii  a  very  wonoer-  ^  »  ‘Fr,  .cau  y,  aim  x  must,  ery  i>uiii.  u.  i ..  ^  of  Cinrch  lii.storv.  His  \n,,ther  reason  whv  we  would  recommend  it  as  inelegant  as  i  hat,  the  revisers  ouglit  b.  have 

ful  land  of  creation.  May  he  be  able  to  breathe  pack  up  for  the  close  of  my  vacation.  with  lurches,  veraiida.s.  Iialls,  office  lobby  numeious  and  valuable.  So  great  to  sorne,  is  that  it  will  be  sucli  a  new  theme  to  known  better  tha  i  to  f -How  it.  Inauyques- 

for  ten  tlays  the  Rocky  Mountain  air.  Inhaling  Douglas  P,  Putnam,  reading-room,  dining-room,  and  parlor— all  ^as  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  learnimr  of  the  their  congregations!  The  list  of  topics  of  a  lion  of  style  between  Matthew  or  Mark,  on  the 

health  and  vigor  at  every  breath,  and  ret  urn,  - ♦♦ -  I  8i»acious,  cheerful,  ami  homelike,  simple  and  ,.|ergy,  that  he  issnid  t..  have  spent,  diirieg  his  popii  ar  o  ergynuiii  was  kept  lor  t  nee  years,  one  liand,  and  Mr.  M- on  in  the  other,  Mr. 

if  not  Mcfnally  younger, yet  fresher  aud  strong-  Seventy-five  thousand  immigrants  settled  in  unpretending  everywhere,  with  no  tinsel  or  fif..,  Hh..nt  20 ) 0"0  rouiil.  s.  eoiisiderably  over  and  .‘sal vaii  n  w.is  not  among  them,  either  ex-  M  'oii  i>ught  to  lie  leccguizeil  as  the  true 
er  for  tod  and  didv!  Arkansas  last  year,  and  it  is  thought  the  num-  gilt  to  offend  the  eyo.  Quiet  and  attentive  |  $100,000,  in  as-sistiug  aud  eucouraging  merito-  i  presse  I  or  iniplietl.  Few  have  been  silent  on  stan  lari  ;  ami  Mr.  Mo.ni’s  w.iii  let'  is  that  the 

••■te  r*.  New  Mexico,  Ang.  10,  Wi.  ber  of  settlers  this  year  will  be  even  greater.  I  waiters  serve  in  l  he  dining-room,  and  the  art '  rioua  siudeiits.  it  so  long,  but  to  many  cougregatiuns  it  would  revisers  did  not  see  this  from  the  begiuuiug. 


Macarius  was  distlngnisheil  both  as  a  then-  satisfy 


FFnAtf  Iin  for  the  clnao  nf  mvvnAnflAn  ..Ar-..hoa  VAr.tifliB  liilla  aIU  .a  i,,v,l,v  I  ioPt'l"  ®'’ "  of  Ch  IHch  lli.storv.  MIS  Aimt'ier  reason  wriy  we  wi>um  icvuuiiiiciiu  ii,  ..3  ..c 

pack  up  for  the  close  of  my  vaca  ion.  with  [ton  hes,  ver.md.i.s.  Iialls,  offi.^  lobby  I  So  great  to  some,  is  that  it  will  be  sucli  a  new  theme  to  known  better  tha  t  to  f -How  it.  In  any  ques- 

Douolas  P,  Putnam.  reading-room,  dining-room,  and  l'®rlor— all  I  .^g  j^.g  ^^^^1  primioling  the  learning  of  the  their  congregations  I  I'he  list  of  topics  of  a  lion  of  style  lietween  Matthew  or  Mark,  on  the 
•  *  I  spacious,  cheerful,  ami  In  nnelike,  simple  and  clergy  ^  tliat  Ite  is  ssiid  t.  ■  have  spent ,  (Inrieg  his  pop  it  ar  o  ergynuin  was  kept  lor  tiiee  yeais,  one  lian<l,  and  Mr.  M.  on  '  n  the  other,  Mr. 

Seventy-five  thousand  immigrants  settled  in  unpretending  everywhere,  with  no  tinsel  or  !  Hh..nt  20 ) 0"0  roidil*  s.  eoiisidernbly  over  and  tialvaii  n  w.is  not  among  them,  either  ex-  M  'oii  i>ught  to  lie  leccguizcfl  as  the  true 
Arkansas  last  year,  and  it  is  thought  the  num-  gilt  to  offend  the  eye.  Quiet  and  attentive  j  $100,000,  in  as-sistiug  aud  eucouraging  merito-  i  presse  I  or  iniplietl.  Few  have  been  silent  on  stan  lari  ;  ami  Mr.  Mo.ni’s  w.in  lm'  is  tliat  tbs 


.Aimther  reason  why  we  would  recommend  it  as  Inelegant  as  ihat,  the  revisers  ouglit  b.  have 


waiters  serve  in  the  dining-room,  and  the  art '  rioua  siudeiits. 


it  so  long,  but  to  many  cougregatiuna  it  would  '  reviaera  did  not  see  this  from  the  begiuuiug.’ 
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•  S'^KliNAHONAl.  SEHIKs, _ 

oooflaj*  S^pt*  10«  lliHS* 

CALAMITIKS  FORE  TOLD. 

Th»*  lA»«!ston  ;  -Warit  xiii.  1-20. 

1  &»d  iw>  hn  went  oat  of  the  temp's,  one  of  hie  dteclpies 
Mltk  «oto  him.  Master  see  whtt  mtLuer  ot  stones  and  i 
Wha'  bniidlDKS  are  beret 

X  And  Jesus  s'lSweiiuK  sstd  unto  btm.  S^est  th  m  these 
■Teat  bulldintn?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon 
another,  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down. 

h.  And  as  he  sa  upon  the  mount  »t  utlTes.  orer  aaralnst 
the  temple.  Peter  and  James  and  John  and  Andrew  asked 
bias  piiTHtely. 

A  Tell  us.  when  shall  these  things  be  t  and  what  shall  be 
the  rign  When  all  these  tblugs  ehsll  be  tu  fl  led  T 
a.  And  Jesus  answerlne  them  began  to  say,  I'ake  heed 
lest  anr  man  deceire  you  : 

6  For  m  iny  shall  come  In  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ; 
and  shall  decelTe  many. 

T  And  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  aud  rumors  of  wars, 
be  ye  not  troubled:  for  such  things  must  needs  be;  but 
the  en  1  shall  iii>t  be  yet. 

8.  For  nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and  kinganm 
scalii  t  king  lorn;  and  there  shall  be  earihqu  ikes  In  dlTers 
places,  and  there  shall  be  famines  and  trouules.  I'heee 
are  the  beginnin.s  of  s-  rio  s. 

9.  But  take  hi-ed  to  yourselves :  for  they  shall  deliver  you 
np  to  oottnclls;  and  In  the  synagogues  ,re  shall  b  *  beaten  : 
and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my 
Bake,  for  a  testimony  against  them 

10.  And  the  Oospel  must  first  be  published  among  all 
nations. 

It.  But  when  they  shall  lead  you,  and  deliver  you  up, 
take  no  thought  beforehand  what  ye  -hall  sites k,  neither 
do  ye  I  remedlt  te;  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you  In 
that  hour,  that  speak  ye:  fur  It  Is  not  ye  that  speak,  but 
the  Hoir  OhO't 

11.  Now  the  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  death, 
and  the  father  the  son:  and  children  shall  rii-e  up  against 
their  parenia,  and  shall  cause  ihem  to  be  ■  ut  to  death. 

13  And  ye  shall  be  bated  of  all  meu  for  my  name’s  sake ; 
but  be  ibat  shall  eudure  uuto  the  end,  the  same  snail  be 
aaved. 

14.  Kut  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  ot  desolation, 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  siandlng  wuere  It  ought 
not  (let  him  that  readeih  un  ler-tand),  then  lot  them  that 
be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mouutatns 

15  And  let  him  that  is  on  the  house-top  not  go  down  into 
the  house,  neither  enter  therein,  to  take  auytblug  out  of 
his  house : 

16  An<l  let  him  that  Is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  again 
for  tn  tike  up  his  g  rment 

17.  But  W'le  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that 
give  suck,  ill  those  days! 

18.  And  pray  ye  th  it  your  fl'ght  be  not  in  the  winter. 

19  For  In  those  days  sh  til  be  affliotioii,  HUi;h  us  was  not 
from  the  begliinlnu  of  the  creation  which  Ood  created  unto 
thi  time,  neither  shall  be 

90  And  ezcetii  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days, 
no  fiesh  should  be  stv-id:  but  tor  the  elect’s  sake,  whum 
he  hath  chosen,  be  hath  shortened  the  days. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  EITTREOGE,  0.0. 

Golden  Text. — "A  prudetU  man  foreseeth  the 
evil,  and  hideth  himself." — Prov.  xxil.  3. 

Bomb  Text. — "The  xeord  of  the  Lord  endureth 
forever." — 1  Peter  1.  25. 

Parallel  passages — Matt.  xxlv.  1-14;  Luke  xxi. 
6-36. 

This  was  the  last  visit  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
Temple.  As  He  is  leaving  it,  one  of  the  disciples. 
In  the  hearing  of  the  others,  calls  His  attentinii  to 
the  massiveness  aud  beauty  of  the  walls.  Luke 
says  that  they  directed  His  eyes  to  the  “goodly 
stones  and  gilts.”  The  wall  was  builr.  up  on  three 
sides  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and  the  space  then  filled  in 
with  earth,  thus  forming  a  broad  atea  upon  which 
the  Temple  was  erected.  From  ihe  Jewish  his¬ 
torian  Josephus,  we  learn  that  the  Temple  was 
built  of  white  marble,  so  white,  that  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  it  appeared  like  a  mountain  of  snow,  and 
that  some  of  the  stones  were  fifty  feet  long,  twen¬ 
ty-four  teet  wide,  and  sixteen  feet  thick.  It  was 
with  feelings  of  wonder  and  pride  that  the  dis¬ 
ciples  call  the  attention  of  their  Master  to  this 
magnificent  structure,  little  anticipating  the  an¬ 
swer  wliich  followed. 

Vebsb  2.  The  prophecy  in  this  verse  impresses 
the  reader  by  its  boldness  and  definiteness,  and 
yet  no  prophecy  in  ihe  Bible  was  more  literally 
fulfilled.  No  event  seemed  more  improbable  than 
this  that  the  Temple  could  be  so  totally  destroyed. 
It  was  Llie  pride  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  also  of 
the  Roman  officials  in  Jerusalem,  and  it  seemed 
impossible  that  any  hand  could  be  lifted  lor  its 
destruciioQ.  Then  again,  when  Jesus  uttered 
tlp'se  words  Ihere  were  no  signs  of  the  terrible 
days  which  were  to  come  upon  Israel.  True,  there 
had  been  a  few  insurrections,  but  they  had  been 
ea-^ily  suppressed,  and  tlie  Jewish  naiion  were,  to 
All  appearance,  crushed  under  the  R  iraan  yoke, 
t  no  ho(>6  of  any  relief.  It  is  interesting  to 
iiher.  In  onnnection  with  this  prophecy,  that 
n  TilSs  commanded  that  the  Temple  should  l>e 
vo  l,  but  ill  spite  of  his  command  the  prophecy 
the  Nazaro'ie  was  fullllled.  The  worJs  “  Tliere 
■nil  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another,”  &c., 
gnify  a  complete  destruoiion.  In  the  study  of 
his  verse  read  1  Kings  ix.  7 ;  Jer.  xxvi.  18;  Mi<  ah 
II.  12;  Luke  xlx.  41-44.  It  was  foity  years  after 
tills  prophecy  was  spoken  that  the  Temple  was 
laid  in  ruins. 

Vebses  3,  4.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
this  question  of  the  four  disciples,  as  given  by 
Mark  and  Mattliew.  As  recorded  both  by  Mark 
and  Luke  it  refers  only  to  the  event  just  prophe- 
cied  by  Jesus,  but  in  M  itthew  the  first  question 
has  tills  reference,  wliile  the  second  seems  to  re¬ 
fer  to  the  second  coming  of  Ctirist  and  ttie  end  of 
the  world,  the  last  event  ushered  in  by  Uis  com¬ 
ing.  Some  have  argued  that  Matthew  adds  a 
question  to  that  recorded  by  the  other  evangulisls. 
And  viewing  this  second  question  as  distinct, 
they  reason  that  it  had  reference  to  the  last  com¬ 
ing  of  the  Siviour  in  gl  iry,  as  in  1  Tim.  vi.  14. 
But  wl'en  we  remember  liow  ignor.uit  the  disciples 
were  of  all  spiritual  truth,  and  add  to  tliis  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  even  believe  His  distl  ct  words 
about  His  death  and  resurrection,  it  is  impossible 
to  supp  'se  that  they  had  any  conception  of  ihe 
second  coming  of  their  Lord  in  the  gloiy  of  the 
conquering  Messiah,  and  the  most  obvious  and 
satisfactory  explanation,  is  that  the  words  in 
Matihew  “What  shall  he  the  sign  of  Tny  com¬ 
ing?”  mean  only  Thy  coming  to  deliver  Israel 
and  to  sot  up  Thy  kingdom.  And  the  disciples 
believed  that  tliis  event  would  take  place  when 
tbe  Tern  (lie  was  destroyed,  and  that  then  the  end 
of  tbe  world,  or  of  tlie  old  order  of  things,  would 
take  place.  For  to  their  eyes  the  coiitiauance  of 
tbe  Temple  aud  tbe  duratiou  of  timo  were  the 
same,  and  therefore,  in  their  astonishment  at 
the  prophecy  of  ttielr  Master,  they  ask  Him  when 
this  predicted  end  of  the  world  is  to  lake  place. 
The  fact  that  our  Lord,  in  His  answer,  utters 
prophecies  concerning  His  second  advent  and  tbe 
final  judgment,  is  no  argument  to  prove  that  tbe 
question  of  the  disciples  had  reference  to  more 
than  one  event,  the  de-<truction  of  Jerusalem.  But 
as  they  had  siioken  of  Uis  coming  and  the  end  of 
the  world  ignorantly,  the  Saviour  seeks  to  eu- 
lighten  iheiu  in  His  answer. 

Vebse  5.  He  begins  His  answer  with  a  warning, 
for  Jesus  knew  how  weak  the  disciples  were,  and 
how  easily  they  might  be  misled  by  impostors. 
We  need  these  warning  words  peculiarly  respect¬ 
ing  subjects  such  as  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  Bible.  The  very  holiest 
of  men  and  women  are  liable  to  be  deceived,  and 
great  injury  has  been  done  to  tbe  Church  by  the 
fanatical  zeal  and  dogmatism  of  such  persons,  who 
were  sincere  but  misled. 

Vebse  €.  It  is  stated  that  as  many  as  fifteen 
false  messiahs  appear^  after  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  De  Wetle  says  that  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
they  appeared  beforexhe  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  from  this  many  argue  that  J<sus  is  speaking 
here  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  not  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  holy  city.  But  it  is  more  Inglcal 
to  take  His  words  as  referring  to  all  religious  im¬ 
postors,  all  who  pretended  to  possess  divine  in¬ 
spiration.  Theudas  was  one  (Acts  v.  36),  and  so 
were  Simon  Magus,  Dosltheus,  Mohammed.  In 
this  class  may  be  included  the  Pope  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  preleads  to  have  divine  power  and 
infallible  knoMledge  of  spiritual  truth.  He  thus 
assumes  the  place  of  Christ,  and  is  an  impostor, 
deceiving  many.  Josephus  relates  one  instance 
of  a  false  prophet  from  Egypt,  who  marched  as 
far  as  tlie  Mount  of  Olives  at  the  head  of  30  030 
deluded  men,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Roman 
soldiers. 

Vebses  7,  8.  A'ford  refers  the  significance  of 
the  words  “rumors  of  wars  ”  to  tlie  threats  of  war 
which  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero  made  against 
the  Jews,  but  there  is  danger  in  such  specific  ap¬ 
plications  of  prophecy.  We  know  this,  that  al¬ 


though  there  was  perfect  peace  in  Judea  and  all 
the  Roman  Empire  when  our  Saviour  uttered 
these  words,  there  were  later  great  commo¬ 
tions  and  actual  wars,  which  kept  the  people 
ill  agitation  and  fear.  “Tbe  end  shall  not  be 
yet.”  That  is,  the  end  of  the  world.  On  the  8lh 
verse  it  is  Interesting  to  notice  the  history  of 
the  wars  between  the  nations  of  ths  world, 
so  f  ir  as  to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  seholar  the 
truth  of  the  Saviour’s  words.  We  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  this  prophecy  that  wars  will  continue 
down  to  the  end  of  thewoilil.  “  Earthquakes  in 
divers  places.”  It  is  e  isy  to  instance  earthquakes 
after  tlio  time  of  CnrisI,  as  in  Asia  Minor  A.  D.  60, 
Campania  A.  D.  63,  and  also  later  in  Phrygia, 
Apame  i,  Laodicea,  and  Judea.  So  we  might  men¬ 
tion,  under  “  famines  and  trjiibles,”  tlie  plague  of 
A.  D.  66,  which  destroyed  30,000  In  Rome  in  a  few 
weeks.  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau¬ 
dius,  there  were  four  periods  of  famine  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  Greece,  and  Rome.  In  the  year  A.  D.  33 
there  was  a  persecution  ot  the  Jews  in  Ale.xandria, 
and  about  tho  same  time  50,000  Jews  were  killed 
at  Selucia.  Luke  adds  to  the  accounts  by  Matthew 
and  M  irk,  “And  fearful  sights  and  great  signs 
shall  be  from  heaven.”  Those  who  refer  this 
prophecy  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  mention 
many  wonderful  sights  which  preceded  that  ev  -nt. 
I  will  only  mention  the  one  recorded  by  Josephus, 
of  a  star  resem'iliug  a  sword,  which  stood  over 
the  city,  and  a  comet  which  continued  for  an  en¬ 
tire  year.  “These are  tho  beginnings  of  sorrows.” 
Greater  woes,  and  of  a  moral  as  well  as  physical 
character,  were  to  follow. 

Vebses  9,  10.  Christ,  now  prophecies  the  perse¬ 
cution  which  would  fall  on  His  disciples,  and  He 
teaches  them  th:it  thev  were  to  interpret  these 
sufferings  as  a  sign  of  His  coming  to  execute  judg¬ 
ment  upon  His  and  llieiroiiemios.  Read  John  xv. 
19,  23;  1  Pet.  iv.  16;  Matt.  xi.  6;  Rev.  ii.  10-13. 
All  of  the  Apostles  sulfered  martyrdom,  except 
John.  James,  Paul,  James  tlie  Less,  and  probably 
Peter,  were  put  to  death  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  history  of  the  persecutions  of  tho  early 
Church  is  intensely  Interesilng,  as  a  picture  of 
sublime  heroism  and  of  a  loyalty  to  Christ,  which 
could  sing  in  the  very  f.iee  of  deith.  Of  tne  first 
ten  persecutions  und  t  Roman  em  lorors,  the  most 
terrible  were  under  Decius  and  Diocletian.  His¬ 
tory  informs  us  that  in  this  last  persecution  17,003 
Christians  were  slain  in  a  single  month,  and  141,- 
000  were  put  to  death  in  the  tea  years  that  tills 
awful  carnage  continued.  “For  My  sake”;  that 
is.  the  mntive  in  these  persecutions  was  hatred  to 
Ctirist.  On  verse  10,  it  is  a  fact  of  great  interest 
that  before  tho  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gos¬ 
pel  had  been  proclaimed  throughout  the  habitable 
world.  The  connection  of  this  verso  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  is  that  through  persecution  and  martyr¬ 
dom  iheGospel  was  to  be  preached  most  eloquent¬ 
ly  and  convincingly. 

Vebse  11.  Read  Matt.  x.  16.  The  two  prominent 
thoughts  in  this  verse  are 

1.  Anxiety  and  care  for  future  emergencies 
would  have  unfitted  them  for  the  great  work  en¬ 
trusted  to  them,  which  was  the  preaching  of  tho 
Gospel.  They  were  therefore  to  take  no  thought 
for  to-morrow,  but  to  do  well  the  work  of  each  mo¬ 
ment,  trusting  in  God  for  strength  and  wisdom  for 
the  coming  hours. 

2.  The  Holy  Ghost  would  speak  through  them. 
The  promise  was  not  that  tho  Holy  Ghost  shou  d 
assist  them,  but  should  take  possession  of  them, 
and  speak  through  their  lips.  Road  Acts  ii.  4,  iv. 
8, 31 ;  Matt.  x.  19.  Read  also  the  promise  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  to  Mose:^  (Exod  iv.  12),  and  to  Jeremiah  (Jer. 
i.  7).  Read  2  Sam.  xxiii.  2;  2  Tim.  iv.  17.  God 
is  always  ready  to  spoak  through  His  children, 
when  they  are  ready  to  crucify  self  aud  to  be  filled 
wiih  tlie  Hiiiy  Ghost. 

Vebses  12,  13.  Here  we  have  a  picture  of  a  ha¬ 
tred  to  Chiist,  so  bitter  that  its  fanatical  zeal  de¬ 
stroys  all  ties  of  natural  affection.  See  Matt.  x. 
21,  22.  This  prophecy  was  literally  fulfilled,  as 
every  reader  of  Church  lilstory  knows.  The  m  ist 
biiter  persecutors  of  the  early  C.iristiaus  were 
their  nearest  friends  and  r.ilative3,  who  looked  un¬ 
moved  ou  their  dying  agonies.  But  there  was  a 
glorious  end  of  all  this  soirow,  and  when  that  end 
shoul  I  CO  lie,  then  the  reward  was  sure,  even  eter¬ 
nal  life  (Hebrew  iii.  6-14;  Rev.  ii.  10).  The  word 
“saved”  does  not  refer  to  a  temporal  salvation. 
How  endure  to  Hie  end  ?  Answer — Endure  patieut- 
ly,  heroically,  aud  joyfully  (Dan.  xii.  12). 

Vebses  14-16.  In  1  Kings  xi.  5-7,  tliis  word 
“abomination”  signifies  an  idol.  Read  Dan.  ix. 
27.  The  “  abominatioa  of  desolation”  is  Hio 
abomination  that  causeth  desolation.  See  Din. 
ix.  25-27,  xii  11.  The  reference  here  is  to  the  R  j- 
maii  army,  wliose  power  w.is  put  forth  to  ravage 
and  destroy  Jerusalem.  “  Stan  ling  whore  it  ought 
not” — that  is,  in  the  holy  pla  e;  and  tho  reference 
is  to  tlio  Roman  standards  planted  in  the  tom,>lH. 
Oil  these  standards  wore  eagles  a' d  images  of  the 
emperor,  which  were  worshipped  by  tho  army. 
This  desecration  of  the  holy  temple  was  to  be  a 
signal  to  the  Christians  to  retire  from  the  city.  Ii 
they  were  on  the  housetop,  they  were  not  oven  to 
dcsceiiil  through  tlio  interior  of  tho  house,  but  go 
down  by  the  outer  stairway.  Nor  could  they  de¬ 
lay  for  tho  puriiose  of  collectiug  together  their 
Clothing,  for  the  danger  was  so  near  that  no  time 
could  be  safely  lost.  Even  the  field  laborer  was 
to  fiee  for  his  life,  and  not  to  g  >  back  to  the  place 
w’here  he  h  id  laid  down  his  outer  garment,  though 
this  might  be  but  a  few  paces  off. 

Vebses  17-19.  The  meaning  of  verse  17  Is  that 
the  class  referred  to  would  have  greit  difficulty  in 
fieeing  from  the  enemy.  You  will  notice  that  the 
command  in  verse  18  is  not  to  pray  that  ad  these 
calamities  miy  be  avoided,  and  so  flight  be  un¬ 
necessary.  No.  The  calamities  wore  sure  to 
come,  as  a  judgment  upon  Israel  for  the  sin  of  re¬ 
jecting  tho  Messiah ;  but  they  could  pray  for  the 
mitigation  of  these  sorrows;  and  we  are  justified, 
therefore,  in  teaching  that  the  time  and  order  of 
these  events  had  been  arranged  with  reference  to 
the  prayers  which  Go  I’s  people  would  offer.  The 
Jewish  Winter  extended  from  the  middle  of  De¬ 
cember  to  the  middle  of  February.  The  days 
were  short,  the  cold  iutense,  the  snow  deep,  mak¬ 
ing  Ihe  roads  bad  and  travelling  dangerous.  On 
the  19th  verso  notice  what  Josephus  says  ot  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jews:  “All  the  calamilios  of  all 
m  inkind,  since  the  world  began,  are,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  inferior  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
Jews.”  Wickedness  reached  its  climax  then,  and 
so  the  judgments  of  a  jealous  God  wero  most  sig¬ 
nally  manifested. 

Vebse  20.  “Except  the  Lord  had  shortened 
those  days.”  God  had  fixed  tho  duration  of  these 
calamities  in  His  eternal  counsels,  and  by  His 
grace  and  providence  He  shortened  tho  dark  days. 
God  never  overlooks  His  chosen  ones.  The  Church 
is  safe  in  His  hands.  Thougn  tho  storms  beat 
upon  her,  she  will  not  be  wholly  destroyed.  Dark 
days  are  yet  to  come — days  of  trial  and  sorrow, 
days  of  persecution  and  martyrdom  ;  but  “  for  tho 
elect’s  sake,”  Ho  who  keepeth  Israel  will  see  that 
the  days  are  shortened.  Tho  end  will  come  when 
the  Gospel  has  been  published  among  all  nations. 
Then  He  who  ascended  from  Olivet  come 
again  in  like  manner,  and  claim  His  own.  Then 
all  enemies  shall  be  put  under  His  feet,  and  Bo 
shall  reign  on  tho  earth,  where  once  He  was  cru- 
clfli’d  between  two  thieves. 

May  God  give  you  great  wisdom  in  toaiihing 
this  lesson. 

The  youngest  pensi  >nor  of  the  Government 
is  James  W.  (3i’aud  ill,  ag?d  fifteen  years,  of 
Philadelphia.  A  year  ago  last  March  lie  en¬ 
listed  in  the  navy,  and  soon  afterward  was  s'mt 
to  S‘*uthern  waters,  where  he  comrade  I  ty¬ 
phoid  fever,  which  left  him  deaf.  He  draws 
:  813  a  mouth. 


WEIGHTY  WORDS. 

The  twenty-sixth  anniversary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Editors’  and  Publishers’  Association  was  cele¬ 
brated  a  fortnight  ago  by  a  Convention  at  Hud¬ 
son  and  a  subsequent  railroad  excursion  into 
Northeastern  Dakota.  We  are  told  that  tlie  fes¬ 
tivities  at  Hudson  in  Wisconsin,  Minnetonka  and 
Moorlicad  in  Minnesota,  ami  at  Fargo  and  Grand 
Forks  in  Dakota,  were  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
all  returned  from  tlie  trip  “  with  the  kindest  of 
feelings  towards  everybody.”  The  annual  address 
at  Hudson  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  Sey¬ 
mour,  now  under  appointment  as  United  States 
Consul  to  Canton,  China.  This  address,  as  we  find 
it  in  the  La  Crosse  Republican  Leader  of  Aug.  15, 
is  full  of  good  points.  Touching  on  Popular  Edu- 
cation,  he  dropped  some  sentences  of  great 
weight,  and  which  he  did  right  well  to  utter  be¬ 
fore  such  select  and  iriflnentlal  com(iany  : 

In  the  treatment  of  the  educational  interests  of 
tills  country,  a  cowardly  and  ill-advised  liinitatinn 
of  what  constitutes  “popular  education”  has 
marked  the  action  of  tlio  Press,  and  public  soliooi 
boards  and  managers. 

Tne  chief  difficulty  has  been  that  tliose  citizens 
who  claimed  to  he  niost  liiieral  in  sentiment  were 
the  lea«t  tolerant  in  the  applicatiou  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  system  of  education. 

While  boa-itlng  of  free  and  popular  education, 
we  have  excluded  from  our  public  schools  forty 
centuries  of  authentic  history;  and  barred  out  the 
youth  of  the  land  froui  access  to  sources  of  knowl¬ 
edge  which  liave  never  debased,  but  have  always 
elevated  mankind  when  applied  to  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment,  social  happiness,  physical  soundness, 
mural  welfare,  (lorsoiial  security,  public  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  material  progress,  and  the  general  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

Whether  this  aversion  to  sacred  history,  as  an 
element  of  popular  education,  is  based  on  doubts 
as  to  its  auiheniicity ;  or  distrust  in  its  big  “  fish- 
stories”;  or  disbelief  in  miracles;  It  Inculcates 
principles  that  embarrass  hide-bound  skeplios, 
who  ill  vain  attempts  to  account  for  a  Creation 
without  a  Creator,  prefer  the  theory  that  ele¬ 
phants  were  evolved  from  clams  and  oysters;  and 
that  our  ancestors  were  apes,  evolved  from  atoms, 
or  raollusks  or  vegetable  mush;  and  ignore,  repu¬ 
diate  und  cast  aside  Hie  Mosaic  cosmogony,  and 
the  established  truths  of  physical  science,  because 
their  finite  powers  cannot  fathom  the  depths  or 
comprehend  the  fulness  of  that  unseen  but  Infi¬ 
nite  Power  that  “meteth  out  the  heavens  with  a 
span,”  and  maintains  the  harmonious  operations 
of  tho  universe  by  superhuman  wisdom. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  whose  disooverios  and 
dovelopnieiits,  if  recorded  by  any  historian  of 
former  limes  withoat  palpable  evidence  to  corrob¬ 
orate  them,  would  lax  pnblio  or  personal  credu¬ 
lity  more  than  any  miracle  recorded  in  “  Holy 
Writ.” 

If  it  had  been  therein  recorded  that  upon  bis  es¬ 
caping  from  the  wiiale,  Jonah  liad  aimouiiced  his 
safety  by  telegraph  across  tho  continent,  or  by 
cablegram  across  the  sea,  to  fiionds  who  had 
given  him  up  as  “  lost”;  or  if  it  liad  been  chron¬ 
icled  that  Hie  braying  of  Balaam’s  ass  was  lieard 
at  a  distance  ot  two  hundred  miles  by  the  tele¬ 
phone;  or  that  coiiflietiiig  armies  threw  de-truc- 
tive  missiles  into  each  other’s  camps  a  league 
apart;  or  that  iron  ships  iadeii  with  cargoes  of 
iron  had  crossed  Hie  ocean  between  the  continents ; 
or  that  when  David  exclaimed  “The  heavens  de¬ 
clare  the  glory  of  God,  and  tho  llrmainont  show- 
eth  His  handiwork,”  lie  liad  announced,  with  the 
astronomical  precision  of  modern  times,  to  all 
nations  on  tho  globe,  years  in  advance,  the  day, 
tiour,  aud  minute  in  which  the  tran>it  of  Venus, 
and  the  comotic  and  ecliptic  visitations  would  oo- 
cur;  or  if  the  “  foolish  virgins  ”  had  been  inform¬ 
ed  ttiat  their  empty  lamps  could  be  repleuished 
with  oil  flowing  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
which  couiaiiis  all  of  the  elements  for  its  own  de¬ 
struction  by  fire,  tho  exacting  school  of  critics 
would  have  filled  the  world  with  unbelief  for 
many  centuries.  Wo  must  credit  science,  which 
assumes  new  pliases  with  every  step  ot  its  pro¬ 
gress,  with  many  valuable  confirmations  and  dis¬ 
coveries.  Tne  need  of  a  higher  philosophy  is  im¬ 
perative  throughout  the  1  ind. 

The  prevalence  of  lawlessness  and  crime  in  our 
country,  and  tno  growing  insecurity  to  life  and 
property,  are  largely  attributable  to  tlie  absence 
from  our  public  seliools  of  those  precepts  of  wis¬ 
dom,  justice,  and  righteousness  which  should  en¬ 
ter  into  the  very  foundations  of  society  aud  of  hu¬ 
man  charaoier;  and  to  tho  wanton  do->eeialion  of 
a  wisely  appointed  day  of  hallowed  rest,  whose 
beneficence,  when  duly  oliserved  and  re>-pected.  Us 
fully  attested  in  tho  pnysical  economy  of  mankind. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Seymour’s  contemporaries 
of  tlie  Wisconsin  Press,  of  all  parties,  pay  him  a  i 
liigli  tribute  of  respect  iu  view  of  liis  new  duties 
and  rosponsibilitios.  | 

GEN.  SHERMAN’S  TALK. 

Gen.  Sherman  lias  been  talking  about  Archi¬ 
bald  Forbes’s  North  American  lieview  arliele 
on  our  army.  He  U  pleased  with  it,  compli¬ 
ments  the  writer,  and  sa)8  sonoo  interesting 
iliitigs.  While  it  is  true  Hiat  fur  soldiers  cost 
$1,()U0  per  year  on ch,  against  a  fourth  or  filth 
.  f  that  sum  paid  by  France  or  Germany,  vve 
take  better  eaie  of  our  men,  and  the  differenee 
is  largely  due  to  tiie  c  st  of  moving  them. 
Wo  pay  as  ranch  to  send  a  recruit  from  New 
York  to  Mexico  as  a  tourist  would  be  taxed, 
while  abroad  the  traiisportuti  u  on  a  govern¬ 
ment  railroail  is  pruetioally  free.  Tho  General 
is  not  dissatisfi  *<1  over  his  lot  when  com()ared 
with  the  rewards  showered  liy  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  on  succ  ssfiil  commiimleis,  though  lu 
the  matter  of  pensions  the  Britishers  liave  au 
advauiage,  for  large  pensions  are  often  contin¬ 
ued  to  the  tliird  aud  lourth  generati  d.  In 
popular  esteem  Geii.  Slierman  tliinks  the  vet¬ 
erans  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  poli¬ 
ticians,  adding : 

“The  people  are  now  as  enthusiastically  the 
friends  aud  admirers  of  the  Generals  of  tlie 
late  war  as  they  were  in  18d5,  There  might  be 
forty  Governors  or  Senators  on  a  train  willing 
enough  to  spea'it  to  the  ilear  people,  but  let 
Phil  Sherldau  sL-p  on  tlie  rear  platf 'rm  and  all 
the  streets  wouhl  be  filled  for  “Little  Phil”  to 
say  something,  altliough  he  can’t  make  much 
more  of  a  speech  thau  his  liorse.  It  is  the 
same  with  Hancock,  and  would  have  been  the 
same  with  Meade  or  Thomas.  The  h"ld 
Grant  has  in  the  hearts  of  tne  people,  is  a 
mystery  1 1  tho  p  •litleians.  If  they  were  wise, 
instead  of  trying  to  get  him  out  of  their  way 
by  abusing  him,  they  would  lio  as  the  Cninese 
do  with  ’‘Josh.”  feed  him  up  with  honors  until 
he  became  so  fat,  good-natured  and  lazy,  that 
they  need  not*  bo  longer  afraid  of  him.  I 
swung  round  the  circle  with  President  Hayes, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  tiack,  and 
I  think  the  people  liked  to  see  me  just  as  well 
as  ever.  Tne  popularity  of  the  soldier  is  en¬ 
during,  while  (hat  of  the  politician  is  epheme¬ 
ral  at  best.  Wtiat  the  s  fidier  did  covers  a 
multitude  of  mistakes  and  follies,  as  wed  as  u 
few  sins.  An  untimely  letter  may  snuff  out 
the  most  successful  political  leader  aud  lay 
him  on  the  shelf.  Under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  the  people  forgive  the  soldier  and  con¬ 
clude  that  writing  is  not  his  trade.” 

Tliere  is  au  especially  neat  hit  at  Hancock  la 
this.  The  General  admits  that  ’*  we  have  gone 
to  the  verge  of  extravagance  in  granting 
pensions  to  our  privates,”  but  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  defend  tlie  jiolicy  of  Cougress  as 
reflecting  tho  wislieg  of  the  people.  He  says 
the  marching  of  our  troops  on  inauguration 
day  was  as  good  a  display  as  the  best  to  be 
seen  in  Europe,  and  c  uicludes:  “A  very  tidy 
Briiish  officer  might  object  to  the  sloudh  of 
the  hats,  were  he  to  meet  a  party  "f  our 
troops  chasing  Indians  on  the  alkali  plains  of 
Arizona  ;  but  he  would  find  their  carlnnes  all 
right— as  good  an  arm,  by  the  by,  as  there  is 
in  the  world.” 

THE  STAR-SPANGLED  BANNER. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sanderson,  widow  of  the  late 
Col.  Henry  S.  Sanderson,  and  the  woman  wlio 
made  the  flag  for  Fort  McHenry  which  inspired 
Francis  Scott  Key  to  write  ‘  The  Star  S()augled 
Banner,’ died  in  New  York  on  Saturday,  July 
3,  aged  85  years.  At  the  time  of  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Fort  McHenry  in  1812,  Mrs.  Sander¬ 
son,  who  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  made  the 
flag  out  of  costly  silk  with  her  own  liands  and 
presented  it  to  Col.  George  Armstead,  the 
commandant  of  the  fort,  just  before  the  Brit¬ 
ish  appeared  in  the  bay.  During  the  subse¬ 
quent  engagement  the' flag  floated  over  the 
fort,  and  was  seen  by  Key  wldle  confined  in  ' 
tlie  Britisli  man  of-Cvar.  .Vfter  the  war  tho, 
flag  was  returned  to  its  maker,  ami  the  origi- 1 
nal  Star  Spangled  Banner  is  now  one  of  tho 
treasures  of  the  S.auderson  family.  Tlie  State  ' 
of  Maryland  has  made  several  uosiiceessfiil 
efforts  to  buy  the  flag,  but  the  venerable  lady 


could  never  be  induced  to  part  with  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  sesqnl-ceiiteniiial  celebration  of  the 
founding  of  Baltimore  in  1880,  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  was  sent  to  this  city  to  induce  Mrs. 
Sanderson  to  go  to  Baltimore  with  her  flag, 
und  allow  it  to  be  displayed  in  the  procession. 
Although  a  special  car  was  placed  at  her  dis¬ 
posal,  Mrs.  Sanders  on,  owing  to  feelile  heal  h, 
Qould  not  go,  but  sent  iier  flag  Instead,  the  his- 
torlcul  fragments  of  silk  bGng  placed  iu  a  spe¬ 
cial  car  iu  charge  of  a  detective.  Tie  remains 
of  the  d leased  were  interred  beside  those  <  f 
her  husband  in  Greeumouut  Cemetery,  Balti¬ 
more. 

ONE  THINO  AND  ANOTHER. 

THE  LAVD  OF  NOOOV. 

BT  B03SITEU  JOHNSON. 

Put  away  the  haiiule  and  the  bib, 

Smooth  out  Ihe  pillows  in  the  cr.b. 

S'>rily  on  the  down 
L  iy  the  baby’s  crown, 

Warm  aroimd  its  feet 
Tuck  the  little  sheet, — 

Snug  as  a  pea  in  a  pod  ! 

With  a  yawn  and  a  gap, 

Aud  a  dreamy  litile  nap, 

We  will  go,  we  will  go, 

To  the  L  iedy-a  idy-paiidy 
Of  Noddy-oddy-poddy,  * 

To  Hie  L  iinly-andy-pand 
Of  Noddy-pod. 

There  In  the  Shndow-maker’s  font, 

After  the  twilight’s  soft  descent, 

We  ’il  lio  clown  (o  droaiiis 
Of  indk  in  flowing  81  reams ; 

\  A  (1  tho  Sliudow-inaker’s  baby 

Will  lie  down  wiHi  us,  may  lie. 

On  the  Soft,  mossy  pillow  of  the  sod. 

In  a  drowse  unci  a  doze, 

All  asleep  from  head  to  toes, 

We  will  lie.  we  will  lie. 

In  the  Laiid>-andy-pandy’ 

Of  Nodd,-n(idy-poddy, 

III  Hie  Laedy-aiuly-pand 
Of  Noddy-pod, 

Then  when  the  morning  breaks,  i 

Then  When  Hie  lark  aw. ikes. 

Wo  will  leave  tlio  drowsy  dreams. 

And  the  twinkling  s'arry  gleams; 

Wo  will  leave  the  iiillo  tent. 

And  the  wonders  in  it  (lent. 

To  reiurii  to  our  own  uiilive  sod. 

With  a  liop  and  a  skip. 

And  u  jinnp  and  a  flip. 

We  will  come,  we  will  come, 

From  the  Landy-andy-paudy 
Of  Nodtly-oddy-poddy, 

From  Hie  Landy-andy-pand 
Of  Noudy-pod. 

—September  St.  Nicholas. 

Neuralgia  and  toothache  are  sometimes 
speedily  cured  by  at>pl>ing  to  the  wrist  a 
quantity  of  bruised  or  grated  horseradish. 

According  to  the  will  of  the  late  Eli  Bates  of 
Chicago,  840  000  will  be  expended  for  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  Line  In,  aud  815,000  for  a  fountaiu, 
both  to  be  placed  iu  Lincoln  Park. 

The  Sultan  of  M'  tocco  has  sent  an  order  to 
a  French  photographer  living  at  Tangiers  to 
j  phot  igraph  his  three  hundred  and  sixty-four 
wives.  Tbe  portraits  are  to  be  in  an  album,  of 
which  the  Sultan  alone  has  the  key. 
j  When  Mr.  John  Hester  of  Walton,  Ga.,  was 
I  married  twenty  one  years  ago,  his  uncle  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  sheep  aad  her  two  lambs. 
N  'W  his  herd  numbers  largely  over  one  thou¬ 
sand,  all  produced  from  that  one  sheep. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  seriou-s  consideration, 
that  tho  pe  iple  of  Hie  United  States  are  clear¬ 
ing  off  thirty-flve  acres  of  timber  for  every  acre 
that  is  planted  with  forest  trees.  We  have 
reaolied  that  point  in  denuding  our  country  ot 
its  forests  where  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
land  owner  to  plant  trees. 

General  Sherman  has  placed  upon  the  w’all 
of  his  office  in  Wasliingtou  a  new  picture,  a 
fine  watoi’-c  dor  sketch  of  the  Union  Army 
crossing  by  forclilight  the  Big  Black  Kiver, 
near  Vicksburg.  consi  lets  it  a  remarkably 
faithful  reprfseutation  of  oue  of  the  most 
memorable  scenes  of  tlie  war. 

The  liberality  of  Congress,  and  of  some  of 
State  Legislai  ures,  in  disiioBing  <>f  punliu 
may  be  appi-ec-iated,  when  it  is  known 
t^at  the  flvo  railr«ads  making  the  Pacifle  lines 
have  been  given  a  dom.iin  laig-’r  than  the  thir¬ 
teen  original  Stnt-s  of  tne  Union,  or  tbe  enor¬ 
mous  grunt  of  318,752  square  miles. 

We  cannot  lielp  tliinking  the  following  words 
of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  very  significant. 
She  is  b'  th  faniili  ir  with  the  facts  of  which 
stie  speaks,  and  is  a  friend  to  that  whieh  she 
criticises,  so  that  wnat  she  says  bmrs  the 
more  weigiit,  and  furnishes  the  students  iu 
qmstlou  food  for  refl-ctiuii :  “I  must  say  a 
word  ab  ut  tlie  curiiciilum  followed  by  siu- 
deuts  in  Harvard  Divinity  Seliool,  of  wliich  I 
can  «*nly  judge  by  its  result  When  tliese 
young  men  begin  to  preach,  it  is  quitn  u  dice- 
able  that  they  seem  to  know  less  ub  mt  heart- 
religion  thnii  tlie  common  run  of  people  who 
affect  no  speci.il  knowledge  of  spiritual  truths. 
Tnelr  inborn  human  power  of  discerning  tho 
divine  agency  or  ehraeiit  in  li  e,  seems  to 
have  be  11  taken  away  from  them.  They  can 
n>  itlier  pray,  nor  exhort,  but  can  only  stand 
and  talk  of  ‘what  weaill  G-'d.’  Tne  phiase 
is  theirs.  I  suppose  that  in  limo  their  congre¬ 
gations  teach  them  something  of  tlieir  busi¬ 
ness  and  profession,  but  this  is  a  reversal  of 
the  natural  process,” 

The  gloomy  fears,  the  desponding  views,  the 
weariness  of  soul  that  many  complain  of,  would 
ofieii  disiippeur  were  tlie  lilood  made  pure  and 
liealtliy  before  readting  tito  neiliMte  vessels  of 
thelaaln.  A>or’s  Sarianarill:i  purifies  ami  vital¬ 
izes  the  blood;  aid  tims  conduces  to  hcallli  of 
body  and  sanity  of  mind. 

New  Knglan’I)  House, 

SAUATOaA  SFUINGS,  . 

Three  mlnutee’  walk  fiom  B.  B.  Station,  near  Broadwny. 
Ooiivenlent  to  the  Springs.  Soring  water  brought  to  the 
house  evi'ry  murniiig.  Bath  room.  Good  air.  A  good 
hoitae  tor  Invalids  and  pleasure  seekers  Open  the  year 
rouud.  Mlulstei's  aud  their  families  at  reduced  rates. 

Mrs.  N.  B.  8HEUWOOD. 

Box  lOJS.  IgS  Matilda  Street. 

MKOICAL. 

Dr.  O.  Ford  has  moved  his  Institute  to  195  Matilda  street, 
more  pleasantly  situap'd  than  at  E  inw  od  HaU,  with  all  the 
appliances,  to  treat  all  diseases  with  a  certainty  ol  relief. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 


76  East  Ninth  Street, 
NKW  YORK. 


SI  Randolph  Street, 
CHICAGO. 


MUtn  I  OLivesofallthePresidentsoftheU.S.  Complete 
in  one  large  elegant  Illustrated  volume.  The  fastest  selling  book 
In  America,  linmenseprolitstoagents.  Every- intelligent  per¬ 
son  wants  it.  Any  one  can  liecome  a  successful  agent.  Liberal 
terms  free.  Address  llALLBTT  BOOK  Co..  PortUnd.  Maine. 


CONCOErANCB. 


^  B  M*  lii  ’’f  iinflhri’lu 

bj  B  Iv  U  od  work.  htroDi;  v 

JlWIU  C.  cook  4‘  Ailsiiii'*  >t..<  hi’.’i.o 


LATE  PUBLICATIOKS 

OF  THE 

Presbyteriao  Board  of  PDbIleation. 

The  Parables  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Alfbed  Nevin,  D.D. 

19mu .  . I'rloe,  S1.50. 

Living  Christianity. 

By  Rev.  L.  J.  Halsey,  D.D. 

. . Price,  Sl.SO. 

David  Livingstons. 

By  Louise  Seymoub  Houghton. 

llino . Illu.strated . Price,  tll.95. 

Calvinism  in  History. 

By  Rev.  N.  S.  McFbtbidob. 
lOmo  . Price,  75  Cents. 

The  Children's  Sermon. 

By  Rev.  John  C.  Hill. 

16mo  . Price,  SO  Cents. 


Address  orders  to 

Jfl/i.V  A.  BLICK,  Business  Superintendent, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Qn  Teacher’s  Bibles. 

I  •III  ••Oxfoni**  T'’fhr!i.r*«  c  n- 

a  w  w  rotilaiiro  en.’vc  g  odm, 

H  •  Mrv.  nMrx.  etc— ni  ff'  coinpIptA 

tPH  h‘*iV  U  t>  ©•  pxtant :  1.  h4  nl  »»n 

bindini^t  tor  $1  D.iVIU  C.  44 

j  Aiianis 't .  <  iiiUHiro 

H.  H.  MAGY  &  CO., 

14th  St  ,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  St.,  NEW  VOliK. 

GBAND  central  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMBNI'. 

WE  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTIOV  TO  OUB  MAGNIFICENT 
ASSOUTUkNT  OF 

BL.ACK  SILKS. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  FOUR  UVRIV.kLT.ED  MANUFAC- 
TUKERS  B‘>NNETS.  GUINET  BELLOW,  AND 
OIBAUD.  AI>tO  rO  OUR  COMPLETE 
LI.NE  OF  COLORED 

DRKSS  SILKS 

AT  fl  IT  PER  YARD.  WORTH  $1  50. 

A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

TOURISTS’ 

ARTICLES  AT  THE  M08  P  MODERATE  PRICES. 
ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PILLED  WITH  GREAT  PROMPTNESS. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  GO. 

AYEE’S 

Ague  Cure 

Contains  an  antidote  for  all  malarial  dlsrtrdrrs 
which,  so  far  as  known.  Is  used  In  no  other  remedy.  It 
contains  no  Quinine,  nor  any  mineral  nor  deleterious 
Bubst  ince  whah-ver,  and  consequently  produces  no  In¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  the  constitution,  but  leaves  tbe  system 
as  hi'althy  as  It  was  before  the  attack. 

WK  WAKRANT  AVER’S  AGUE  CUKE  to  cure 
every  case  of  Fever  and  Ague,  Intermittent  or  Chill  Fever, 
Remittent  Fever,  Dumb  Ague,  Bilious  Fever,  and  Liver 
Complaint,  caused  by  malaria  Iu  case  of  failure,  after 
due  trial,  dealers  are  authorized  by  our  circular,  dated 
July  1, 1839,  to  ref  und  the  money. 

I  Di’.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Miws. 

I  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


J  L  HAI-SEY.  Si-cretary. 
S.  N  a  rvR  11  NS.  Actuary. 
H.  Y.  WEMPLE,  I  ,g.,stan 
H.  B  STOKES,  j 


Fights  in  a 
Bar 
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THIRTY-SECOND  YEAR. 


ManMan  Life  Insuranee  Comiiany 

OF  NEW  YOKK. 

Assets,  January  1st,  1889 . tlO.318.2.19  00 

Assete  January  Ist,  1881.  .  . 10  15i,289  28 

Iiioome,  year  1881 .  1,912.632  60 

Claims  paid,  returned  premiums,  etc .  1..381,119  00 

Liabilities,  New  York  Standard .  7,!>3I,25I  00 

Surplus . .  2,112,000  00 


liOMI’ 

mSURANOE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

O/Jlce,  No.  I  tU  Itroadway. 

Fim-EIGHTII  SEMMMHJAL  STATEIEST, 

Showiuj;  the  ondition  of  the  Uoiiipany  m  tbe 
First  day  of  JULY,  1882. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  .  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Uaearned  Pre¬ 
miums,  .  1,987,687  80 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  -  209,4*19  97 

Net  Surplus, .  1,631,672  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  .  .  $6,838,719  OT 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  in  Banks.  ..  .  •116,918  •• 

Bonds  and  Mortgage.,,  being  Orst  lien 
on  Real  Estate  (worth  •3,lK6,5.’IO)..  1,363,737  44 
U.iltod  States  Stocks  (market  valne)..  3,U9«,750  •• 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds 

(market  value).  . .  931,380  M 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds  (market 

«'»>'•«) .  198, 8<«  M 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
(market  value  of  Collaterals,  SliSOS- 

91-4). . I,0«7,4n0  .• 

Interest  due  on  1st  July,  1SK9 .  8w,.74  91 

Preiiiinms  nncollected  aud  lu  hands 

of  Agents .  89,149  98 

Real  Estate .  3e,44U  49 

Total . •0.83s,719  97 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

X81  BROADWAY,  ITBW  TORS. 

Fifty-ninth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  thowiuv  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  January  1,  1882. 

Cash  Capital,  -  -  -  .  $1,000,000  00 

Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  -  635,741  16 

Reserve  for  ether  Liabilities,  96.656  67 
Net  Surplus,  -  .  -  -  832.744  66 

Total  Assets,  -  -  $2,566,141  28 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSE’TS, 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  (1.326,000) . $1, 

Bonds  and  Morigage,  being  flrsi  lieu  ou  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  lu  the  cities  of  New  York 

Slid  Bro-.klyu .  183.7.50  09 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office.  ......  ....  70,967  M 

Cash  In  banus  or  Agents,  In  course  of  trsns- 
ijilssiiin,  an<l  UDcon>.cted  OfUoe  Preotlums...  104,020  28 

IxiHDs  on  Call,  amply  secured  .  12.S73  00 

State  and  City  Bonds .  114.030  09 

Railenail  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  ....  457,119  50 

Railroad  Stock  ...  .  ]4.00n  00 

Bank  and  I'rnst  Comiiany’s  Stocks .  61.450  00 

Ai.'crued  Interest . 11,168  40 

-  $9,565,141  90 

BENJ.  S.  WALCO'TT,  Presideut. 

I.  REMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres.  and  Bee'y. 
CHARLES  L.  ROE,  Ass’t  Bec’y. 

THOMAS  JAMES,  Actuary. 

CONTINENTAL 

(FIRE)  INSURANCE  CO. 

Offices  ( New  York,  too  Broadway. 

Contiuentai  I  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montagus  Sts. 
Buildings.  (  aud  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  for  re-tnsnrauce . 

Reserve  ample  for  all  other  claims.. 

f’aoitMl . .  .  .............. 

Net  Surplus . . 


....•1,691,819  99 
...  9S9,5<8t4 

....  l.lMto 

....  1.4<S33«28 


Total  Cash  Assets.  .Inlv  1,  IKK9  I»4.9n9  40<i  15 
This  Company  oononcts  its  business  under  the  reetrlos 
lions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fuml  Law.  'ihe  two  b-l'ety 
P'uuds  together  equal  •l,iOU,t.UU. 

DIBKCTOKS : 

OEO.  T.  BOHE.  Presideut. 

H.  U.  LAMPORT.  VIoe-Presitient, 

F.  C.  MOORE,  2d  Vice-President. 


Solid,  conservative,  oeouomical.  Sec  new  form  of  policy 
—plain,  liberal,  I'n-ontestable,  non-rortoltabie.  Non.par 
tlclpatlng,  very  low  rate.  BxeJ  premluni  p<dicles  Issneil  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  participating  ordinary  rate  policies. 
Its  iibei'al  published  tables  of  surrender  values  fixes  this 
important  point. 

HENRY  STOKES,  Prcsidpiit. 


Assistant  Secretaries. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOIHC, 
GEORG B  BLISS. 

5.  B.  CHI'CTENDEN, 

VM  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AUBELIUS  B.  BULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 
rUBODORB  1.  BUSTED, 
WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D  H  ARNOLD 
•VM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLaFLIN, 
•lEYMOUR  L  HUSI'ED, 
ALEXANDER  E.  ORB, 
WM  L.  ANDREWS, 
p  w  rOBI.CVS, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

James  eraser, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  rOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Deot. 
eHAS.  H.  OUTCHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Oeot. 


Samuel  a.  sawvir. 

BENBY  B  HVDI, 

JNO.  L.  BIKER. 
W.LLIAM  BKVOE, 
WELLINGTON  OLAFP, 
HENBV  F  SP*'”V'’WG, 
RICHARD  A.  M’OUBDT 
J  BN  U.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE 
CHARLES  H.  BuOTH 
WM.  H  HUELBUT,  ' 
EDWARD  HABriN, 
BBADISU  JOHNSON, 

S.  H.  BUCK  INGHAM 
J.  D.  VERMILVE. 

TAUOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER, 
LAWBENUB  TDttNURB. 

CYRUS  PECK, 

Seotelary. 
A.  M.  KIRBY. 
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normous  Saving  to  Schools. 


.'-eAifaa.  Vi  ’’1- 


C*  A  I  A  enormnin  cxiwuse  of  tbe  Sunday -echool 

laA  V  V  I|U|J|1U||LV  it  rary  a  tiling  Ilf  tlie  paiL  42  to  t:<  tuiw  bu.rs 

II  ay  I  a  .Sunday  scliiiol  librar.  wh  en  ber.irenMt4t6 

WUl  wrl  ww  t  b  I  I#  I  III  1 1  I  La 'Aw  t  o  4t>a.  The  I  argon  and  bOHtof  Library  Huulcs 

nt  less  linn  5e.  each  until  Octniwr  !•  .  First  fifty-  we  reprints  of  the  ben  D  siks  written.  Uelecliuiis  fr.iin 
over  l.OJOviil limes —original  prices  varying  fmiii  B  ic.  to  y  .15:  the  whole  fifty-two  bniks  original  y  ciiat- 
liig  4  i7  4'>.  aver  iging  4i-lb>«  each.  Vulnme.  from  Xo.  .52  to  No  lUi,  written  e.X|>reasly  for  us.  by  ttie  beat 
Sunday -achoiil  writers.  AlMve  liH  par  ly  new  and  pirily  rcinin.s  In  printing  so  olieiiply  we  do  itot 
saiTilioe  durability  or  quality,  in  point  of  fact,  onr  cheap  books  will  outlast  the  expensive  ones  Heing 
wire-.silteheil.  the  le  ves  can  not  come  nut  unless  turn  nut  The  limp  covers  preserve  the  books  better 
titan  1  lie  heavy  Isiard  twers  of  tite  ordin  iry  book's.  Being  flexiiile  tliey  ran  be  lietit  itek.  folneil  over, 
or  even  rolled  without  itijury.  ntakiiig  ilietii  almitic  i.idi  s.ruc.il>Ie.  Every  book  thoMughly  soutid  aii4 
evangelical,  b  ti  tiutuiug  sectarian  or  partisan  Each  b  .ux  numbered  and  contaiuiug  deaurlpUve  CitUk- 
iogue  of  the  whole. 

C  A-T^XjOO-TJH!. 

1  V'frfft '’njrtr.  I  44  MfnIiU  lag  CbUdrea  Part  I  $4  uvmoirHota  'Inrvr.  |  Ifl  l>avi4'9  MtAl*  L«A. 


1  V'frfft  '’njrtr.  44  MfnIiU  lag  Cbtldrea 

S  hv  S-  rvau  s.  Il- 

t  Diiir? niairt  i>au;(bt«r,  46  Net  Iff’-*  yiM  811 ; 

4  hiUr  TtaRH  uuv  ;  (.Ittte  Mariserj. 

5  Alone  to  I.ob<1od  (Uot  46  'U  gery't  City  Boa*. 

6  Clil  dr.’ll  of  (Slowly.  4T  The  Ho  r  Cl  rb. 

7  I.  Ule  Ik’ARi  :  Krenoh  Beoffiff  4«  Pilsrira  Stroou 

6  The  t.iaui-KiH.  r  »  Haud$. 

»  U'Ru  a’9  Oiiliitjod  HayUiid 


IflMon;  LitUe  86  Kr«i  the  L'aokwoodf  B«y.  Buy  Yniir  4)«b  Cbffrrilil 
e7  IMoomAi'Id  K  c>i.  i</7  Hraudiui  he  Dear. 

City  BoB8>  8'  Faih  r't  i.offi  WiU  1Y8  Jeuule’t  eratiiani. 

Cl  rb.  8  ■  No  Klctk)  k.  I  8  The  Brewer'*  PaiaUy, 

;reeu  80  Bareb  ckn.  |.I0  BMti  j  Gray 

id$.  8  ar/er.  Kr«iMr  In  the  i;4|  FroggV*  U'tle  BretMli. 

'  '*■  '■  '  SW  Tuui  Saunders  (  liy  ‘  ' 


EXAMIJ^JG 

Our  Glad  Hosanna 

Sy  LO'W’IIY  and  DOAITE. 

OUR  GLA'd  hosanna  is  the  LARGEST  and 
BEal'  COLLKCTIO'S  of  Hymns  aud 
Songs  ever  offered  at  the 

Popular  Price,  ■  -  $30  per  100  Gopios. 

Specimen  Pages  sent  free  on  request. 

BIGLOW~&  MAIN, 


ti  Nt-wlyn  HoMdO-  Idreu. 

Tom  (HI  le« 
l.H  V  hat  Im  her  Name. 

1  Wiliie’d  ouej’UoXa 
15  Per  Olen 
1  8  obea'ii  SuAoUa 
IT  oi4«,  Kohhi  aud  MUto  Mny. 
1  Aprnw  Striiibe. 


Idreu.  6b  Tom  Green :  The  Tin  v«r'9  94  G!rb-  .Ife  at  Willowril  n. 

j-l  Mr  HvitdereoiriiPMiiure.  9.7  Fred  and  Hli  FrU-ndl. 

51  Ctcnvral  Peg  and  Her  8taff.  96  The  Young  Uoasebeepnr 

55  How  the  IluttAiiied  Ho«kUi  97  t  KHni. 

5H  8  idie's  '  miner  (Matched  96  Clear  ihe  War 
57  ugalda’i  Trials  a-id  Til-  99  Paiib  Chrieti 
a  May.  -8  oyee  lartey.  (umphi  mei>ti. 


n  tne  Gtl  Froggle’R  U  tle  RrMMli. 

(  tiy  1S9  Jeetde's  Str  gfl«*ff 
ari.  I  -1  Dot  and  «r  Trea^nrea. 
ila.  iS4  Jciri  Dy«oa :  Joka  ik'arlk. 


ilren  ofthe  G  nat  King.  I  0  Childhood  of  Je«aff.  (Part  1  j  181  Bur  leu-Rtrfiring. 


95  Fred  and  Hli  FrU-nde.  I  5  Fa<th  Harne 

96  The  Young  Uoaoebeepor  13$  bcaiiip  and  [. 

97  t  KHni.  l.»7  t  a  eb  Dea  Cloak, 

!M  Clear  the  War.  o  bei*  etorieo 

99  Paiib  Chrietie’ff  Bxpori-  118  ■  laoH  Bub;  SorMk, 

fneiiti.  M  orkhOQte  Roy. 

100  Ma  gery  in  theSooib.  lg»  Millerion  Ptwpln. 

"  140  Du  ieff  and  Dutina. 

1 41  The  Curoe  of  Tellbunl. 


N  Uie’f  Dark  Days 
fl  Ob  >he  mbv 
%t  A  Doubb-  Store. 

14  t  uciaPe'oha  vniUa. 

24  Vy  ro'heraudl 
95  adle  Oraut 
2G  Cuiiiiag  to  tho  LtghA, 

97  De  pda  e  Kod. 

98  W  uilred  Hertraoi. 

19  Li  e’e  H  ruggles. 

Work  and  ages. 

91  Time  111  Tell 
89  Adveutureii  sf  Kwsl. 

S9  Ktbel  l.iuton. 

84  escuod  iruia  Kgjp4 
95  Through  th-  Nec*«lie*sSyt 
P  -  cr  (he  Appreiitios. 


HI  Teiu|te0(  Tove'd  itW  A  Rouga  Voyage. 

9  Rriia's  .IanIoi.  101  Gllitipnes  of 

6^1  irUiupAMor  Two  I.Itss.  I0>  Tom.  Dick  a 

HI  From  Wrung  (G  Right.  10.)  >’Orethau  ( 

85  eu  Dari  ilappeii'Ugt.  tOiSou^btaod 

Hi  Tw  t  HUtert  of  IditeHopo.  t07  Lionel  Fran 
67  JiiRmy  Bevs  ly's  Jourual  lOd  H  Aiurr  of 
H8  Hue  R  win-  hit.  Prank: 

(i9  PI  •■•lie  Talks  on  O-netiR  109  Thu  Marker 


tot  Glimpiiesorthe  Kdingtoss  I49  The  Scat  ed  and  8ar«aL 
I0>  Tom.  Dick  and  arrv.  ltd  (^Aite  Wll.iama:  or.  il 
10.)  >’Ore  thau  Conquerors  Children's  aar  on  Bou 


to •  Sought  and  Saved  Jack 

t07  Lionel  Prankll  I's  Victory  144  Kutb  and  iMr  friends, 
lOd  H  Aiurr  of  a  Three  «nnr  145  Old  B  H  e  Good  AngsL 
hit.  Prank  spencer'*  Rale  44H  )  abel'a  KxperleaoS- 
109  Thu  Marker  ram  ly  (of  Life  1 47  The  Gonaiiis. 


71  Pran  lor  UiiaaSlt 
t  Lruan. 

U  Ren  etk, 

71  Piorrnoe. 

75  Willing  Workers 
7H  )  Coiamunplaoe  OiH. 


IPari  11. 1  ltd  Chriatie's  Old  Orgas- 


II 1  ^rauH  Oltfleld. 

119  Tlm'a  Trouhlea, 
lid  T  ttc  (»  hU  •dors, 
lit  The  DUtil  er's  Daaghtsr. 
i  >5  Or  yieiige 


148  Under  he  Cars*  sf  tts 

Cup. 

U9  Bunyaa's  Pilgvia's  Pcs«> 


P  or  (he  Appreiitios.  t  Margiwy  Kramer's  Bohool-  ence  - 

97  The  Wood  Carvers.  7d  The  Qiitr'ebte  (days-  47  Duing  sad  Dreaming,  153  Bruey. 

88  Mre.  Dobbs' DitU  Bey  79  Kohhie  •  Vaoallo').  118  “iher  Herring’s  Chiekes  154  Hiatorv  sT  a  SklUing,  TcA, 

89  Bernie'a  M  hltO  «  blokm:  hO  Lulu  Pretum's  Trials  and  19  Br  ught  Hume.  and  Trust, 

40  Sheer  off.  (Bda  .mb/.  Triumph^  I  0  Our  P  Hand  other  stories.  l55  Wee  Douald.  Chips, 

41  Silv  r  Keys  81  Sadie's  School  Life  9  K.-toh  I  and  the  3  0.  16H  Dieting  a  Grave  with  a 

4t  Truth  is  Always  Rest.  89  Flaring  at  Idving.  499  C’-ohweb-«  and  Cables.  Wiiie*glass.  Little  Blind 

43  J.lnUiering  Children  Parti  8.4  Kenneth  and  his  Friends.  .99  P'-Arndale.  May. 

Prices.  (uiiUl  October)  puetfiBid.  5  or  more  books,  6  cents  eitrh;  10  or  more,  cents  esrli:  SO  or 
more,  ceiits  each;  hO  or  more,  cents  ent^h:  50  or  more,  it  cents  each;  too  or  more,  cents  each; 
Z*M)  or  more.  4^  cents  each.  Alter  Ociober  Isi,  40  l  er  cent,  advance  on  atTouiit  of  l»>rge  Invesim  nt. 

Libkary  Kxcmanob  cybti*u  — bltnple  plan  of  keeping  track  of  Uie  books,  which  does  away  with 
mnch  of  the  iisuhJ  machinery,  and  omih  only  cents  additional.  ThU  N  an  envelope  large  enough  to 
take  In  a  volume  of  tlte  library  which  answers  topre^erve  from  wear  and  keep  book  clCvin  has  on  It  a 
condensed  catalogue  of  books,  tibrury  rules,  blank  for  name  of  member  and  a  simple  a  'rangMment  for 
keeping  track  of  bo  tks  wanted,  books  taken,  and  books  returned,  bample  Book  and  Ktivelop  *,  8  oeniB. 

We  also  publish  a  i^unday -school  Tenclkcrs*  l.tbntrjr  of  nine  voliiinee.  clioioe^t  books  for  t(*a?herSt 
Including  Bible  idetiunBry.  Cuninientary,  CX>ini>endium  of  Teaching,  etc.,  10c.  each;  whole  1  brary,  eOc., 
post-paid  'I  ciiclkers^  a  tlslr.  must  complete  published, Oxibrd  platiei,  g  I t-edge,  only  |t. 30.  >  Reward 
c-anU,  THKKE  2oc.  packages  for  2uc.  BiiiidaysclkOol  papers  id  such  shape  that  every  home  geGS 
PI  VE  papers  per  week  In  place  of  one,  wi  b  Do  extra  cost.  Also  Gia(lr<l  Iaosuii  Help  9  with  lea>oB 
•ongs.  oldaud  new  tune  combiuatlon,  losing  at  sight.  I>A  VID  C«  COOK,  4tf  a dam.s  Bt.,  Chicago,  Ui« 


asiiington  Life  Insurance  Companj 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange, 

Comer  Courtlandt  and  Church  Streeta. 


Pnnotiiul  an  a  Tinieidece  — Unless  tho  bowels  do  their 
duty  wlih  the  regularity  of  clo'  kwork,  perfect  beaim  is 
impossible  There^l^e,  when  disordered,  control  them 
immediately  with  T.tBUANT’s  Seltzer  Afebient,  the  meet 
genial  balsamic  and  effective  laxative  and  alieratlve  known 
to  the  medical  profession. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


Eactory  running  dav  and  night.  Catalogue  | 
free.  Address  OAMbL  F.  BcAITf,  Wathinslon.  N.  1. 


W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 
Asse'ts, . 


-  President. 

$6,500,000 


In  this  Company,  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  after  failure  to  i>ay  tbe  premiums,  the  policy-holder  '-g 
fully  protected. 

1st  Should  ho  die  during  the  time  covered  by  dividends,  tbe  full  amount  of  the  policy  would  be  paid,  together  wtv 
the  balauce  of  unused  dividends. 

fid.  Should  he  survive  tho  time  covered  by  dividends,  while  there  yet  remains  one  dol'ar  tc  Ills  credit,  ho  may 
his  i>remlum  tor  the  balance  ef  the  year,  his  iiollcy  being  held  by  bis  dividends  lu  full  force  t.  a..;  Intents  and  imriKiasa. 
no  medical  re-examlnaiioii  being  required. 

WM.  HAXTUN,  Vlce-Prosldml  and  Secretary.  CYRUS  MUNN,  Ass' ■ -lat  Secrenuy. 

a  8.  FBEXCH,  Superintendent  ot  Agencies.  IsBAEL  C.  PlEBSON,  Actuary.  Dr.  B.  W.  MOjAEADT.  Medical  Bzamlnsr. 
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Aaaerlcaa  Tract  Society  BnlMlng,  Boom  M. 

HKMBT  M.  FISU>,  Bditor  and  Proprietor. 

TRKSt  $3  a  Tear,  ia  AdraBce,  Postage  Paid. 

■atnred  at  the  Postofflce  at  New  York,  as  second-class 
■all  matter. 

AdTertisementa  M  cents  a  line— 13  lines  to  the  Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

On  the  Eighth  Page,  SO  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths,  not  orer  4  lines,  SO  cents, 
ewer  i  ilnes,  lO  cents  a  line. 

gf^Addreee  simply  New  York  Brangelist.  Box  2330, 
Bow  Work.  Remit,  In  all  cases,  by  Dbaft,  Monst  Obdeb, 
or  Bboibtbbed  Lbttxb. 
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Pastoral  Vacations. 

S.  OOBBESFONDENCE :  Vacation  Notes  from  Santa  FA.  On 
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A  DANIEL  COME  TO  JCDGMENT. 

A  writer  in  The  Presbyterian,  who  glorifies 
himself  in  the  title  of  Plain  Truth,  proposes  a 
grand  panacea  for  the  ills  under  which,  in  his 
innocence,  he  supiioses  our  theological  semi¬ 
naries  to  be  laboring.  His  remedy  for  ail  actu¬ 
al  or  imagined  troubles,  is  (like  oertain  medi¬ 
cines  of  the  old  style)  made  up  of  just  three 
ingredients  in  equal  parts.  First,  he  would 
have  all  professors  elected  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly;  secondly,  no  young  men— none  but 
men  of  large  experience— should  ever  be  cho¬ 
sen;  and  thirdly,  every  man  should  be  rigidly 
excluded  who  bad  ever  studied  in  Germany ! 
This  physician,  who  must  belong  to  the  oldest 
school  known  to  the  profession,  must  have 
forgotten,  if  he  ever  kuew,  that  Charles  Hodge 
and  Henry  B.  Smith  were  both  elected  while 
in  their  youth ;  and  that  both  prepared  them¬ 
selves  for  their  work  largely  in  that  land  which 
gave  us  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  but  from 
which  all  heresies  and  errors  are  now  supposed 
to  come.  He  must  have  forgotten  the  consid¬ 
erable  list  of  other  men  elected  in  early  life, 
who  have  proven  themselves  all  the  more  use¬ 
ful  to  the  Church,  because  they  were  introduc¬ 
ed  in  their  youth  to  the  special  work  set  before 
them.  His  third  rule  would  not  only  shut  out 
such  eminent  living  scholars  as  Philip  Schaff; 
broadly  applied  it  would  also  exclude  German 
literature  from  the  libraries  of  our  theological 
institutions,  and  would  be  consummated  only 
in  an  enactment  of  our  General  Assembly  for¬ 
bidding  all  professors,  under  penalty  of  being 
unfrocked,  from  learning  the  pestiferous  Ger¬ 
man  tongue.  And,  inasmuch  as  these  dread¬ 
ful  German  notions  have  crept  into  our  Eng¬ 
lish  speech,  and  are  found  on  the  shelves  of 
those  libraries  where  not  .only  adolescent  pro¬ 
fessors,  but  thoughtless  young  students  also, 
may  take  them  down  and  taste  of  their  poison, 
should  it  not  be  well  to  have  an  Index  Expur- 
gatorius  prepared  perchance  by  some  sapient 
Committee  on  Theological  Seminaries,  that 
would  woo  our  teachers  from  the  mortal  perils 
to  which  this  dabbling  in  Germanic  literature, 
or  even  a  Summer  trip  to  Berlin  or  Leipsic, 
may  expose  them? 

As  to  the  selection  of  professors  in  our 
Seminaries  with  reference  to  their  age  and  ac¬ 
quired  experience,  something  may  be  said 
soberly  on  both  sides.  It  would  clearly  be  a 
misfortune  if  all  the  occupants  of  chairs  in 
these  institutions  were  young  men,  without 
that  measure  of  exi)erience  and  public  influ¬ 
ence  which  more  enlarged  contact  with  the 
Church  is  apt  to  confer.  It  would  be  an  equal 
misfortune  to  any  vigorous,  growing  Seminary, 
if  among  its  alumni  there  were  none  whom  it 
could  select  shortly  after  their  graduation,  and 
could  train  from  the  start  into  that  degree  of 
maturity  in  scholarship,  and  in  special  studies, 
which  makes  men  in  the  highest  sense  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  matters  whereof  they  assume  to 
give  instruction.  The  fact  is,  that  those  Semi¬ 
naries  have  prospered  most  and  done  the  large.st 
work  for  the  Church,  where  both  sorts  of 
teachers  have  been  chosen ;  and  the  best  facul¬ 
ties,  for  unity,  for  efficiency,  for  joint  influence 
in  the  Church  at  large,  have  been  those  com¬ 
posed  of  men  belonging  to  both  of  these  classes. 
Princeton  itself  might  be  adduced  as  an  emi¬ 
nent  illustration  of  this  fact.  To  lay  down  a 
rule  that  no  young  man  should  ever  be  select¬ 
ed,  even  for  those  chairs  in  which  an  entire 
life  of  diligent  research  along  any  specifle  line 
of  study  seems  necessary  in  these  days  to  make 
any  one  an  expert  or  an  authority,  would  be  a 
piece  of  conspicuous  folly. 

Plain  Truth  must  have  consulted  the  recent 
volume  on  Church  Law,  when  he  made  the  re¬ 
markable  suggestion  that  all  professors  should 
be  elected  by  the  General  Assembly;  or  per¬ 
haps  he  remembers  only  the  old  days  before 
the  Union,  when  elections  of  this  sort  were  the 
rule.  He  certainly  has  overlooked,  as  the 
compiler  of  that  volume  has  overlooked,  the 
fact  that  in  the  compact  of  Union  the  various 
methods  ef  election,  then  and  now  in  vogue, 
were  both  recognized  and  authorized.  It  was 
indeed  conceded  that  every  such  election 
Bhould  be  reported  to  the  succeeding  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  that  the  Assembly  should  have  the 
right  to  ioterpose  its  veto,  if  it  judged  the  ap¬ 
pointment  unsuitable.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  legally  the  Board  of  Trust,  who  are 
the  final  authority  in  all  matters  coming  under 
their  control,  in  no  way  amenable  immediately 
to  the  Church,  could  grant  even  an  Assembly 
such  a  prerogative  as  this  veto  power  implies. 
Yet  in  fact  such  an  issue  is  not  likely  to  be 
raised ;  every  such  Board  would  1  e  anxious  to 
select  only  such  teachers  as  the  Church,  in  her 
corporate  capacity,  would  be  likely  to  regard 
with  favor.  But  beyond  this  right  of  veto, 
granted  to  the  Assembly  by  these  Boards,  and 
held  by  it  only  at  their  option,  the  Church  can¬ 
not  go.  The  charters  of  these  institutions 
stand  as  immovable  barriers  in  the  way.  The 
legal  principle  that  no  Board  of  Trustees  can 
alienate  a  power  once  vested  absolutely  in  it¬ 
self,  is  controlling  here ;  and  the  Assembly  or 
the  Church  can  no  more  take  that  prerogative 
away  than  it  can  maintain  a  claim  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  these  Seminaries.  These  are 
tacts  with  which  every  one  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  the  history  of  the  Reunion,  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  action  consequent  on  that  event, 
ought  to  be  familiar.  Perhaps  the  mistake 
is  the  more  imrdonable  in  this  instance,  if 
we  remember  that  Committees  on  Theological 
Seminaries  have  more  than  onoe  fallen  into  it, 
and  that  it  is  crystallized  by  implication  in  the 
treatise  already  mentioned,  recently  issued  as 
authority  on  Church  questions,  by  our  Board 
of  Publication. 

Meanwiiile  we  venture  to  assure  The  Presby¬ 
terian  and  its  correspondent  that  there  is,  in 


our  judgment,  no  occasion  whatever  for  the 
new  rules  which  are  proposed.  Not  only  are 
these  rules  foolish  and  inapplicable;  they  are 
happily  needless.  We  regard  tliose  men  as 
guilty  of  flagrant  wrong  who  have  stirred  up 
such  a  tempest  of  alarm  and  of  detraction  as 
has  of  late  been  beating  upon  our  Seminaries; 
and  we  also  regard  the  solicitude  manifested  in 
our  Church,  under  this  sort  of  influence,  as 
needless  and  unfortunate.  We  are  assured  that 
this  windy  storm  will  pass  away  as  rapidly  as 
it  arose,  and  that  these  institutions  will  be  the 
rather  confirmed  in  their  influence,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  enlarged  in  their  capacity  for  useful¬ 
ness,  by  the  harsh  experience  through  which, 
partly  through  ignorance  and  partly  through 
motives  less  pardonable,  they  have  been  con¬ 
strained  to  pass. 


A  FREE  THINKEIM’  LNIVERSITV. 

AConvention  of  Free  Thinkers,  as  they  called 
themselves,  was  held  at  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y., 
last  week,  ending  on  Sunday.  It  was  a  motley 
gatheiing.  All  varieties  of  dissent  from  recog¬ 
nized  religious  faiths  were  represented.  There 
were  Atheists,  Positivists,  Materialists,  Secu¬ 
larists,  Skeptics,  Discontents,  with  not  a  few 
Almost  Christians.  There  was  a  profusion  of 
brains  and  a  confusion  of  ideas,  and  what  was 
intended  for  a  conference  became  a  prolonged 
chaos.  All  sorts  of  subjects  were  talked  about, 
and  in  all  moods  and  strains,  until  in  reading 
the  reports  of  speeches  against  the  Bible  and 
in  behalf  of  a  Bloomer  costume,  condemning 
all  creeds,  and  advocating  a  creed  with  God 
and  Christ  and  immortality  left  out,  one  is 
forced  to  demand  what  the  convention  was 
held  for — what  object  was  it  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote.  Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  all  existing  religions  are  too  short 
at  both  ends,  and  that  all  church  members  are 
sinners,  what  is  the  better  faith  and  morality 
which  is  to  cure  all  human  woes,  and  make  the 
world  perfect?  Free  Thought,  spelled  with 
capital  letters,  is  the  only  intelligible  answer 
that  comes  from  the  prolonged  babblement. 
But  as  in  this  cDuntry  thought  is  already  abso¬ 
lutely  free,  and  as  the  independent  thinking  of 
millions  of  the  most  scholarly,  moral,  charita¬ 
ble,  and  useful  people  leads  them  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  the  Watkins  Glen  answer  to  the 
question  is  a  paradox.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  one  of  the  speakers  at  this  convention  de¬ 
clared  “I  am  an  Atheist,  thank  God!”  But 
there  is  no  question  that  its  nebulous  notions 
are  happily  summed  up  in  the  sentence  “  There 
is  no  Giod,  and  Colonel  Ingersoll  is  his  Proph¬ 
et.” 

The  only  practical  scheme  suggested  by  this 
strange  anti-religious  variety  show,  was  the 
founding  and  endowment  of  a  Free  Tliinkers’ 
University.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  having  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Free  Thinkers  contaminated  in  the  ex- 
istingcolleges  with  thoughts  of  duty  and  moral 
accountability,  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His 
kingdom,  and  ideas  of  God.  The  fact  speaks 
volumes  for  the  colleges.  It  is  doubtless  quite 
impossible  for  a  young  man,  however  irrelig¬ 
ious  he  may  be,  to  go  through  a  course  of  study 
at  Princeton  or  Yale  without  having  his  mind 
stirred  with  thoughts  of  a  Supreme  Intalli- 
gence,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  account  for 
the  universe  on  which  he  lives,  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  order,  which  includes  all  individual 
existence  in  its  illimitable  sweep,  without  pre¬ 
supposing  an  Infinite  Intellect  and  Will  behind 
the  “  all  of  things.”  Indeed  we  apprehend 
that  it  would  be  very  hard  for  a  young  man  to 
finish  his  course  of  studies  at  any  college  in 
the  United  States  without  being  brought  face 
to  face  with  problems  which  cannot  be  solved 
on  any  atheistic  hypothesis,  and  meeting  the 
Divine  Master  at  some  turn  in  the  way,  if  not 
on  the  main  course.  If  the  object  of  tlie  Free 
Thinkers  is  to  exclude  everything  Christian 
and  theistic  from  the  minds  of  their  children, 
they  will  have  not  only  to  endow  new  colleges 
for  their  education,  but  to  provide  new  books 
for  their  study,  a  new  history  of  mankind,  a 
new  science  of  art  and  philosophy,  a  new  set  of 
classics,  and  a  literature  not  yet  produced. 
They  have  paid  an  unintentional  tribute  to  our 
institutions  of  learning,  well  worth  noting.  It 
certainly  seems  very  strange  that  in  these  days, 
when  freedom  is  rampant  everywhere,  and  the 
chief  criticism  made  upon  our  colleges  is  that 
they  are  not  religious  and  Christian  enough, 
the  Free  Thinkers  propose  to  start  a  college  of 
their  own,  because  of  the  fear  of  religious  con¬ 
tamination  in  existing  institutions.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  in  institutions  so  free  as 
Harvard  and  Yale  and  Cornell  and  Columbia, 
where  all  are  left  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
freedom  there  is,  that  even  the  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  infidels  could  get  an  education.  Still,  if 
they  are  afraid  of  the  Christian  bias  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  that  their  children  will  be  pre¬ 
judiced  in  them  towards  the  Christian  virtues, 
and  possibly  have  their  minds  wrenched  to¬ 
wards  a  belief  in  Christ  and  God,  so  that  they 
may  become  devout  and  holy  men  and  women 
and  useful  members  of  society,  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  for  them  to  found  a  Free 
Thinkers’  University  of  their  own.  But  in  or¬ 
der  to  be  consistent,  they  must  go  much  farther 
than  this :  for  the  whole  earth  teems  with  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Deity.  Agassiz  truly  said  tliat  every 
distinct  form  of  existence,  whether  of  plants  or 
animal  life,  is  a  thought  of  God.  The  whole 
heavens  showeth  forth  His  handiwork.  The 
history  of  eighteen  hundred  years  is  one  splen¬ 
did  testimony  to  the  existence  and  i-lory  of 
Christ ;  every  art  teaches  Him,  every  literature 
proclaims  Him;  modern  civilization  is  the 
effulgence  of  His  divine  greatness;  modern 
progress  is  in  the  line  of  His  teaching,  and 
leads  toward  its  grand  fulfilment.  It  may 
be  possible,  though  not  an  easy  matter,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  college  from  which  religion  shall  be 
religiously  excluded,  but  it  will  require  some¬ 
thing  more  than  Free  Thinkers  can  do  to  make 
an  atheistic  world,  or  take  Christ  out  of  the  one 
we  live  upon. 


COREA. 

No  little  gratification  had  begun  to  be  felt  by 
the  friends  of  missions,  in  view  of  the  treaty 
recently  announced  as  negotiated  with  Corea 
by  Commodore  Shufeldt.  It  was  regarded  as 
virtually  the  opening  of  another  and  about  the 
last  great  heathen  country,  with  its  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  people,  to  the  Gospel.  There,  how¬ 
ever,  as  in  Japan,  and  especially  in  China,  a 
stroBg  anti-progressive  party  exists,  and  the 
rumors  of  a  bloody  reaction,  which  came  close¬ 
ly  upon  the  news  of  the  treaty,  are  now  con¬ 
firmed  by  advices  from  Yokohama,  dated  Aug. 
11th,  and  published  in  The  Herald  of  the  29th. 
The  outbreak  began  at  about  5  P.  M.  of  July 
23d,  when  an  organized  body  of  insurgents  took 
possession  of  the  main  thoroughfares  in  Se¬ 
oul,  the  capital  of  Corea,  and  attacked  the 
royal  residence  and  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jaiianese  Legation.  The  Japanese  Envoy  and 
Consul  escaped,  with  about  twenty  followers, 
and  made  their  way  to  the  palace  for  protec¬ 
tion  ;  but  they  found  it  already  in  possession 
of  the  rioters.  Retreating  thence  to  Jiusen 
Port,  fifteen  miles  distant,  the  survivors, 
among  whom  were  the  Envoy  und  Consul, 
reached  the  British  surveying  ship  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  sailed  for  Nagasaki.  It  is 
siip)x>sed  that  all  tiie  Japanese  at  Su-Oiil  liave 
been  slaughtered,  and  of  course  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  cause  for  war  between  these  countries. 


or  the  royal  inmates  of  the  imlace  the  Kin  g 
alone  was  spared.  The  Queen  was  murdered. 
His  heir  and  the  latter’s  betrothed,  both  chil¬ 
dren,  were  killed  by  ixiison  forcibly  adminis¬ 
tered.  Thirteen  Ministers  of  State  and  other 
high  dignitaries  were  slain.  The  proceedings 
are  said  to  have  been  directed  by  the  ex-Regent, 
Tai-ni-Kun,  by  some  pronounced  the  father  and 
by  others  the  uncle  of  the  King.  He  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  violent  opponent  of  foreign  inter¬ 
course.  Whether  he  has  assumed  the  control 
of  the  government  is  not  yet  known. 

And  relative  to  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  Admiral  Clitz,  commanding  our  naval 
ships  in  Asian  waters,  announces  that  it  has 
been  rejected,  and  that  Mr.  Young,  our  Envoy 
to  China,  will  now  assume  diplomatic  control 
of  tlie  matter.  It  is  further  stated  that  the 
German  treaty  with  Corea  has  been  signed,  but 
that  tlie  attempt  to  negotiate  a  French  treaty 
lias  failed,  owing  to  the  French  agents  insist¬ 
ing  that  Catholic  missionaries  be  allowed  to 
pursue  their  calling  in  Corea. 


E:^IT0RIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  has  recently  published  a 
remarkable  communication  in  which  our  min¬ 
isters  and  laymen  are  urged  to  withdraw  sym¬ 
pathy  and  patronage  from  two  of  our  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  on  the  alleged  ground  of  their 
want  of  fidelity  to  Church  doctrine.  In  other 
words,  it  is  proposed  to  put  these  two  institu¬ 
tions  under  the  ban  of  proscription;  to  keep 
students  from  entering  them,  and  to  dissuade 
those  who  would  give  them  money,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  are  no  longer  worthy  of  confi¬ 
dence  or  support!  We  hardly  know  how  to 
characterize  such  a  suggestion ;  its  publication 
in  one  of  our  Church  papers  is  a  phenomenon ; 
the  task  of  apology  for  it  seems  hopeless.  We 
beg  leave  simply  to  predict  that  the  business 
of  talking  down  in  this  style  such  seminaries 
as  Union  and  Lane,  will  be  likely  not  only  to 
prove  a  conspicuous  failure,  but  also  to  react 
disastrously  ui>on  those  who  undertake  and 
those  who  encourage  it.  Our  united  Church 
has  no  room  in  it  for  such  a  policy  of  proscrip¬ 
tion;  it  is  not  ready  to  trample  any  of  its  in¬ 
stitutions  under  foot  at  the  suggestion  of  any 
assuming  or  ambitious  faction;  and  woe  will 
certainly  befall  the  men  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  spirit  of  union  now  prevalent,  attempt  to 
pursue  a  policy  so  destructive. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  throws  out  the  excel¬ 
lent  suggestion  that  Christians  should  make  the 
missions  of  Egypt,  in  the  present  emergency, 
the  subject  of  special  prayer.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  Arabi  Pdsba’s  rebellion,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Mission  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  intelligent  and  candid  observers 
of  whatever  persuasion.  It  consisted  of  thir¬ 
teen  churches,  witn  fifty-four  out-stations,  nine 
ordained  missionaries,  and  fifteen  female  mis¬ 
sionaries,  flourishing  schools,  and  one  high- 
school  or  college  for  the  training  of  native 
preachers  and  teachers.  It  had  diffused  a 
marked  spirit  of  self-helpfulness  among  its 
1168  church  members,  and  aided  by  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  Duleep  Singh,  whose  gifts  first  and  last 
cannot  have  been  less  than  $80,000,  and  also 
by  some  other  special  sums,  its  prospects  were 
of  the  best.  Seemingly  the  ground  thus  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  labors  and  sacrifices  of  years  has  all 
been  lost.  But  God  reigns,  and  will  bring  His 
good  purposes  to  pass.  Meantime  the  mission¬ 
aries  wait  in  hope. 


The  aged  and  beloved  Rev.  George  W.  Mus- 
grave,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  at  his  borne  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  Tliursday  last, 
Aug.  24.  His  sickness  was  of  long  standing, 
but  has  only  confined  him  to  his  bouse  and 
couch  during  recent  months.  Since  J uly,  1830, 
when  after  completing  his  studies  at  Princeton, 
he  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor  of  the 
Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Baltimore,  he 
has  been  a  laithful  laborer,  and  for  many  years 
a  recognized  leader  in  the  Church.  After  a 
settlement  of  twenty-two  years  in  Baltimore, 
during  which  the  cliurch  edifice  was  enlurgeci 
three  times,  he  accepted  a  Board  Secretary¬ 
ship,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia.  In  May, 
1868,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Old 
School  Assembly, and  his  zeal  and  efficiency  in 
movements  and  measures  looking  to  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  Old  and  New  School  branches  of 
the  Church,  are  well  known  and  gratefully  re¬ 
called.  Unmarried,  tlie  Presbyterian  Church 
was  his  love  and  ideal.  The  touching  farewell 
address  which  Dr.  Musgrave  delivered  during 
the  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Buffa¬ 
lo,  will  long  be  remembered.  His  funeral  was 
formally  attended  by  the  members  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  by  a  very 
large  number  of  citizens  and  brethren  from  a 
distance.  Of  these  services  we  shall  doubtless 
hear  through  Dr,  Breed. 

The  current  number  of  The  Christian  Mirror 
of  Portland,  devotes  a  full  page  and  something 
more  loan  interesting  recital  of  the  main  facts 
of  its  origin  sixty  years  ago,  and  its  very  use¬ 
ful  history  since.  The  Mirror  now  ranks 
among  the  three  or  four  oldest  newspapers  of 
the  country,  and  its  editor,  Dr.  I.  P.  Warren, 
is  not  sure  “that  there  is  one  which  under  the 
same  name,  and  without  break  or  essential 
change  of  character,”  has  been  issued  for  so 
long  a  period.  Save  a  hiatus  of  four  numbers 
immediately  succeeding  the  great  fire  of  1866, 
The  Mirror  has  never  failed  of  a  weekly  issue. 
The  venerable  D.  C.  Coleswortliy,  Esq.,  whose 
admonitory  verses  were  popular  forty  years 
ago,  furnishes  interesting  memoranda.  He 
ascribes  the  “  first  conception  of  the  paper”  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Shirley,  a  printer,  and  member  of 
Dr.  Payson’s  church.  His  a(>prenticeshlp  had 
been  under  Dea.  Nathaniel  Willis,  publisher  of 
The  Boston  Recorder.  Mr.  Shirley  was  the 
first  publisher  of  The  Mirror,  and  during  the 
eleven  years  of  his  connection  with  it,  made 
many  sacrifices  to  sustain  it.  The  name  of  the 
Rev.  Asa  Band,  a  brother-in-law  of  Dr.  Payson, 
appears  as  the  editor  in  the  first  issue,  dated 
Saturday,  Aug.  24, 1822,  and  which  was  printed 
upon  a  sheet  18^x22  inches.  After  about  three 
years,  Mr.  Band  became  editor  of  The  Boston 
Recorder,  and  was  succeeded  for  a  time  by  the 
Rev.  Jonah  Parkhurst,  The  well  remembered 
and  very  conservative  Dr.  Asa  Cummings  be¬ 
gan  with  The  Mirror  in  1826,  and  continued  at 
ills  post  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  Rev. 
Edward  F.  Cutler  followed  for  a  year,  and  then 
gave  place  to  Rev.  Charles  A.  Lord,  until  July, 
1874.  After  a  short  term  by  Rev.  F.  E.  Shaw, 
the  present  able  editor  (Dr.  Warren)  assumed 
control.  Our  senior  by  about  elglit  years— un¬ 
less  indeed  we  should  imitate  some  of  our  am¬ 
bitious  contemporaries,  and  advance  our  date 
a  half  dozen  years  by  virtue  of  the  older  papers 
we  have  absorbed— The  Evangelist  tenders  its 
hearty  congi'atulations  to  its  now  truly  vener¬ 
able  Congregational  contemporary  of  Maine. 
May  it  flourish  yet  more  and  more  for  another 
sixty  years  I 
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Miss  Maria  A.  West,  who  last  Spring  return¬ 
ed  to  Constantinople  from  a  visit  to  America, 
made  necessary  by  her  state  of  health,  has  re 
sumed  her  efforts  as  a  missionary  at  large,  an 
finds  constant  occupation,  chiefly  (ae  we  gat 
from  her  letter  in  the  August  “  Word,  Work  a 
World  ”)  in  converse  with  Turkish  and  Arma 
nian  women,  whose  language  she  speaks  with 
the  readiness  of  a  native.  She  found  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  “Rest”  which  she  had  been  en¬ 
abled,  by  the  help  of  frien  is  in  America  and 
England,  to  set  in  operation  some  time  before 
her  visit  here,  in  need  of  a  general  fnrbishiug 
—indeed,  of  being  substituted  for  a  larger  and 
a  permanent  house.  Her  helper,  Mr.  Charles 
Burgess,  is  taking  hold  with  alacrity,  as  for¬ 
merly  when  laboring  in  the  interest  of  the 
Christian  Associations  of  Washington  and 
Clifton  Springs.  As  for  Constantinoiile  itself, 
it  sits  a  queen  on  the  beautiful  Bosphorus  as 
aforetime,  but  to  the  clear  eye  of  one  long 
resident,  the  decadence  accelerates  in  pace— 
‘‘the  masses  of  the  people  look  poorer  and 
more  squalid,  beggars  of  every  description,  and 
‘pickpockets’  and  tliieves  were  more  numer¬ 
ous  and  bold.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
avarice,  extortion,  cheating,  seemed  the  rule. 
Costly  buildings  and  palaces,  upon  which  were 
once  lavished  untold  expense,  are  now  either 
wholly  or  partially  untenunted  and  dropping 
into  decay.  Things  have  come  to  a  narrow  pass 
with  the  Turks,  in  a  financial  point  of  view, 
and  they  are  clinging  with  a  death-grip  to 
their  remnant  of  power.” 

We  give  place  to  a  second  chap^er  on  ‘‘  Pro¬ 
testant  Missions  in  Oregon.”  It  sketches  the 
route  of,  and  how  it  fared  with  the  first  party 
of  missionaries  sent  overland  by  tlie  Ameri¬ 
can  Board, 'which  then  inclu  led  a  Presbyterian 
as  well  as  Congregational  constituency.  Mrs. 
Whitman  and  Mrs.  Spaulding,  the  first  white 
women  to  brave  the  dangers  and  hardships  of 
the  overland  journey,  were  of  this  party ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  annals  of  missions 
show  no  finer  spirit  of  daring  and  consecra¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  great  cause,  than  was 
manifested  by  them  in  this  then  great  and 
perilous  journey. _ 

Miss  Mary  W  Niles,  M.D.,  expects  to  leave 
Hornellsville  this  last  day  of  August  for  Can¬ 
ton,  China.  She  will  be  accomi)auied  by  her 
brother  Silas  as  faras  Jacksboro,  Texas,  where, 
after  visiting  Rev.  W.  Henry  Niles,  another 
brother  who  has  been  hard  at  work  in  that 
great  and  promising  home  missionary  field 
ever  since  his  graduation,  she  will  travel  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  Texas,  Pacific  and  South 
Pacific  Railroads.  Miss  Niles  expects  to  sail 
for  China,  Sept.  13,  on  the  steamer  City  of 
Tokio,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevius 
and  wife,  who,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  on 
a  visit  to  the  United  States. 


Since  the  1st  of  May  of  last  year,  when  The 
Evangelist  left  its  old  quarters  at  5  Beekman 
street,  where  it  had  had  its  offices  for  more 
'than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  building  in 
which  it  had  dwelt  so  long  has  been  levelled  to 
the  ground,  and  in  its  place  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  Eugene  Kelly,  the  wealthy  banker,  a 
stately  pile,  nine  stories  high,  which  seems  to 
be  as  strong  and  massive  as  stone  and  brick 
and  iron  can  make  it.  In  the  corner  of  this  is 
the  Nassau  Bank,  taking  its  old  accustomed 
place,  which  it  has  occupied  ever  since  it  was 
incorporated  just  thirty  years  ago.  Everybody 
in  New  York  knows  the  reputation  of  the  Nas¬ 
sau  Bank,  which,  if  not  one  of  the  largest,  is 
one  of  the  most  prudently  conducted,  and 
therefore  financially  one  of  the  strongest  and 
safest  banks  in  this  city.  In  the  reconstruction 
of  its  premises,  it  has  included  a  Safe  Deposit 
Vault,  which  is  believed  to  be  about  as  secure 
as  anything  can  be  in  this  perishing  world. 
Gentlemen  who  are  looking  out  for  a  place  of 
de{iosit,  are  invited  to  call  and  inspect  these 
vaults,  where  we  are  sure  they  will  feel  that 
they  can  leave  their  valuables  in  the  utmost 
security. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Armstrong  is  taking  a  short  in¬ 
terval  for  rest  and  observation,  in  the  South¬ 
west — his  first  real  vacation  day  in  seven  years. 
All  who  are  cagnizunt  of  his  indefatigable  ways, 
will  join  us  in  voting  liim  a  rest  of  at  least  six 
weeks.  The  ‘‘  Front  Porch  ”  has  been  moved 
down  in  the  same  direction,  temporarily;  and 
‘‘  T.,”  away  on  the  Pacific  shore,  has  taken  in 
hand  to  write  down  all  Eastern  resorts  and  in¬ 
ventions  for  rest  and  recreation,  by  writing  up 
Del  Monte,  ‘‘  close  to  the  oM  town  of  Monte¬ 
rey,  oil  the  southern  shore  of  its  time-famous 
bay.”  A  seven-tliousand  acre  peninsula,  jut¬ 
ting  into  the  Pacific,  and  all  guarded  and  devo¬ 
ted  to  the  uses  so  well  set  forth  by  our  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  certainly  a  grand  affair,  commen¬ 
surate  with  modern,  even  California  ideas. 

Cetewayo,  the  Zulu  chief  now  in  London,  is 
credited  with  a  good  degree  of  intellectual 
quickness  and  shrewdness,  and  if  rightly  so, 
he  must  be  impressed  with  the  power  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  her  ability  to  hold  calmly  on  her 
way  in  a  great  crisis.  A  critical  war  is  being 
ojirried  on,  and  all  Europe  is  excited,  but  the 
Queen  has  received  him  graciously,  and  after 
conferring  with  liim  fully  her  Government  has 
given  him  assurunoes  that  he  shall  be  returned 
to  his  African  home  and  reinstated  in  power; 
and  Her  Majesty  lias  now  gone  on  her  usual 
autumnal  visit  to  Scotland;  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  the  Continent  to  drink  the  waters  at 
a  German  bath,  wliiie  Mr.  Gladstone  is  taking 
a  short  yachting  cruise,  thus  leaving  both  Ire¬ 
land  and  Egypt  to  the  tender  mercies  of  his 
subordinates. 


We  regret  to  learn  that  serious  illness  has 
prevented  the  visit  of  Rev.  George  Muller  to 
America.  He  had  secured  passage  for  Aug. 
17th.  On  consulting  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  t  he 
first  lithotritist  of  England,  who  won  his 
knighthood  by  successfully  operating  in  the 
Belgian  royal  family,  and  who  afterward  treat¬ 
ed  Napoleon  III.,  Mr.  Muller  found  that  an 
operation  was  immediately  imperative.  Al¬ 
though  nearly  seventy-eight,  he  rallied  at 
onoe,  and  within  two  weeks  after  lithotrity 
was  out  again,  tliongh  not  strong  enough 
to  think  of  taking  a  fourth  tour. in  America. 
Sir  Henry  extols  Mr.  Muller’s  quietude  of 
mind  as  well  as  notable  physical  vigor,  which 
he  says  surpasses  that  of  many  at  fifty. 

The  late  Senator  Hill  of  Georgia,  who  recent¬ 
ly  died  at  his  home  of  cancer,  was  a  man  of 
conceded  ability — the  peer  intellectually  of 
any  member  of  tlie  Senate.  The  close  of  his 
life  was  as  peaceful  as  beautiful.  He  received 
the  blessed  Gospel,  before  the  end  came  or 
was  even  definitely  threatened,  as  a  little  child. 
General  Evans,  sjieaking  at  his  funeral,  said: 
‘‘  I  asked  the  dying  Senator  to  indicate  some 
Scripture  he  would  like  to  have  read.  Speak¬ 
ing  very  promptly,  lie  said  ‘  Read  me  Paul’s 
letter  to  the  Corinthians  on  the  Resurrection.’ 
Accordingly  I  read  all  the  great  chapter  relat¬ 
ing  to  that  majestic  question.  I  paused  after 
reading,  to  hear  the  great  Georgian  say  what 
he  thought  in  this  awful  hour,  when  eternity 
was  lending  its  ethereal  force  to  his  mighty 
intellect.  And  this  is  what  he  wrote:  ‘If  a 
grain  of  corn  will  die  and  then  rise  again  in  so 
much  beauty,  why  may  not  I  die  and  then  rise 
again  in  infinite  beauty  and  life?  How  is  the 
last  a  greater  mystery  than  the  first  ?  And  by 
so  much  as  I  exceed  the  grain  of  corn  in  this 
life,  why  may  I  not  exceed  it  in  the  new  life? 
How  can  we  limit  the  power  of  Him  who  made 
the  grain  of  corn  and  then  made  the  same 
grain  again  in  such  wonderful  newness  of 
life?”’  _ 

Last  Saturday  moruing  it  was  discovered 
that  the  night  previous  the  residence  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Shaw  in  Rochester,  in  the  absence  of  the 
family  in  the  Adirondacks,  was  entered  by 
burglars,  and  quite  thoroughly  ransacked. 
The  rooms  and  bureaus  appeared  to  have  been 
searched  for  valuables  that  had  been  deposited 
elsewhere  for  safe-keeping.  Although  some 
tilings  were  doubtless  taken,  it  is  believed  the 
loss  is  comparatively  slight. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson’s  worthy  and  discrimi¬ 
nating  discourse  at  the  May  anniversary  of 
Lane  Seminary,  memorial  of  the  late  Prof.  Z. 
M.  Humphrey,  D.D.,  has  been  issued  in  pam¬ 
phlet  form  of  twenty-four  pages.  It  ought  to 
be  widely  read,  and  even  studied  by  all  who 
aspire  to  become  true  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 
Dr.  Patterson  has  rendered  a  loving  offloe,  due 
to  close  personal  friendship,  in  pronouncing 
this  discourse ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  service 
to  all  who  may  read  it. 

The  annual  Pioneers’  picnic  of  Niagara  coun¬ 
ty  took  place  last  Thursday  in  a  grove  at  Ol- 
cott,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Between 
5,(X)()  and  6,000  people  were  on  the  grounds,  who 
gave  up  most  of  the  day  to  social  enjoyment. 
Tlie  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Hunting, 
Esq.,  of  Lockport.  Hon.  Lyman  A.  Spalding 
presided,  and  was  reelected  president,  and 
Willard  A.  Cobb  secretary.  Many  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  citizens  of  the  county  were  present,  and 
the  press  was  well  represented.  These  gather¬ 
ings,  in  all  the  counties  of  Western  New  York, 
are  increasing  in  popularity  from  year  to  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Association 
of  Volunteer  Firemen,  held  week  before  last  in 
Rochester,  was  a  notable  gathering,  and  occa¬ 
sioned  one  of  the  finest  displays  ever  witnessed 
in  that  city,  which  was  decked  out  in  the  gay¬ 
est  of  holiday  attire.  Arches  and  banners,  ever¬ 
greens  and  flowers,  abounded  on  every  hand, 
reminding  one  of  Philadelpnia  in  the  Centen¬ 
nial  year.  The  procession  on  Friday  was  com¬ 
posed  of  sixty-five  fire  companies  and  thirty- 
seven  bands  of  music,  aqd  was  viewed  by  50,(X)0 
people  from  out  of  the  city. 

A  young  lady  of  Chicago,  viewing  the  proces¬ 
sion  from  Warner’s  Observatory,  on  East  ave¬ 
nue,  inquired  of  friends  what  building  it  was 
they  had  just  passed,  called  some  kind  of  hall. 
She  was  told ‘‘ Rockefeller  Hall,  the  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary.”  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  prompt  than  her  rejoinder :  ”  I  have 
heard  of  Hard  Shell  Baptists,  but  I  never  heard 
them  called  Rockefellers  before.” 

It  may  be  of  use  to  missionaries  going  to 
China,  Japan,  or  Siam,  to  know  that  the  steam¬ 
ers  from  San  Francisco  advertised  for  Septem¬ 
ber  are  The  Coptic,  Sept.  7,  the  Rio'  de  Janeiro, 
Sept.  19,  and  the  Belgic,  Sept.  28.  Only  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro  belongs  to  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company.  _ 

Very  many  of  our  readers  will  tenderly  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox  and 
wife  who  are  just  now  called  to  bury  out  of 
their  sight— and  for  the  seventh  time— a  dear 
and  lovely  child. 

Prof.  Thwing  of  Brooklyn,  has  completed 
two  months’  engagement  at  Talmer’s  Square 
Church,  London,  and  is  expected  home  in 
September. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

On  Thursday  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  of 
Cincinnati,  appraised  at  $117,000,  was  sold  by  the 
Sheriff,  to  satisfy  a  debt  of  about  $75,000.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Walden  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern,  bought 
it  for  $78,133.34,  having  been  selected  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  college  to  bid  it  in.  The  college  will 
be  opened  in  September. 

The  Chicago  School  Board,  by  a  vote  of  eight  to 
four,  has  voted  down  the  proposed  rule  forbidding 
its  lady  teachers  to  marry  while  in  its  service. 

The  trustees  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary 
have  elected  to  the  chair  of  Homiletics,  made  va¬ 
cant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Andrews,  Rev.  J. 
M.  English  of  Boston  Highlands. 

Bavaria,  which  has  a  population  of  only  6,000,- 
000,  maintains  the  universities  of  Munich,  Wuerz¬ 
burg,  and  Erlangen,  with  3,500  students.  The  two 
first  are  Romish,  the  last  Lutheran. 


When  the  government  of  United  Italy  was 
established,  and  the  temiioral  power  of  the 
Pope  abolished,  the  government  thought  it 
well  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  to  the 
Holy  See,  whicli,  however,  Pius  IX.  scornfully 
refused  to  accept,  and  the  money  remained  in. 
the  treasury.  But  since  the  death  of  Pius,  his 
heirs-at-law  have  brought  a  suit  against  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Finance  and  demand  pay¬ 
ment  of  “  the  millions  assigned  by  the  law  of 
guarantee  to  the  Holy  See,”  and  accumulated 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IX.  This  suit  is  in 
some  sort  a  reflection  on  the  late  Pontiff,  as  the 
appropriation  was  not  intended  for  his  person¬ 
al  use,  or  the  enrichment  of  his  estate,  but  ten¬ 
dered  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  assumption  of  his  heirs-at-law,  that  they 
have  been  in  some  way  pecuniarily  damaged, 
can  hardly  be  suppoited  on  any  other  theory 
than  that  the  late  Holy  Father  would  have  ap¬ 
propriated  public  funds  to  his  private  use  and 
eiuolumeut — provided  ho  could  have  seen  his 
way  clear  to  tlieir  acceptance.  Tliose  who  ex- 
ereise  tlieiuselves  in  prayers  for  the  dead,  may 
well  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  while  this 
effort  of  his  heirs  proceeds. 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Zulu  King  was 
treated  by  the  Queen  as  a  royal  visitor.  His 
unaccustomeil  dark  suit  and  tall  hat,  assumed 
with  care,  were  mutclied  by  the  crimson  cover¬ 
ed  gangways  used  when  embarking  on  board 
the  royal  yacht  which  conveyed  him  from 
Portsmouth  to  Osborne,  and  a  guard  of  honor 
was  drawn  up  outside  the  palace,  which  the 
royal  party  reached  by  the  Queen’s  private 
carriage  accompanied  by  postillions.  It  is 
said  that  when  ushered  into  the  Royal  presence 
Cetewayo  stepped  in  advance  of  Ids  chiefs,  and 
bowing  profoundly,  raised  his  right  hand  above 
his  head,  repeating  twice  in  the  Zulu  tongue 
*‘Ah,  the  Queen  I  ”  We  are  tol<l  that  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  his  intended  restoration  was 
made  to  Cetewayo  in  the  course  of  a  more  than 
two  hours’  afternoon  interview  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  that  iqion  reluming  home  tlie  King 
and  his  chiefs,  who  had  conducted  themselves 
with  all  due  decorum  at  the  office,  expressed 
their  delight  by  singing,  shouiing,  and  stamp¬ 
ing  their  feet  in  unison.  The  party,  however, 
quieted  down  after  dinner,  und  went  to  bed — 
or  rather  to  floor,  which  they  much  prefer — 
about  nine  o’clock,  their  usual  hour. 


Rev.  George  D.  Archibald,  D.D.,  of  Danville, 
Ky.,  has  accepted  the  professorship  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Science  in  the  University  of  Wooster. 

Garleton  College  at  Northfleld,  Minn.,  will  open 
its  Fall  term  (Sept.  6)  with  encouraging  prospects. 
All  departments  are  open  to  studonts  of  either 
sex.  The  different  students  in  attendance  last 
year  was  two  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

ANOTHER  OLD  FRIEND  GONE. 

/  The  Albany  papers  announce  the  death  on  the 
17th  instant  of  Mr.  Presley  Byers,  in  the  sev¬ 
enty-third  year  of  his  ago.  Few  men  were  better 
known  in  that  city,  where  ho  had  lived  for  over 
half  a  century.  When  a  young  man,  he  joined  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  then  under  the  min¬ 
istry  of  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  with  which  he  remained 
connected  till  his  death — a  period  of  forty-nine 
years.  For  more  than  forty  years  ho  was  a  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Evangelist.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  for  his  integrity  and  solid  worth  of 
character.  This  general  respect  was  evinced  by 
the  largo  attendance  at  his  funeral,  in  which  wore 
many  of  tlie  old  residents  of  Albany.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  live  sous  and  two  daughters  to  cher¬ 
ish  his  honored  memory. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

At  the  Pier  — The  church  at  Narragansett  Pier 
beinu  relieved  from  debt,  was  declicaG-d  July  30. 

1  Prof.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  the  brother  of  the  excel- 
I  lent  pastor,  preached  the  sermon.  The  ladies 
liave  lately  placed  a  bell  in  the  tower. 

NEW  YORK. 

.  New  York. — Tlie  address  of  tlie  Rev.  George  C. 
Lucas  is  275  Madison  avenue.  New  York,  and  he 
will  respond  promptly  to  any  calls  lor  pulpit  ser¬ 
vice. 

.Vlbany. — Work  has  alresuly  been  commenced 
on  tlie  foundations,  by  the  First  Church,  for  a  new 
house  of  worship. 

KiNGsnoRo. — The  resignation  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Boyd 
takes  place  on  the  tlrst  of  October.  Tids  church 
has  prospered  under  his  oversight,  and  wherever 
he  goes  many  friends  will  wish  liim  continued 
usi’fuIiiC'^s  and  prosperity. 

Downsville  — The  Rev.  Waiter  Frv,  formerly 
of  MiddletielU  Centre,  was  installed  pastor  of 
this  church  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  22,  by  a 
coiiiiiiitice  from  the  Presbytery  of  Otsego.  The 
ladies  had  tastefully  decoiated  the  church  for  the 
occasion;  the  singing  was  good,  and  everything 
passed  off  pleasantly.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  tlie  Rev.  F.  H.  Seeley,  the  newly  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Delhi.  His  bul*joct, 

“  Tlie  Presbyterian  Doctrine  and  Polity  us  Promo¬ 
tive  of  Good  Citizenship,”  was  alily  iliscussed. 
The  constitutional  questions  were  put  bv  Rev.  J, 
H.  Robinson  of  the  First  Church  of  Delhi,  who 
also  presided  and  delivered  the  charge  to  the  peo¬ 
ple;  the  charge  to  the  pastor  was  by  the  Rev.  L. 
E.  Richards  of  Stamford.  All  the  services  were 
appropriate  and  impressive.  Biotlicr  Fry  enters 
upon  this  large,  interesting,  and  laborious  field 
with  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  one  earnest  pur¬ 
pose  of  converting  souls  and  of  building  up  a 
strong  cluireti.  In  this  lie  has  the  prayers  of  his 
brethren  in  tlie  Presbytery.  He  lias  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  success  ill  a  former  field  as  a  guarantee  of 
prosperity  in  this.  May  he  be  endued  with  power 
from  on  high.  L.  b.  B. 

Le  Roy. — A  large  number  of  the  friends  of  Rev. 
B.  Par.-ons  on  the  22d  made  an  inforiiial,  but  very 
pleasant,  visit  at  the  parsonage,  and  left  substan¬ 
tial  tokens  of  kind  regards  for  himself  and  family. 
In  good  health  and  spirits  he  now  awaits — sojourn¬ 
ing  temporarily  at  240  Mulberry  street,  Newark, 
N.  .T. — a  call  (speedy,  we  trust)  to  another  field  of 
usefulness.  • 

^  Onondaga  Valley.— Rev.  Charles  F.  Janes  of 
Verona  acceepls  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of 
this  church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Syracuse.  He  will 
enter  upon  his  work  here  the  second  Sabbath  of 
September. 

East  Wilson. — The  Rev.  Hermon  Halsey,  now 
in  Ills  idiietieth  year,  is  sufficiently  vigorous  to  be 
driving  about  the  country  alone,  visiting  his  old 
parishioners  in  Genesee  county.  He  was  recently 
ill  Byron,  the  guest  of  Mr.  John  Fisk,  where  he 
organized  the  church  in  1818,  and  preached  there 
for  some  years,  dividing  his  time  between  that 
church  and  the  one  in  Bergen.  He  graduated  at 
Williams  College  seventy  years  ago,  and  Is  the 
only  living  member  of  the  original  Synod  of  Gene¬ 
see  (subsequently  Western  New  York).  His  son 
was  also  a  student  at  Williams,  and  graduated  in 
the  same  class  with  President  (iarfleld. 

Brighton. — A  third  missionary  society  was  or¬ 
ganized  ill  this  congregation  last  May.  The  ladies 
had  for  some  eight  years  had  a  very  pfiBcient  or¬ 
ganization,  and  tlie  young  ladies  (“  Willing  Work¬ 
ers  ”)  liad  been  in  the  field  even  a  longer  time, 
always  made  liberal  appropriations  to  the  cause. 
The  misses  then  formed  “The  Gould  Mission 
B.ind”;  named  in  honor  of  trie  President  of  the 
Ladies  Society  from  the  beginning,  an  active 
octogenarian.  It  consists  of  fifteen  members,  well 
oIBcered.  Of  late  they  have  been  preparing  fancy 
articles  fur  a  sale,  in  connection  with  an  oiiter- 
tainmeiit,  in  the  chapel.  It  came  off  last  Friday 
evening.  The  weather  was  most  propitious,  and 
all  things  favorable.  About  two  hundred  tickets 
of  adiiii.ssion,  eiiiltllMg  to  ice  cream  and  cake,  were 
sold.  The  handsome  chapel  was  gaily  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  The  large  coal  stove,  with  its 
untimely  suggestions,  was  ingeniously  converted 
into  a  venerable  matron  of  trie  olden  time,  and 
made  to  aid  tiie  cause;  her  mute  appeal  “Deaf 
and  Dumb — Help  the  Needy,”  drawing  no  less 
than  twenty  “  York  shillings  ”  into  the  alluring 
bo.v.  The  fair  flower-girls  gathered  in  over  three 
dollars  by  disposing  of  their  button-hole  bouquets, 
and  the  ornamental  egg-tree  yielded  over  flv^H 
the  sale  of  its  curious  fruit.  The  candy-staoeja^H 
unable  to  supply  all  the  demands  uiadi^upon^H 
and  the  fancy-table  added  over  thiriy  dollars^H 
the  proceeds  of  the  evening.  And  after  payiij 
all  expenses,  putting  some  seventy-five  dollars  H 
tlieir  treasury — a  success  altogether  beyond  tiH 
anticipations  of  the  most  sanguine.  ■ 

r'  Rondout. — Rev.  Irving  Magee,  D.D.,  late 
Albany  (in  the  Lutheran  church),  the  pastor-elecl 
of  the  Rondout  Presbyterian  Church,  will  begirl 
his  labors  Sept.  1.  Theeniire  unanimity  attend-^ 
ing  his  call,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  anticipate  his  coming,  arguea  most  favora¬ 
ble  recept  ion  of  the  new  pastor.  Rev.  Isaac  Clark’s 
mantle  will  fall  on  a  most  worthy  successor. 

D.  B.  A. 

West  Utica. — The  cornerstone  of  the  new  West 
Utica  Presbyterian  Church  was  laid  on  Wednesday 
evening,  Aug.  23d,  the  services  beginning  in  the 
adjoining  chapel,  in  consequence  of  rain.  “All 
hail  the  power  of  Jesus'  name  ”  having  been  sung, 
the  pastor,  the  Rev.  D.  W.  Bigelow,  read  the  94tri 
Psalm  (the  same  having  been  rend  at  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  the  old  building)  and  offered  prayer.  He 
then  said:  “The  box  we  are  about  to  put  in  the 
cornerstone  contains  the  pamphlet  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  the 
city  of  Utica,  a  map  of  the  city,  a  roll  of  the 
churches  of  the  city  and  their  present  pastors,  a 
roll  of  the  Presbyiery  with  which  this  church  is 
connected,  a  short  history  of  the  Sunday-school  of 
this  church,  a  roll  of  the  school,  and  the  various 
helps,  such  as  papers  and  others,  used  in  the 
school,  a  short  history  of  the  church  and  roll  of 
its  members,  sixteen  photogr.iplis  of  the  pastors 
of  the  church  and  some  of  its  members,  a  letter 
from  Rev.  A.  F.  Lyle  of  Mohawk  (a  former  pastor 
of  the  church),  and  copies  of  newsimpeis  represent¬ 
ing  the  city,  with  some  from  New  York.”  Mr. 
Bigelow  then  read  an  e.vtract  from  Mr.  Lyle’s  let¬ 
ter,  expressive  of  his  good  wtshe-i,  and  his  great 
desire  for  the  spiritual  prosper  ty  of  the  church. 
He  then  gave  a  succinct  history  ol  the  enterprise. 
Early  in  they  ar  1848,  when  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  worshipped  in  a  wooden  building  that  stood 
on  Columbia  ^  .reet,  near  the  present  site  of  St. 
Patrick’s  ctiurcli,  certain  persons  volunteered  to 
conduct  a  Simday-schoid  there,  wit'i  instruction  in 
the  English  language.  The  proposition  met  with 
favor,  and  accommodations  were  provided.  Fore¬ 
most  among  those  who  engaged  earnestly  in  pro¬ 
moting  this  movement  was  Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop- 
Marilii,  Mrs.  Susan  T.  Bagj,  and  other  workers  of 
tlie  Reformed  and  First  Presbyterian  cliurcbes. 
J.  P.  Conkey  was  the  Hrsi  bU|>erintendent,  and 
after  others  had  held  the  office  for  sliort  terms,  W. 
S.  Taylor  was  superintendent  from  1852  to  1857 ; 
and  when  he  entered  upon  like  labors  elsewhere, 
he  was  succeeded,  after  otlieri,  bv  J.  Winters 
Gorse,  who  continued  on  duty  until  he  left  the 
city  in  1860.  Many  able  teacliers,  whose  work 
and  labor  of  love  cannot  now  be  described,  and 
whose  names,  even  on  this  occasion,  cannot  be 
given,  labored  in  this  Ciuse  for  nearly  eleven 
years.  The  time  then  came  wlieii  the  Lutheran 
church  preferred  to  conduct  of  themselves  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  in  English,  as  ihey  hail  betuie  in  Ger¬ 
man.  Those,  therefore,  who  had  sustained  the 
school  mentioned,  found  another  place  for  contin¬ 
uing  their  labors.  On  the  third  Sunday  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1858,  they  a'-sembled  in  Herbrand’s  Hall,  over 
a  lager  beer  saloon,  on  Wtiiie-boro  street,  just 
west  of  the  canal  bridge.  Tlie  teaehei-s,  almost 
without  exception,  were  from  tlie  First  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church ;  Mr.  Gorse  continued  to  be  their  su¬ 
perintendent;  and  most  of  tlieir  old  scholars  met 
them  in  the  new  quarters.  So  o-.sonlially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  carried  on  before,  was  this 
school,  that  it  properly  dates  its  ani.iversarios 
from  the  year  1848.  It  soon  outgrew  the  place 
mentioned.  On  the  23(1  of  June,  1861,  it  took  pos¬ 
session  of  old  St.  Patrick’s  Churcli,  which  had 
been  purchased  and  refilled.  It  stood  on  Colum¬ 
bia  street,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Si.  Elizabeth’s 
hospital.  The  chapel  also,  after  a  time,  proving 
too  small,  was  sold  in  1866,  and  a  lot  on  Ckmrt 
street,  tlie  present  site,  was  purctiased;  and 
through  the  gifiS  of  many  friends,  a  building  was 
erected  that  provided  for  three  hundred  seliolars. 
While  this  was  in  preparation,  services  were  held 
in  tlie  German  Methodist  Cliurch  on  Garden  street. 
The  cliapel  was  dedicated  Deo.  16,  1867,  on  which 
oui-asioii  Rev.  Dr.  Fowler  preached  the  sermon, 
from  the  text  Phil.  i.  27.  In  this  place  the  school 
continued  to  flourish,  and  is  now  prosperous,  in 
connection  with  the  church  which  lias  sprung  up 
from  it.  The  pastor  of  the  cliurch  is  i  ow  the  su- 
l>erintendeiit,  liaviug  served  in  tliis  office  since 
1878.  His  predecessors,  after  those  bcLire  men¬ 
tioned,  were  T.  S.  Savin,  1860  to  1  71 ;  W.  B. 
Smith,  1871  to  1875;  and  A.  L.  Day,  1675  to  1878. 
Mr.  Sayre  liaving  returned  lo  liis  place  as  teacher, 
and  liaving  kept  at  his  post  until  now,  has  been 
conneciod  witri  the  school  for  the  l  ist  twenty- 
seven  years.  Of  others  wlio  liave  lahored  long  and 
f  litliruliv,  the  pasior  mentioned  -Mr.  Smiili,  .Mrs. 
W.  M.  Bussey,  Mrs.  Geoige  L.  Cun  an.  Miss  Anna 
Goodrich  (at  the  head  of  iho  primary  uoi>aitmeut), 
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Mrs.  Bolomon  BoyH,  Mr.  O.  L.  Curran,  and  Hr. 
and  Mr«.  Edward  Gurrah,  Mrs.  Mary  Doolittle 
Hurd,  Miss  Susan  Goodrich,  add  Messrs.  Frank 
Palmer  and  Nathaniel  Ettes  and  others. 

The  church  grew  up  from  the  root  of  the  vine 
thus  planted.  In  1*62,  Bev.  Anson  Gleason  was 
flailed  to  lalior  as  a  missionary  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  In  1863,  Mrs.  Electa  Shelden  was 
commissioned  to  visit,  conduct  an  industrial 
school,  hold  Bible  classes,  and  do  other  like  work. 
At  the  close  of  1865,  Bev.  John  Lyle  succeeded 
Father  Gleason,  and  was  followed  iii  October, 
1867,  by  Bev.  J.  W.  Whitfield,  who  entered  upon 
his  work  as  the  chapel  on  Court  street  a pproacbed 
completion.  When  his  fiock  gathered  in  the  new 
home,  the  congregation  increased  to  that  degree 
,  that  it  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  a  church.  This  forward  movement 
was  promptly  made.  Feb.  10,  18G8,  the  church 
was  WHistituted  with  thirty  members  dismissed 
for  this  purpose  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  through  whose  liberaiity  and  zeal  the 
Sunday-school  and  the  worit  of  the  city  mission¬ 
aries  mentioned  had  before  been  largely  sustain¬ 
ed.  From  the  same  source  came  generous  aid 
afterward,  as  long  as  occasion  required.  As  was 
fitting,  the  beloved  pastor.  Dr.  Fowler,  who  had 
given  his  large  infiuence  steadily  to  this  enter¬ 
prise,  was  piesentto  speak  words  of  counsel  and 
encouragement  to  the  new  church.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Fisher.  D.D..  from 
Eph.  iv.  4,  6.  The  church  thus  formed  has, 
through  the  favor  of  God,  enjoyed  prosperity  in  a 
measure  until  now.  having  had  upon  its  roll  ip  all 
three  hundred  names.  Its  present  membership  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty.  It  has  open  doors,  free 
seats,  and  a  welcome  for  ail  who  will  come  to  en¬ 
joy  here  spiritual  privilege^,  and  to  engage  with 
others  in  supporting  these,  in  promoting  all  man¬ 
ner  of  Christian  work  in  this  community,  and  in 
helping  to  send  the  Gospel  to  every  part  of  the 
earth.  Christ  is  our  cornerstone;  His  will  is  our 
rule.  His  power  is  our  confidence,  and  all  the  glory 
now,  and  world  without  end,  wdl  be  to  the  Father, 
and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  old  chapel  having  been  moved  to  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lot  on  which  it  stood,  will  remain  for 
the  use  of  the  Sunday-school ;  separate  in  material 
things,  uniterl  in  spiritual  life  with  the  commodi¬ 
ous,  solid,  itcau  iful  edifice  now  building  on  lots  ad¬ 
joining,  for  the  use  of  the  church.  The  pastors  have 
been  Bev.  J.  \V.  Whitfield,  Bev.  A.  F.  Lyle,  and 
Bev,  D.  W.  Bigelow.  The  elders  now  in  office  are 
Nathaniel  Estes,  George  L.  Curran,  Theodore  S. 
Sayre,  and  William  Marsden.  The  trustees  are 
T.  8.  Sayre,  W.  M.  Davis,  John  Clark,  John  Gee- 
rer,  Nathaniel  Estes.  The  treasurer  is  George  L. 
Curran. 

Tiie  pastor  then  introduced  successively  Mr. 
Bobert  S.  Williams,  who  represented  and  tendered 
the  congratulations  and  gojd  wishes  of  the  First 
^  Church,  the  foster  mother  of  thts  promising 
daughter;  and  Bev.  J.  W.  Whitfield  of  Ganastota, 
the  first  pastor,  who  spoke  right  eloquently. 

The  pertinent  and  excellent  addresses  over,  Mr. 
Bigelow  stated  that  it  had  become  too  dark  for  the 
congregation  to  sing  the  other  hymn  he  had  se¬ 
lected,  but  as  it  was  specially  appropriate,  he 
would  read  it.  It  was  written,  he  believed,  by 
Mrs.  Be’rick  Johnson : 

An  eanhly  temple  here  we  raise. 

Lord  Ood,  our  tovlour.  to  'i'hy  praise: 

O  make  1  by  gracious  preseuce  known 
While  now  we  lay  its  oornerstone. 

within  the  house  Thy  servants  rear 
Deign  bv  i  hy  Spirit  lo  appear; 

On  all  its  walls  salvation  write, 
yrom  cornerstone  to  topmost  height. 

And  when  this  temple,  “  made  with  hands," 

D|>on  itt  firm  foundation  stands, 

O  may  we  all  with  loving  heart 
In  nobler  buildings  bear  a  part. 

Where  every  imlished  stone  shall  be 
A  buinaii  soul  won  back  to  Thee : 

All  resting  upon  Christ  alone. 

The  chief  and  precious  Cornerstone. 

So  when  our  toll  is  o’er  at  last. 

All  labor  in  both  temples  past, 

O  may  it  then  by  works  be  shown 
That  faith  bath  laid  the  oornerstone. 

The  congregation  then  went  to  the  foundation  of 
tbe«tine  new  building,  where  the  box  containing 
the  memorials  was  pul  in  its  place.  Many  persons 
had  there  gathered  who  had  not  been  in  the  church. 
Mr.  Bigelow,  in  laying  the  cornerstone,  said : 

••  This  cornerstone  is  part  of  a  building  to  be 
erected  hero  as  the  house  of  worship  of  the  West 
Utica  Presbjtt'rian  Church.  The  site  for  the 
structure  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $4,700,  which 
sum  was  given  by  the  church  and  Sabbath-school 
and  by  generous  friends  of  the  church.  The  edi¬ 
fice,  when  finished  and  furnished,  will  be  a  gift  to 
the  Society  from  Hon.  Theo.  S.  Sayre,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  Cbri-t,  as  iden- 
this  church ;  an  interest  that  has  deep¬ 
ened  wrefTihejreawTn  which  he  has  been  person¬ 
ally  eiigHged  fB-work  done  here  in  the  Master’s 
name.  It  will  also  be  regarded  as  a  memorial  to 
bis  beloved  parents.  We  do,  therefore,  now  lay 
this  Cornerstone  in  the  hope  that  we  may  live  to 
enjoy  nidritual  privileges  in  this  place,  and  that 
many  generations  may  follow  us,  rejoicing  here  in 
God’s  preset  ce  and  favor,  and  in  the  truth  of  the 
Gtospel.  And  this  we  do,  acknowledging  that 
Christ  is  the  foundation  of  the  living  Church ;  that 
all  our  upbuilding  must  be  through  His  power  and 
grace;  a<  d  that  when  this  work  is  finished.  His 
name  will  have  ail  the  glory.” 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Bev.  J.  W. 
Whitfield. 

MikeviiiLB. — Bev.  James  W.  Hillman  has  re¬ 
signed  the  charge  of  this  church,  the  resignation  ] 
to  take  effect  the  first  of  September,  and  his  ad¬ 
dress  for  the  present  will  be  214  Division  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

Tom  Bivbb — Bev.  J.  I.  Gulick  of  Mason  City, 
Ill.,  has  taken  charge  of  this  church. 

Haddokfield. — The  dedication  of  the  Haddon- 
fleld  churcti  look  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Aug. 
16.  The  invocation  was  by  Bev.  N.  L.  Upham  of 
Merchaiitville;  reading  of  the  Scriptures  by  Bev. 
Edward  Dillon  of  Woodbury;  senuon  by  Bev. 
Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.,  LL.D, ;  responsive  read¬ 
ings  by  Bev.  J.  E.  Werner  (the  pastor)  and  the 
congregation  ;  prayer  of  dedication  by  Bev.  V.  D. 
Beed  of  Camden,  closing  with  the  heuediction. 
This  church  was  begun  about  ten  years  ago,  under 
the  Bev.  E.  D.  Newberry. 

MABYLAND. 

,  Aexapolis. — Bev.  B.  H.  Williams  accepts  the 
call  of  the  First  Church,  and  enters  upon  his  la¬ 
bors  ill  a  week  or  two.  May  great  prosperity  at¬ 
tend  these  new  relations. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

.»  Washikston. — The  address  of  Bev.  C.  H.  A. 
Buckley,  lute  of  Fort  Henry,  is  Washiogtoa,  D.  G. 
He  hegius  his  labors  as  professor  in  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity  in  September. 

WEST  VIEGINIA. 

^  Faibuont. — Bev.  J.  B.  Beed  was  installed  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  in  this  thriving  t  own  on  the  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  railroad  on  the  16  h.  Bev  J.  B. 
Dickey  of  Morvantown  presided  and  put  the  cou- 
stitutioi  hI  questions;  ^v.  J.  D.  Fitzgerald  of 
Clarksburg  preached  the  sermon ;  Bev.  Dr.  Uam- 
ner  of  Purkersbuig  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor; 
and  Bev.  H.  G.  Blaney  of  Baveuswood  the  charge 
to  the  people. 

OHIO. 

>  Mansfield. — Bev.  George  F.  Cain  has  accepted 
the  call  of  the  First  Church. 

Cleveland  — Bey.  W.  V.  W.  Davis  has  been 
called  to  the  Eaulid-aveuue  Church. 

MICHIGAN. 

Allegan. — During  the  coming  month  (Septem¬ 
ber)  Bev.  Judson  Swift  of  Wliite  Pigeou  begins 
his  labors  with  this  congregation — unless,  indeed, 
the  Presbytery  should  conclude  that  he  had  better 
stay  where  he  is. 

—  Bichland.  —  Bev.  W.  S.  Pryse  of  Brooklyn 
(Mich.)  enters  upon  bis  work  here  with  much  ea- 
oouragemont. 

.e  Cabo.  —  This  church  and  congregation  have 
unanimou.-lv  called  Bev.  L  B.  Biesell  of  Memphis, 
Mich.,  U)  become  their  pastor,  wliieh  has  been 
accepted  by  him.  He  will  soon  be  settled  among 
us.  We  aiitiripate  a  successful  issue  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bands  that  are  about  to  be  formed  here  be¬ 
tween  (iHstor  and  people. 

WISCONSIN. 

Adbuendale. — It  was  announced  that  Bev.  L. 
8.  Brickels  would  be  Installed  on  the  22d. 

Wausatt. — On  the  8th  Mr.  W.  K.  Stewart  was 
ordaiued  aud  insLiIled  over  this  cimgregation. 
The  8*  rmon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Elupp ;  the 
charge  to  the  people  was  by  Bev.  Howard  T.ilbot; 
that  to  th<*  pastor  by  Bev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Chapin ;  and 
the  ordaining  prayer  was  offered  by  Bev.  T.  8. 
Johnson. 

INDIANA. 

Fobt  Wayne. — At  an  August  meeting  of  Foit 
Wayne  Pre-sbytery  held  at  the  Third  Ciiiirch,  the 
pastoral  relation  between  Bev.  G.  G.  Copland  and 
the  church  at  Bluffton  whs  dissolved.  Also  Bev. 
A.  J.  Beyiiolds  resigned  his  imsition  as  missioinirv 
of  the Pr*t>bylery.  The  Presbyiery  received  und*‘r 
Its  care  fnim  Steubenville  Presbytery  Mr.  S.  F. 
Marks,  who  is  supplying  the  Third  Church,  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  Allegtiany  Theological  Seminary. 

ILLINOIS. 

Pullman — This  is  a  town  only  two  years  old, 
situate  I  a  d<>z<*ii  miles  from  Chicago,  built  uo  by 
the  Pullman  Land  CompHny.  Here  are  the  Pull¬ 
man  Car  Works,  and  also  other  maoufacturing  es¬ 


tablishments.  No  liquor  is  sold,  and  already  the 
place  numbers  5,003  inhabitants,  with  an  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  houses.  On  the  13th  of  August 
the  Bev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  the  Bev.  E.  C.  Bay,  and 
the  Bev.  E.  B.  Davis  organized  a  Presbyterian 
Church  and  ordained  and  instnlled  elders.  About 
seventy  names  were  on  the  petition  requesting  the 
organization,  and  it  starts  off  with  excellent  pros¬ 
pects. 

Chicago.  —  At  the  August  communion  Like 
Church  received  eight  members,  which  makes 
eighteen  in  the  first  three  months  of  Bev.  B.  D. 
Scott’s  labors. 

"  Hetwobth. — Bev.  W.  F.  Gibson  of  Covode,  Pa., 
ha-  just  entered  upon  his  work  with  tliis  people. 

Shflbyville.— Bev,  W.  C.  West  has  tendered 
bis  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  to 
take  effect  next  January. 

Jebsetville.  —  A  handsome  church  is  to  be 
erected  at  this  place  of  Grafton  stone  (60x64  feet 
in  the  main  audience-room),  with  the  addition  of 
Sabbath-school  rooms,  all  of  wliich  open  together. 

IOWA. 

Albion. — The  thirty-third  birthday  of  the  Bev. 
Andrew  Herron  occurred  on  Sabbath,  the  20lh  of 
August.  The  young  people  of  the  church  h.aving 
ascertained  this  fact,  in  a  quiet  way  prepared  a 
pleasant  surprise  for  their  pastor.  Accordingly 
when  he  entered  the  church  he  found  it  tastefully 
decorated,  and  the  pulpit,  rostrum,  and  organ  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  profusion  of  flowers.  Across  the  arch 
above  the  pulpit  were  suspended  the  words  in  let¬ 
ters  of  evergreen  "In  honor  of  our  Minister.” 
Surprises  never  come  singly;  the  morning  service 
had  been  concluded,  and  the  exercises  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  were  nearly  at  a  close,  when  at  a  tap 
of  the  bell,  an  elegant  easy  chair  was  brought  into 
the  room  and  placed  on  the  rostrum.  The  super¬ 
intendent  in  a  graceful  address  presented  this 
chair  to  the  pastor  as  a  birthday  gift  in  token  of 
the  affection  and  eoteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
his  cliurch  and  congregation.  Other  birthdays 
may  come  and  pass  into  oblivion,  but  the  20th  day 
of  August,  1882,  will  ever  remain  verdant  in  the 
memory  of  this  pastor  who  was  so  generously  re¬ 
membered  by  a  warm,  loving-hearted  people.  * 

NEBBASKA. 

•.  David  City  Is  the  address  of  Bev.  Warren  Nor¬ 
ton. 

♦  Sewabd. — Bev.  Thomas  L.  Sexton  of  Kossuth, 
Iowa,  has  accepted  the  call  of  this  church,  and 
should  be  addressed  accordingly. 

Sewabd. — The  postoffice  address  of  the  Bev. 
Thomas  L.  Sexton  is  changed  from  Kossuth,  Des 
Moines  county,  Iowa,  to  Seward,  Nob. 

MISSOUEI. 

Marble  Hill.  —  This  little  church,  of  which 
Bev,  E.  P.  Eeach  is  pastor,  is  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  addition  of  eight  members  on  profession 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  more  will  unite  very  soon. 
This  is  one  of  the  churches  that  was  hardly  thought 
worth  the  attention  of  Presbytery,  but  patience 
aud  attention  have  not  been  in  vain. 

THE  TEBBITOBIES. 

San  Juan,  Puget  Sound. — Public  worship  was 
begun  on  Sail  Juan  Island  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1869,  by  Bev.  T.  J.  Weeks,  and  a  permanent  mis¬ 
sion  organized  Oct.  22,  1870,  with  thirteen  com¬ 
municants.  Four  years  ago  preparations  were 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  house  of  worship,  and 
after  many  discouragements,  it  has  recently  been 
completed  and  dedicated.  The  edifice  is  of  goth¬ 
ic  design,  with  becoming  steeple  and  clear-toned 
bell,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Mercer,  as  a  me¬ 
morial  of  a  beloved  brother,  Jacob  Jennings,  who 
died  near  Pittsburgh,  Ph.  The  church  is  situated 
in  a  picturesque  spot  of  about  two  acres,  the  land 
being  the  gift  of  a  gentleman  who  also  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  erection  of  the  s  ruciure.  The  pastor 
and  congregation  feel  deeply  indebted  to  different 
persons  for  assistance,  also  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Portland,  Oregon  (Dr.  Lindsley’s),  not 
forgetting  the  Board  of  Church  Erection,  without 
which  no  house  of  worship  could  have  been  built 
here.  On  Sunday,  June  25,  the  dedicatory  ser¬ 
vices  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Llndsley  of  Portland, 
Bev.  T.  J.  Weeks  of  Sail  Juan,  and  Bev.  John 
E-  id  of  Port  Townsend,  assisted  by  the  choir  of 
the  Port  Townsend  Church,  led  by  Mr.  Henry 
Deams. 

PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco. — The  First  Church  has  lately 
sold  its  house  ol  worship  on  Stockton  street  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  have  purchased  a 
site  for  a  new  church  on  the  corner  of  Van  Ness 
avenue  and  Sacramento  street,  w'here  they  will  re¬ 
move  as  soon  as  the  building  is  erected,  on  or 
about  the  1st  of  January,  18^.  It  is  expected 
that  the  church  will  cost  some  $20,030  or  $25,000. 

The  Howard  Church  has  secured  its  church  prop¬ 
erty,  held  by  a  San  Francisco  bank  for  $45,000. 
The  amount  of  $20,000  was  |*aid  on  demand,  and 
the  balance  ($25,000)  is  all  subscribed,  and  will  be 
paid  at  the  times  stipulated.  The  subscription  is 
almost  all  within  the  church  Itself.  Tiie  effort 
thus  made  has  solidified  those  already  in  the 
church  into  one  compact  body,  and  the  congrega¬ 
tions  have  steadily  increased  in  number,  the  pas¬ 
tor  (Rev.  B.  Mackenzie)  being  greeted  every  Sab- 
baih  with  a  full  house. 

Pope  Valley,  Cal. — A  Presbyterian  church  was 
organized  at  Pope  Valiev  on  July  30th.  The  Bev. 
James  Mitchell  assisted  the  Bev.  H.  H.  Dobbins 
ill  the  services.  Mr.  Dobbins  preaches  also  at 
Etna  Springs. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Deansyillb,  N.  Y. — According  to  previous  cus¬ 
tom  introduced  by  the  pastor,  harvest  services 
were  conducted  in  this  church  on  Sabbath,  the  20th 
lust.  The  pulpit  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
the  fruits  of  the  earth.  On  each  side  of  the  desk 
stood  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  in  front  a  sheaf  of 
oats,  surmounted  with  a  sickle  of  red  flowers. 
The  newel  posts  were  ornamented,  one  with  vari¬ 
ous  cereals,  the  other  with  portions  of  corn  ;  while 
upon  the  organ  in  front  stood  a  basket  of  fruits. 
The  whole  plan  was  very  pleasing,  the  work  of 
one  of  the  classes  In  the  Sabbath-school,  The 
services  were  introduced  in  the  morning  by  a  har- 
Tcst  anthem,  sung  by  the  choir;  the  sermon  was 
by  the  pastor.  Rev.  A.  W.  Allen,  from  the  text 
Psa.  Ixv.  11 — “Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy 
goodness.”  In  the  evening  there  was  a  union 
service  of  the  churches,  held  in  the  same  place. 
The  choir  and  congregation  took  a  prominent  part 
in  this  service.  Addresses  were  made,  first  on 
“  God  in  Nature,”  by  Rev.  W.  8.  Titus,  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  and  on  "Uod  in  His  Spir¬ 
itual  Kingdom,”  by  the  pastor.  * 

Connecticut. — The  new  Connecticut  Minutes 
show  297  Congregational  churches  in  the  State, 
fony-three  having  neither  [lastors  nor  acting  pas¬ 
tors;  132  with  pastors;  113  with  acting  pastors; 
church-members,  64,828;  additions  on  confession 
last  year,  1,111 ;  the  total  reinuvuls  exceed  tlie  ad¬ 
ditions  by  118;  one  liundred  and  fourteen  church¬ 
es,  with  12,933  members,  added  none  on  confession, 
and  lost  242  by  death.  The  South  Church,  New 
Britain,  received  forty-three,  the  largest  number 
on  coufession. 

Missionary  Meetings. — The  Congregatlonaiist 
aiiiiouuues  that  a  series  of  missionary  meeting:^, 
similar  to  those  held  in  Ohio  three  years  ago,  will 
be  held  in  twelve  of  the  loading  Cungregational 
churches  in  Central  New  York  during  September. 
The  following  societies  will  Le  represented  by  the 
secretary  named:  American  Board,  Rev.  H.  C. 
Haydn,  D.D. ;  American  Missionary  Association, 
Rev.  J.  E.  Boy,  D.D. ;  Church  Erection,  Bev.  H. 
L.  Cobb,  D.D. ;  American  Home  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety,  Bev,  C.  C.  Creegari.  Addresses  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  ieailiiig  pastors  and  laymen  upon  such 
topics  as  Christian  Stewardship,  Systematic  Giv¬ 
ing,  and  the  like.  These  meetings  are  to  be  held 
ill  Walton,  Norwich,  Binghamton,  Homer,  Ithaca, 
Canandaigua,  Fairport,  Lockport,  Oswego,  Sandy 
Creek,  and  Norwood.  A  Sunday  meetinu,  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  others,  will  be  held  ou  the 
17Lh,  at  Elmira. 

Convebsion  in  Early  Life. —During  eleven 
years  a  Congregational  ehurch  in  Massachusetts 
received  555  additions.  The  comparative  ages  of 
the  converts  are  found  to  be  as  follows : 

Beiweeu  10  years  and  20,  221  persens 


These  figures  indicate  significantly  how  much 
more  likely  people  are  to  become  Cliristians  early 
ill  life.  Doubtless  if  a  census  were  to  be  taken  of 
the  ages  of  those  whom  ottier  pa-lors  have  receiv¬ 
ed  iiiio  the  Church,  it  would  impress  the  same 
fact. 

Mehobial  Services. — Last  Saturday  more  than 
a  liundred  deaf  mutes  from  all  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  assembled  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  to  attoi  d  the 
B.irlletl  Memorial  services  at  the  Park  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  In  the  morning  the  Bev.  L.  W. 
Bacon  preached  a  discourse  from  the  first  chapter 
of  Luke,  and  Prof.  Abels  Clark  of  the  American 
Institute,  Boston,  interpreted  the  sermon  for  the 
mutes,  who  occupied  the  last  transept  of  the 
church,  iu  the  sign  language.  In  the  afternoon 
Prof.  W.  H.  Weeks  of  the  Hartford  School  lor 
Deaf  Mutes,  paid  a  touching  tribute  to  the  menio- 
ry  of  the  late  Pi  of.  D.  E.  Bartlett.  Tlie  Bartlett 
ineiiiorial  Uiblet,  plat  e  l  on  tlie  walls  of  the  Park 
Chuicti  ill  the  nortliwest  vest'bule,  was  unveiled 
by  Mii-s  Lottie  Bailey  of  Norwich,  in  ilie  iiresence 
of  a  large  assembly  of  people.  The  tablet  is  form¬ 


ed  of  a  finely  executed  medallion  profile  of  Prof. 
Bartlett,  ill  white  marble,  set  in  a  black  tablet, 
bearing  this  inscription  In  gilt;  “The  Deaf 
Motes’  Memorial  of  their  Friend  and  Teacher  in  i 
the  Gospel,  David  Ely  Bartlett.  Bom  September  | 
29,  1805.  Died  November  29,  1879.  The  ears  of 
the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped,  and  the  tongue  of  the  ^ 
dumb  shall  king.”  A  pleasant  social  meeting  was  j 
held  in  the  Park  Chapel  in  the  evening. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Grace  Church,  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Tenth  street  (this  cit\ ),  has  taken  down  its  wooden 
spire,  and  will  erect  a  marble  one  in  iis  place,  to 
correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  structures.  At 
the  same  time,  for  the  larger  accommodation  of 
its  charitalde  department,  the  parish  has  bought 
a  strip  ihfough  the  block,  and  is  erecting  a  com¬ 
modious  building,  extending  from  the  Broadway 
cloister  to  Fourth  avenue,  on  which  it  is  to  have 
a  fine  inaible  frontage.  In  this  building,  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  will  tie  the  needed  offices,  a  “day  nurs¬ 
ery”  for  the  care  of  little  children  whose  mothers 
are  at  service,  and  other  accommodations  for  the 
needs  of  a  working  church. 

The  Garden  City  Cathedral.— The  work  of 
bronzing  the  columns  of  the  Stewart  Cathedral  at 
Garden  City,  L.  I.,  lias  been  completed,  and  the 
baptistery  section  of  the  organ  has  been  finished. 
Instead  of  imitation  of  marble.  Judge  Hilton  has 
decided  that  the  walls  in  the  baptistery  shall  be 
solid  marble.  The  woodwork  for  the  main  organ 
has  not  y  et  been  received.  Bishop  Littlejohn  re¬ 
cently  inspected  the  edifice,  and  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  at  the  progress  of  the  work. 

METHODIST. 

From  the  Pulpit  to  Politics. — The  Rev.  John 
R.  Robinson,  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  has  resigned.  He  is  prominently  mention  ed 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  State  Senator  this 
Fall,  and  has  already  been  chosen  a  Stal  e  Repre¬ 
sentative.  On  a  recent  Sabbath  evening  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  delivered  a  sermon  from  tlie  same  text  that 
he  had  selected  on  his  first  appearftiice  in  the  same 
pulpit  just  thirty  years  before.  At  the  cfinclusion 
of  his  sermon  he  announoed  that  his  resignation 
would  take  effect  in  October. 

No  Dedication  with  a  Debt. — The  presiding 
elder  who  went  to  conduct  the  dodicaiioii  of  a  new 
Methodist  church  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  did  not 
do  it.  The  debt  was  not  all  provided  lor,  and  he 
said  he  had  promised  God  not  to  dedicate  any 
more  due  bills,  mechanics’  liens,  and  mortgages. 
If  this  course  was  always  taken,  a  great  deal  of 
loss  and  anxiety  would  be  prevented. 

Rededication. — Tlie  old  Woodrow  Methodist 
Church  near  Rossvilie,  S.  I.,  having  been  thor¬ 
oughly  repaired,  was  opened  on  Sunday,  Aug.  27. 
Bishop  Bowman,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cole  (the  pastor) 
and  a  number  of  other  clergymen  of  the  Methodist 
Conference,  took  part  in  the  exercises.  The 
•church  was  first  built  in  1787,  and  was  the  first 
Method'St  church  on  Staten  Island.  It  was  re¬ 
built  in  1842,  and  last  Sabbath  was  the  third  time 
it  has  been  dedicated.  In  the  graveyard  surround¬ 
ing  the  ehurch  are  buried  hundreds  of  old  settlers 
of  the  Island,  including  the  Rev.  William  Cole, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Boehm,  who  was  tlie  oldest  preacher  in  the 
American  Conference,  and  who  died  in  1875  at  the 
age  of  one  hundred  years. 

BAPTIST. 

A  Baptist  Drinking  Fountain, — The  Laight- 
street  and  Bereaii  Baptist  churches  in  this  city 
have  united  during  the  past  Summer  in  keeping, 
next  the  Lalght-btreet  house,  a  tweiiiy-gallon  cool¬ 
er  constantly  supplied  with  ice,  through  which 
the  Croton  ran  steadily,  and  where  all  passers-by 
might  drink,  meanwhile  reading  the  inscription — 
“Whosoever  driuketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again;  but  whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  that 
I  shall  give  him  shall  never  thirst.” 

Dr.  A.  D.  Gillette,  whosi*  death  occurred  on 
Thursday  morning  at  Bluff  Head,  Lake  George,  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1807, 
He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Madison  Univeral- 
ty  and  at  Union  College,  and  was  ordained  at 
Schenectady,  and  installed  as  pastor  of  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Ba|)tist  church  in  May,  1831.  In  May, 
1835,  he  was  called  to  the  Sansom-street  Baptist 
Church,  Philadelphia,  remaining  there  until  1852, 
when  he  took  charge  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  now  in  West  Tweiity-lhird  street,  but 
formerly  known  as  the  Broadway  Baptist  Church. 
In  January,  1864,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  five  years.  In  1872  Dr.  Gillette  became 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  American  and  For¬ 
eign  Bible  Society. 


RICHARD  BAXTRR  BRIDGMAN. 

Mr.  Richard  Baxter  Bridgman,  who  died  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  July  27tb,  1882,  at  bis  residence  in  South  Amherst, 
Mass.,  bad  been  for  many  years  a  prominent  member 
and  an  officer  of  the  Congregational  church  in  that 
place.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  was  a  continuous 
subscriber  to  The  Evangelist,  and  one  of  his  last  con¬ 
scious  acts  was  to  listen  with  much  interest  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Field’s  letter  from  the  Holy  Land, 
in  the  issue  of  July  20th.  In  early  manhood  Mr.  Bridg¬ 
man  prepared  for  college,  and  had  bis  health  permitted, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  be  might  have  joined  bis  brother 
and  cousin  in  foreign  missionary  labors.  The  work  of 
his  life,  however,  was  laid  in  a  different  field,  and  it 
was  well  performed.  With  only  the  limited  means  de¬ 
rived  from  a  moderate  farm,  he  provided  his  three  sons 
with  an  education  at  Amherst  College,  and  gave  to  bis 
five  daughters  the  full  course  at  the  excellent  Amherst 
High  School.  His  intellectual  powers,  his  moral  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  bts  spiritual  life,  were  all  of  a  high  order, 
combining  in  a  cbaiacter  which  commanded  the  undi¬ 
vided  respect  of  his  neighbors  and  fellow  citizens,  and 
the  admiration  aud  affection  of  his  children.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  in  the  home  where  he 
had  lived  for  thirty  years,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Field,  pastor 
of  the  Asnberat  College  church,  and  the  Rev.  C.  8.  Walk¬ 
er,  and  his  remains  were  laid  at  rest  by  his  sons, 


UKIOV  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEW  YORK, 

TbP  next  Term  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  20tb.  1882. 

Students  entering  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
Roem .  No.  f  UniTerslty  Plao*,  at  10  A.  M.  ! 

|kK>ms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M.  of  same  day. 

’The  opening  addrees  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday, 
Sept.  2lKt,  at  3  P.  M.,  In  the  Seminary  Chapel,  by  Rev.  Geo. 
L.  Frentias,  D.D. 

New  York,  August  Tth,  1862. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  term  opens  Sept.  8, 1882.  For  catalogues  or  other 
intormatloD,  addreee 

WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Fa>'Ulty. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

- • 

PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Tbe  next  session  will  begin  September  21st  (the  third 
Thur8<lay.  Instead  of  first  Thursday  as  heretofore),  when 
entering  sludenis  will  be  matriculated  at  11  A.  M.  <  he 
Introductory  lecture  will  bo  delivered  by  Rev  Dr  Moffat 
on  Friday,  the  22d,  at  the  same  hour  Inquiries  respecting 
the  (jetiiiuary  may  raoanwlille  oe  addres«ed  to  Rev.  James 
C  Moffat,  D  D.,  Prlncetm,  N.  J  ,  or  any  of  the  Professors. 

PHneeton,  N.  J.,  August  4th,  1882. 

BAN  FRANCISCO  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Next  term  opens  first  Thursday  of  September.  Four 
proMssors  Course  of  study  thorough.  Furnished  rooms 
and  living  cheap  Tuition,  library  and  text  books  free. 
Stufleiits  ueeding  assistance  aided.  Address 

Rev.  Dr.  acOTi’,  521  Po-t  street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  WE8TEBN  TEEOlOGICll  SEHnUBT 

AT  ALLEGHENY,  PA. 

Term  opens  on  Tnesday,  Sth  of  September. 

A  Post  Graduate  Course.  Lectures  on  Elocution  will  be¬ 
gin  on  8e|it.  18th.  For  catalogue,  apply  to 

Pro!.  S.  J.  WILSON,  316  Ridge  Ave  ,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  tbe  multitude 
of  low  teat,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  jiowders.  SoH 
onlyin  ams.  BOTAL  BAKING  Powder  Co.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.  Y. 
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mTES~SCRIBNER'rm 

-  j 

Dp.  Field’s  Travels  Bound  the  World. 

I. 

FROM  THE  LAKES  OF  KILLARNEY  TO  THE 
GOLDEN  HORN. 

‘  FROM  EGYPT  TO^APAN. 

By  HEMRY  M.  field,  Editor  of  the  N.  V.  EpangeUst. 

Bach  1  vol., .IZrno.  Cloth,  gilt  top, 
uniform  In  style,  BZ. 

That  part  of  Dr.  Field’s  narrative  which  relates  to  Egypt 
smbraoeF  a  most  reliable  and  IntercHtliig  accouut  of  tbe 
coiidltloo  of  uat  country  up  to  a  short  time  previous  to  tbe 
pree^t  war,  includlug  a  careful  and  accurate  history  of 
~m?WRHltllMa  and  misrule  which  hav^ caused  the  present 
outbreak. 

• 

"  We  have  seldom  read  books  from  which  so  large  a 
variety  of  readable  and  Instructive  extracts  could  be 
chosen.  They  are  especially  suitable  for  circulating  libra¬ 
ries  and  home  reading.” — The  Independent. 

TUBKISH  LIFE  IN  WAR  TIME. 

By  HENRY  O.  DWIGHT. 

1  vol.,  13mo . Sl,80. 

"  Thla  book  Is  the  most  vivid  and  faithful  sketch  of  Turk¬ 
ish  character  that  we  have  ever  seen . It  is  mainly  a 

series  ot  Interesting  notes  and  sketches,  giving  those  little 
details  of  life  and  thought  from  day  to  day,  in  a  time  of 
great  excitement,  which  are  so  essential  In  order  to  gain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  any  people.’’— The  Nation. 

Thete  books  art  for  tale  by  all  bookitllert,  or  will  be  tent 
by  mait,  prqtaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  and  745  Broadway,  •  -  ?iew  York. 

The  Nassau  Bank, 


Gorham  Solid  Siivar 

Is  of  only  one  quality  (•^Viooo  fine),  ab-  j 
solutely  guaranteed.  Every  piece  is  stamped 
CUrFrft)  goods  can  be  purchased  of 

dealers  at  the  same  prices  asked  for  ; 
goods  of  inferior  manufacture  knd  often  of  de¬ 
based  quality.  The  stamp  of  the  Gorham 
Company  is  as  sure  a  guarantee  of  pure  metal 
as  is  the  Hitll  Mark  of  England. 

Borkm  Solid  Silver  Spoons  and  Forks 

Are  made  only  in  the  above  (piallty,  and  when¬ 
ever  the  above  Trade  Mark  is  exhibited  )>erfect 
confidence  can  be  felt  that  the  quality  of  goods 
is  as  represented. 

If  dealers  have  not  thi.s  make  of  goods  iu 
their  stock,  ask  them  to  order  from  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  you;  in  this  way  you  can  obtain 
wares  of  unquestioned  quality  and  of  the  latest 
designs. 

GOKHAM  M’F’G  COMPANY, 

Silversmiths, 

No.  37  Union  Square. 

For  sale  hj  Jewelers  througboat  the  U.  S. 

BROWN  BBOIBERS  aIoT 

50  WaU  Street,  New  York. 

But  and  Sell  Bili^  of  Exchange, 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Transfers 
OF  Monet  to  and  from  Europe.  Make 
CoLLECnONS  IN  ALL  FOREIGN  COUN¬ 
TRIES. 

¥&1jloane^ 

Carpets,  Hugs,  and 
Floor  Cloths. 

BROADWAY, 

Eighteenth  and  Xineteentli  Streets, 

NEW  YORK.  _ 

Bright  as  When  New  ! 


Qeobge — Kihbbblet — In  the  Presbyterian  church. 
La  Porte,  Ind,,  August  2l8t,  1882,  by  Rev.  John  F.  Ken¬ 
dall,  D.D.,  Mr.  Nejjson  H.  George  of  Chicago,  III.,  and 
Miss  Cabbie  Kimbebley  of  La  Porte. 


Knox — At  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.,  Fbancis  Strong,  in¬ 
fant  son  of  Charles  E.  and  Sarah  Fake  Knox,  aged  four 
months  and  six  days. 


The  Preab.vter.v  of  S.vracuae  will  meet  In  tbe  Presby¬ 
terian  church  ot  Liverpool,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  Sept,  lltb, 
at  7)  P.  M.,  the  time  having  been  changed  at  a  special 
meeting.  ALFRED  H.  FAHNESTOCK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Fairfield  will  meet  at  Newberry, 
B.  C.,  on  Thursday,  Sept.  14tfa,  at  4  P.  M. 

W.  RICHARDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  at  Port  Austin, 
on  Wednesday,  Sept.  6th,  at  7)  P.  M 

E.  P.  CLARE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Deerfield  on 
Tuesday,  sept.  Sth,  at  7i  P.  M. 

W.  S.  TAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  meet  In  Paw¬ 
nee  City,  Neb.',  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  Sth.  at  7)  P.  M. 

ALLEN  FITZ  RANDOLPH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Birmingham, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19tb,  at  71  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  meet  at  Albion,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  18th,  at  71  P.  M. 

C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyiery  of  Westminster  will  meet  In  tbe 
Union  Church,  Monday,  Sept.  26tb,  at  7)  P.  M. 

W.  O.  CAIKNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  meets  at  Paw  Paw, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  71  P.  U. 

J.  A.  BANNEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Prlncevllle, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  19tb,  at  7(  P.  M. 

I.  A.  COdNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Pr<  ibytery  of  Mahoning  holds  Us  next  semi¬ 
annual  meeting  at  Presbyterian  church  of  South  Bentou, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12tb,  at  3  P.  M. 

H  B.  FRY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbyter.v  of  Ozark  will  meet  In  Neosho,  Mo., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26th,  at  7  PM. 

W.  S.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  at  Platt- burgh, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12th,  at  7J  P.  M.  Church  records  are  to 
be  reviewed.  The  Woiiiau’s  >.lssiouary  Society  will  meet 
on  Wednesday  at  10  A.  M.  The  stage  leaves  Kauoua  at  3 
P.  M.,  on  arrival  ot  the  Erie  train  irom  Corning. 

J.  M.  PLATT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presb  vtery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Yellow  Springs, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  26th,  at  2)  P  M. 

W,  W.  COLMERY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Fort  At  ayne  will  meet  at  Ken- 
dallvllle,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept  l2tb,  at  74  P  M 

R.  S.  OUODidAN,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  In  the  Mapleton 
Church,  on  Monday,  Sept.  2Sih,  at  4  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  tViiiiiehago  will  meet  at  Depere, 
Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  12lh,  at  7)  P.  M.  , 

T.  S.  JUUNaON,  SUted  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackunaaiia  will  meet  at  Troy, 
Pa.,  on  Monday,  Sept.  ISth,  at  7)  P.  .\i. 

W.  P.  WHITE,  Stated  Clei  „ 


FREK 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon's 

(*Bfiw«r  and  forini’r  Partner  of  the  lati  S  sh  Uaiiffi) 

French  and  English  Boarding  aud  Day  School  for  Young 
I  Ladles  and  Children,  No.  10  Oramercy  Park,  New  York, 

;  will  re-open  on  Thursday.  Sept.  28th,  1882.  Careful  train- 
I  Ing  and  thorough  Instruction  In  every  department.  Frenoh 
I  conversation  class  under  tbe  charge  of  Mme.  Alllot  Boy- 
I  mler.  Boys’  Class  October  2d. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
'  FOB  YOUNG  LADIES.  Morristown,  N.  J..  reopens  Sept  20tb. 
i  Enlari^eii  schoiLr  oms  and  gymnasium  Largo  and  at- 
!  tractive  grounds.  Superior  adviutages  In  ev»*ry  depart- 
tneut.  Board  and  tuition  in  EnglWh  and  Latiu.  $460  per 
I  annum.  F->r  circulars  addreea  the  Principal. 


Renders  Silver,  Niekel  and  .silver  Plated  Wares, 
Plates  on  Stoves,  Plate  Glass,  Soda  Fountains,  .Show 
Cases.  £e.,  &e  ,  glistening  us  when  fresh  fro,  i  the 
store.  Saves  time,  preserves  the  siirfae*-,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  corrf>slve  or  gritty  .sulistaiiee. 

BUY  NO  IMITATIOIIS  !  DEilUND  THE  6ENUINE ! 

ncu/non  cakds! 


f'lr  ".VJ.,  t«n  paC'«  8<>  Utn.  >rtni  lo  TA'  K.  15o. 
P.WinC*  t'OOK.  4<'>  A<laiu%  Stioot.  Auicago. 


:  MAPLEWOOD  INSTITUTE. 

FOK  VOL’NG  LADIES,  PITTSFIELD,  Mass. 

I  Long  and  widely  known  for  thorough  Instruction  and 
rareboauty  of  locatl  m.  Address 
j  _ _ _ _  Kev.  C.  V.  .SPEAK,  the  Prineipal. 

RO’TGKRS  female  college,  under  Its  present 
aumluidtratlou,  I*«  realizing  its  former  prestige  and 
popularity,  anci  will  open  for  the  rooeption  of  day  and 
bt’arding  MUplls,  in  its  new  and  eiegantty  furnished  bulld- 
.  Ing,  68  West  o6tb  street,  Bept.  20th  For  pai^ticulars,  ad- 
PreMident  8.  D.  BUKOHARD,  D.D. 

.  Di:  LA  H  AKE  ACADEMV. 

i  Afl'ords  superior  advantages  for  young  ladles  and 
gentlemen  desiring  a  thorough  preparation  for  College, 
Teaching,  or  Business.  SpecUl  advantages  In  Modern 
Languages  and  Music.  Two  pleasant  boarding  halls,  ex¬ 
tensive  grounds,  healthy  location,  expenses  moderate. 
Opens  August  29, 1882.  For  catalogue,  address  the  prlncl- 
^  pal,  JAMES  O.  GRIIFIN,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

B'  LAIR  PRESBITERIAL  ACADEMY  will  re-open 
on  Tuesday,  September  Sth.  Pupils  prepared  by  care¬ 
ful  and  thorough  instruction  for  College  or  for  Uusinesa. 

:  Advanced  studies  for  young  ladles— Music,  French.  Ger¬ 
man.  The  situation  Is  healthy  and  beautiful,  the  home 
.  comfortable,  the  charges  moderate.  Special  terms  for 
!  ministers  and  candidates. 

H.  D.  GREGORY,  A.M.,  Fh.D.,  Principal, 

Blairstown,  N.  J. 

FEMALE  C0LLEGr~ 

Thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a  bui  crior  educa¬ 
tion  in  full  College  Coureee  of  SI’idy,  and  in  Mueir  and  Art. 

Its  charges  are  unusually  moderate.  Heated  by  steam 
aud  furnished  with  an  elevator.  Address 

Rev.  a  W.  COWLES,  D.  D..  Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

STUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Beautiful  and 
healthful  situation  on  tbe  Ohio.  Well  known  through¬ 
out  the  country.  53  years  of  successful  exiierlence.  Board, 
room,  and  light  per  year  only  |175.  Tuition  820  to  $38. 
Ouo.fourth  off  to  clergymen’s  daughters.  Send  for  a  cata¬ 
logue.  Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

!  Western  Female  Seminary 

OXFORD,  OHIO.  MT.  HOLYOKE  PLAN. 

The  28th  year  will  commence  Sept.  6, 1882.  Board,  Tui¬ 
tion,  Fuel  and  Lights,  $170  per  annum.  Send  for  catalogue 
to  MISS  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

'  SiGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

A  select  Boarding  School  for  26  Boys  Fits  them  to  take 
the  highest  rank  at  Yale.  For  circulars  address 

HENRY  W.  SIOLAR,  M.A.  (Yale. 

wellTcgllege  fgr  ygung  lagies. 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

Full  Collegiate  Course.  Music  and  Art.  Location  beau- 
I  tlrul  and  healthful.  Session  begins  Sept.  13,  1882.  Seud 
I  tor  catalogue.  E.  S.  FBISBEE,  D.D.,  President. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEMINABY 

,  WILL  begin  Its  48th  year  Sept.  7.  Fine  library,  laboratory, 

I  observatory  and  cabinets.  ThorougU  instruction.  Best  of 
home  Infiueuces.  Send  for  circular  to 
I  Miss  A.  E  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

WILLISTINK  HALL, 

Nyack-on- Hudson. 

Home  life,  with  superior  educational  advantages,  fur 
Young  Ladles.  Number  of  students  limited.  Ample 
grounds,  with  fine  river  front.  Lectures  upon  Art  and 
Foreign  Travel,  with  unusual  facilities  in  the  Languages. 
For  circulars,  ^dress 

Misses  J.  A.  aud  J.  KEMP3HALL. 

The  SCHtlOL  OF  the  LACKAAVANNA,  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Fits  boys  for  College  or  Business.  Five 
experienced  teachers.  Terms  moderate.  Address 
j  Rev.  THOMAS  M.  CANN. 

FLUSHING  (H.  Y.)  INSTITUTE. 

Boarding  Sch-ol  for  Boys.  Opens  Tuesday,  Se|>t.  12tb. 


ATA  ir  )  o/f  A'  cn  r.  ! 

CHARLIER  INSTITUTE,  ^ 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SI’HOOL  FOR  BOYS  AND  YOUNG  !  Cornwall  Collegiate  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

I  Among  the  Highlands — 300  feet  above  the  river. 
The  Prospectus  contains  full  details.  ! 

The  twenty-eighth  year  will  begin  on  Sept.  19th,  1882.  i  -.^t***  ®  lor  any  class  In  College.  French  and  German 
Prof.  ELIE  CHARLIER  Director  E®P*'clal  advantages  In  Natural  Sciences  and  Art, 

_ _ _ _ *  Careful  personal  attention.  Reference  by  permission  to 

the  Editor  of  'I  he  Evangelist. 

«®^-  C-  “O®’  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  thirty-third  year  of  this  Boarding  and  Day  ~  '  — 

School  wifi  open  September 2lllh,  1882,  at  RANVILLE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

_ 16lt  CHEkTNUT  STREET.  PhUadelihia. _  fjr  ^  North  GmnJrlUe,  N.  Y. 

_  Commercial  and  Classical.  Year  begins  Sept.  12tb.  Send 

TMOUNTAIN  INSTITUTK,  Haverstraw,  N.  V.  A  for  Catalogue.  n  v 

ItM  Boarding  School  for  eight  Boys.  Pleasant  location.  EMERSON  G.  CLARK.  A.M..  C.E.V..  Principal. 

Terms  moderate.  LAVALETl'E  WILSON,  A  M.,  Principal.  _ 

-  - - *—  nARK  INSTITUTE,  Rye,  N.  Y.  For  Boys.  $600 

The  MEADVILLE  theological  school.  year-  hen  by  TATLOCK,  Principal. 

Unitarian.  Educates  especially  for  the  Liberal  Chris-  '  -  -  -  — 

tlan  Ministry.  Tuition  aud  room  rent  free.  All  expenses  "XT’  a  CQ  A  "D  T 

moderate.  Address  »  AnJNAK  I jJLlTljEi. 

Rev.  A  A.  LIVERMORE,  President,  Meadvllle,  Pa.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y.  A  complete  college  course  for 

_ _  _  _  women,  with  Schools  of  Painting  aud  Music,  and  a  prepar- 

uuMB  ■  flUMHU  I  atory  department.  Catalogues  sent. 

RUTGERS  COLLEGEl  l _ S.  L.CALDWELL.D.D..Preetdent. 

Bew  Brunswick,  N.  J.^  hour  ,?KSrjK  :  KIVEBVIEW  ACADEMY, 

AQuippod {Seventeen 0OC*  i-*  x* 

^rstno  inexperienced  tutoni.  With  U.8.  Military  Department.  A  thorough-going,  wlde- 

'or  admission,  those  of  the  ^t New  awake  school  for  boys,  combining  Study,  Military  Drill, 

».  Clsa8l«dcourM,fullMidmorough.  anq  Becreation  In  due  proportion.  Catalogue  with  chart 

College  BequlslUous,  sent  on  |PP»^'ioD. 

iple  provision  for  electives,  with  Oils  risble,  a.m.,  Principal, 

vork,  iu  Junior  and  Senior  yeara,  - 

Dr.  HGlbiGGk’s  Military  SchGGi, 

k’fJf S^h^draL^th  blNG  SING,  N.  k. 

nt  research  by  students  is  encouraged.  Re-opens  Wednesday  evening.  Sept  13th.  Address 

for^y  sect^  proflUble  poaitiona  in  Bev.  D.  A  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

i,ake  F’orest  Univer’.ity. 

In  eidy  and^collcge^studles*  Instruc-  ductlve  minds.  Special  attenUon  to  training  for  the  min- 
III  ttoii  the  best:  exjieiises  the  lowest.  .h. 

iratories,  and  gymnasiums.  No  saUxins  At  ADEM  Y-^lasslral  and  English.  Offers  the  beet 

studenis  last  year.  Terms  open  Jan.  3,  ,  j.  ,  tt 

2.  Clrculnrs  4i.t  free  by  FERRY  HALL-Semlnary  tor  l^lee  only.  Unsur 

J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary.  Past’d  In  solid  and  ornanaental  branches. 

_  Year  begins  September  13, 1882  Apply  to 

>fSERV  \T«KY  OF  MUSIC.  Under  FREST.  GREGORY,  Lake  Forest,  Ill.  _ 

ment  Full  corps  of  first  class  Insirue-  " — - -  “ 

strumenLs,  &c.  Class  nharlin  FERNSTIVAHU  mUTABT  iCiDIHT, 

s  preferred.  Address  l|ll|■ll||l  g~1HKSTER.  21st  Year  opens  September  13th.  New 
Prof.-F.  B  RICE.  wUUI  llll  v>'  Buildings.  Superior  accommodations.  Appointments 

-  - - f--, - complete.  English, Collegiate, Chemical, Civil  Engineering 

KDW’AKD  collegiate  INSTI-  Courses,  Degrees  conferred.  Col.  THEO.  HYATT,  Prest, 

Imam  :“th^hlndsVmes7  and  “bes"^  TTOME  SP:MIVAKY  FOK  GI  RLS.  E^hteenth  year 
mdems^.refer'r“  d®’’  ^  W.TweIYs.  Prln^^^^ 

a  E,  KING.  D.D.,  Fort  Edwards,  N.  Y  PeeksMll  <N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  clrculare, 
rOT  1  VrF  _ col.  C.J.  WRIGHT,  A  M  ,  Principal. 

^  V>V/-LiXJl-4Vj JL,  CAYUGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 

EASTON,  PA.  N.  Y.  MaJ.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal, 

f  t‘'e  extension  of  the  Summer  vacation,  _  .  v". 

open  on  Thureday.  sept.  14th.  Exam-  fiAMNFTT  IMSTITUTE  lh.?toii**Mass****^" 

Lies  for  admission  lo  the  CLASSICAL,  UHlIlILl  I  IIIOlllUIL  B<»stoii,  Mas^ 

TECHNICAL  Courses  will  be  held  on  P® Rev’oFJ^’of^Nwrr 

iiesday,  the  12th  and  13th.  For  Cata-  For  catalogues  and  Circular,  apply  to  Rev.  GEO.  GANNETT 
Infoimatlou,  address  the  Secretary,  or  Principal,  69  Chester  Stiuare,  Boston,  Mass. _ _ 

_  DVE  SEMINAKi,  RYE,  NEW'  YORK.  For  par 

A  nn  rTbT  T  TTr*  l?  addresj; - S.  J.  LIFE^ 

Lgjjjgj  gjiji  j^jsses. 

froifi  the  East  who  have  a  tendency  to  JSING  SIMl-ON-HUDSOX. 

hlal  affection,  or  asthma,  have  found  location  delightful  and  healthy,  buildings  home-llke. 
1  Colorado,  and  have  been  able 'o  carry  Befiued  Christian  Influences.  Thorough  courses  In  Eng- 
es  to  advantage.  Send  for  catalogue.  llsh,  German,  French,  and  Latin.  First  class  lustrucUon 

P  TENNEY  President  In  vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Drawing,  Sketching,  and 

president.  Palming.  Natural  Sciences  with  lectures  and  experlmenta 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.  j,y  piof.  Jewett,  Associate  Principal.  Terms  moderate. 

- - - Opens  Sept.  14th.  Semi  for  catalogue. 

43  LISiS’  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 

ENCH  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL,  *■  ^  jg  y 

.ochester,  N.  Y.,  re-opens  Sept.  20.  For  xwenty-elghth  year  begins  Septembe*12.  ’send  for  year 
;ho  Principal.  book.  CHA8.  F.  DOWD,  A.M.,  President. 

v-.L.  MRS.  SYLVANUS  REED’S 

>tiun  t  InStltUtG,  ENGLISH.  FRENCH.  AND  GERMAN  BOARDING  AND  DAY 
Til  SCHOOL  FOK  GIRLS,  6  and  8  East  SSd  Street,  N.  V., reopens 

npringneia,  111.  Number  of  pupils  In  Primaiy  and  Preparatory 

ig  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and  ciaMes  strictly  limited.  Thorough  Collegiate  Course.  Spe- 
mence  Its  15th  Annual  Session  Sepl.  13.  cial  students  In  Music  and  all  Departments. 

Bssical  courses  are  comprehensive  and  - -  - - 

Languages  practically  taught.  O'erman  -wra  KENTS  SEEKING  SCHOOLS  for  ibelr  CHILDBEX 
ruction  given  In  Music,  Painting  In  oil,  will  find  prosiiectuses  of  the  best  In  FINCK.\EV’8 

>u  China,  and  In  Eloi'utlon  For  cata-  ^CHOOL  Aiku  COLLEGE  Gl^IDE,  a  handsomely 
Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HO.MES,  Principal.  illustrated  volume,  designed  to  assist  parents  in  selecting 

-  -  -  -  —  schools.  At  office,  FREE;  by  mall,  6e  postage.  Specif 

U  f|I  If  T  S’  m  ¥  fn  1 T  m  L’  catalogues  and  Information  concerning  schools,  freely  glv- 
Ui  I  II  1J¥>  J  II  U  I  h,  en  U>  i-arents  and  guardians  JAME- CH  KInTI  K,  Pro- 
SI.I/ABF.TH  N.  .J  prletor  of  PINCKNEY’S  AGENCY  FOB  SCHOOLS  AND 

Ladles  anti  Cliililren.  For  imrticulars,  TEACHERS  EDoraestlc  Building,  Broadway  and  14ih  Street, 
MISSES  RE.AD  k  HIGGINS.  New  York. 

Dmi  nillLPmm  r*  /ai  %/  l  Da.  Warrino’h  Boakdino  school.  B.J.LossIng.thebis- 
r  Ull  h  HK  1 1  r  N  I  t  f  N>  y./torlBii,  writes:  •’ For  years  before  our  son  was  under  your  care, 

I  knew  from  parents  and  pupils  tbe  value  of  your  training  of 
the  young.  Were  he  to  piirsue-sUnlles  in  school  ||J|||  IT  A  O  V  ?V>' thatto 
have  him  under  your  instruction  would  bea  real  Iwllfci  I  #wtm  ■  blessing  to  him.'  Boys  of  all  ages 
fitted  for  or  Collrue.  Special  attention  to  the  common  English  ||k|eT|VI 

studies.  Send  for  circulars  with  Information  and  references.  lltlO  I  1  I  U  I 


Gi  OLDEN  HILL  SEMINARY  for  Young  Ladies, 
r  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address 


Miss  EMILY  NELSON. 


las  "Queen’s  College”  In  1770.] 
:,N.J.  ihonr  fr.  N.York,onPa.R.R 


eemful  profeMors ;  no  in  experienced  tntors. 

Bequirementa  f  or  admiBslon*  tooae  of  the  beet  New 


SISUD  &  BEEKHU  SHEETS.  HEW  TOBK, 

HAVE  COMPLETED  THEIR 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULT, 

CONSTRUCTED  OP 

Welded  Chrome  Steel  and  Iron  and  Frankllnite. 

IT  IS  THOROUGHLY 

Fire  and  Burglar  Proof, 

IN  ADDITION  TO  BEING  IN  A  FIBE-FROOF 
BUILDING,  AND  PROTECTED  BY 
ELECTRIC  ATTACHMENTS. 

The  ventilatioB  and  natural  light  of  the  vault  and  sur¬ 
rounding  rooms  Is  unexceptionable  Safes  will  be  rented  to 
approved  parties  at  prices  ranging  from  S16  to  S260  per 
annum.  Early  applicants  will  insure  a  choice  of  location. 

WANTED  by  a  young  lady  a  position  as  Nursery 
Governeaa.  She  is  competent  to  teach  all  common  Eng- 
gllsh  branches,  and  the  rudimente  of  Latin  and  French. 

WANTED  by  a  young  lady  a  position  as  Housekeeper 
in  a  private  family,  or  to  assist  with  children  and  sewing. 

For  information  in  regard  to  both  the  above,  apply  to 
The  Evanoklist  Office,  or  to  Mrs.  Henrt  M.  Field, 
Stockbridge,  Mass. 

TPJnHFF^  LIBRARY. 

Nino  books.  Including  Bible  Dictionary,  C  imiiien- 
lary  on  Mark,  Comiwodluni  of  T\*aching,  elc.: 
buiiks  worm  75c.  to  $1.50  each.  Prl'O  lOc.  eiicli; 
whole  nine,  80c.  DAVID  C.  COOK,  46  Adams  fat., 

Chicago.  _ _ _ 

Agents  wanted  for  Undi-rwood’s  Authentic  and 
Complete  LIFE  OP  LONGFELLOW.  The  Osgood  Edi¬ 
tion,  llluetrated,  now  ready.  Sells  splendidly.  Address 
B.  B.  BUSSELL,  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass. 

COOK’S 

Sunday  School  Pnlilications 


Monorsiniue  laiercouwmaj 

FuU  Ulustratlve  collections  of  coins,  photograrfiB, 
Dlans,  etc.  Ample  provision  for  electives,  wltk 
prewn-lbed  work,  in  Junior  Mid  S^oryew 
The  Hclentiflc  Department  Ishyotof  LegiA 
Uture  the  ’’  State  CoUege  to  promote  A^ci^re^d 
the  Mechanic  Arts."  Ample  cabinets.  Constantfleld- 

tus ;  Independent  research  by  stmtenN  is  euMUiagea 
Graduates  uniformly  secure  profitable  poaitiona  in 
professional Bcientilio work.  _  .  „  ' 

For  full  information,  address  College. 

ifwRVtti.T.if.nwARnaGATxa.  PH.D..IJi.  D.. President. ' 


VI  I  •  for  both  sexes  at  Obeblin  Colleqe, 

nil  A  ATI  AH  Oberllu.Ohlo.  Ciassesiuallacad- 
r  l|l|l  H  I  |l||l  emy  and  college  studies  Instruc- 
Bi  UUVUIIUII  tton  the  best ;  ex)>eiises  the  lowest. 
Good  libraries,  laboratories,  and  gymnasiums.  No  sal(K>nB 
In  town.  Over  1300  studenis  last  year.  Terms  open  Jan.  3, 
1882,  April  4,^ept.  12.  Clrculnrs  sent  free  by 

J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Secretary. 

OBERLIN  CONSERV  t  rOKY  OF  MUSIC.  Under 
the  College  management  Full  corps  of  first  class  Instruc¬ 
tors  In  iheory.  Voice  Culture,  Piano,  A I  ■■ 
Organ.  Stringed  Instruments,  &c.  Class  |lnA|8|||l 
or  private  lessons  os  preferred.  Address  IIIIMIIIII 
Prof.-F.  B  RICE.  wUUI  llll 


For  fourth  quarter  to  schools  that  havo  never  tried. 
Full  particulars  and  samples  on  ajijilleatlons  Good  now 
ready.  DAVID  C.  COOK,  46  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

WANTED— A  man  and  wife,  the  only  occupants  of  a 
new  and  beautiful  house,  only  three  minutes’  walk 
from  station,  desire  to  let  one  story  of  four  rooms,  for  $10 
per  mo  tli.  Although  wltuln  the  city  limits,  the  location 
seems  like  the  country.  No  nuisances,  tenement  houses, 
nor  obnoxious  surroundings.  Take  cars  for  Orange,  foot 
of  Cliaukbers  or  Twenty-third  stri  ets.  Sk'P  at  Wasblugion 
street  station.  Agent  will  direct  m  the  houre.  Only  foriy 
mlnub'S  to  New  York  city:  eight  trains  dally,  and  twenty- 
six  trains  on  the  D.  L.  A  W.  R.  K.  Many  residents  of 
Orange  go  to  the  city  ev  ry  morning.  Wanted  also,  to 
ezebange  a  nice  house  and  barn,  aeross  the  street  from 
ihe  aboee  ra'ldebee,  lor  a  farm  worth  three  to  live  thou- 
and  dollars.  Title  reliaole. 

8.  E.  TODD,  Sr  ,  Orange,  N  J., 

Lakeside  Avenue  and  High  Street. 


<6990  FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTI- 
ipiWiwW-  1  |iTK.— 8-pt  11  New  and  superb  brick  build¬ 
ings,  warmed  with  steam ;  the  handsomest  and  best  ap¬ 
pointed  boarding  Seminary  for  ladles  and  gentlemen  in 
the  State.  Yearly  studen’s  preferred. 

JOSEPH  E.  KING.  D.D.,  Fort  Etlwards,  N.  Y 

LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE, 

EASTON,  PA. 

In  consequence  tt  f-e  extension  of  the  Summer  vacation, 
the  Fall  Turin  will  open  on  Thursday.  Sept.  14th.  Exam- 
In.itlon  of  candidates  for  admission  lo  the  CLASSICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC,  or  TECHNICAL  Courses  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  12th  and  13th.  For  Cata¬ 
logues,  or  further  Infoimatlou,  address  the  Secretary, or 
PRESIDENT  CATTELL. 

COLOEAD^COLLEGE. 

Several  students  froifi  the  East  who  have  a  tendency  to 
weak  lungs,  bronchial  affection,  or  asihma.  have  found 
permanent  relief  in  Colorado,  and  have  been  able  'o  carry 
forward  their  studies  to  advantage.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  P.  TENNEY,  President, 

Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL, 
33  Spring  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  re-opens  Sept.  20.  For 
circulars,  address  the  Principal. 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute, 

Sliringfield,  Ill. 

A  Family  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles  and 
Children,  will  commence  lus  16lh  Annual  Session  Sepl.  13. 
The  English  ami  Classical  courses  are  comprehensive  and 
Uiorough.  MOilerii  Languages  practically  taught.  German 
free.  The  best  Ins  ruction  given  In  Music,  Painting  In  oil. 
Water  Colors,  and  ou  China,  and  In  Eloi'utlon  For  cata¬ 
logues  apply  to  Mrs.  M.  McKEE  HOMES,  Principal. 

ELIZABETH  INSTITUTE, 

p:i.i/abf.th,  n.  .j. 

School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Children.  For  imrticulars, 
addrees  MISSES  RE.\D  A  HIGGINS. 


c^ciinO  a.  Now  Rendy.  New  Edition.  .LADIES  in  the  WHITP 

Tlie  O.M.Y  ■'book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  A  lllsTOKk  of  WW  ■■  I  I  C 
every  Administration  from  WASHINGTON  to  the  present  time,  with  over 
XONten-lPortmlUof  LadleaoftheWhlteHouae.withviewsofmaiiy  ■  ■ 

m#  mmwm  of  the  Homes  of  Ihe  Presidents.  This  is  ihemoat  salablehook  pulilished.  m  m  a 

W  ^  AOENTH  WANTED.  Send  for  Circulars,  with  ‘o  O  ■! 

■  W  CX  I  9  BRADLEY  A  OO.,  ••  N.  Fanrth  Street,  Phlkidclahiit-  ■  ■  W  M  9  W 
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PBOTBSTAirr  MISSIONS  IN  OREGON. 

HlnioB  of  the  American  Board. 

The  American  Board  in  1835  sent  Bev.  Samuei 
Parker  and  Marcus  Whitman,  M.D.,  to  explore  the 
country  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  with  a  view 
to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Indians.  After 
making  suitable  provision  for  so  long  and  perilous 
a  Journey,  they  set  forth,  and  finally  reached  the 
American  rendezvous  on  Green  river,  in  company 
with  traders  connected  with  the  Bocky  Mountain 
Fur  Company.  Here  they  were  met  by  a  large 
number  of  Indians  of  the  Nez  Perce  tribe,  who  had 
come  to  this  point  to  trade  and  procure  supplies ; 
and  it  was  finally  arranged  that  Mr.  Parker  should 
return  with  them  to  their  own  country,  while  Dr. 
Whitman  should  return  to  the  States,  report  to  the 
American  Board,  and  should  the  Board  decide  to 
establish  a  mission,  procure  associates  and  the 
necessary  material  for  a  station  in  the  Nez  Perce 
country.  In  company  with  these  friendly  Indians, 
Mr.  Parker  continued  his  journey  and  his  explora¬ 
tions,  until  he  reached  the  Columbia  river,  where 
canoes  were  taken  to  Vancouver. 

Beceiving  the  account  of  Dr.  Whitman  on  his 
return  East,  the  American  Board  resolved  to  enter 
upon  the  work,  and  shortly  appointed  Bev.  H.  H. 
Spaulding  and  wife,  instructing  them  to  proceed 
the  following  year  to  Oregon,  and  at  once  engage 
in  missionary  labors  among  the  Nez  Perc6  In¬ 
dians.  Providing  them  with  a  two  years’  supply 
of  such  materials  as  they  would  require  for  a  resi¬ 
dence  two  thousand  miles  away  from  any  civilized 
country,  the  missionaries  made  their  way  to  Lib¬ 
erty  Landing,  on  the  Missouri  river,  where  they 
were  joined  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Gray,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Board  as  the  secular  agent  of  the 
expedition. 

A  few  days  were  spent  at  this  point  in  procuring 
wagons,  horse?,  mules  and  cows,  and  in  packing 
their  goods  for  the  long  and  difficult  journey.  It 
was  arranged  that  Messrs.  Spaulding  and  Gray 
should  proceed  with  the  train  to  Fort  Leaven¬ 
worth,  and  that  Dr.  Whitman  and  the  ladies  of  the 
party  should  ascend  the  river  by  boat,  and  join 
them  there.  Here  again  the  goods  were  rearrang¬ 
ed,  and  while  the  train  proceeded  as  before  by 
land,  the  Doctor  and  the  ladies  were  to  continue 
up  the  river  to  Council  Bluffs,  the  point  from 
which  the  American  Fur  Company’s  caravan  was 
to  start  that  year. 

This  latter  part  of  the  plan  was  frustrated  by  the 
bad  taith  of  the  Company,  whose  boat  passed  the 
Fort  without  landing,  and  Dr.  Whitman  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  send  forward  for  horses  to  Mr.  Gray,  in 
order  to  overtake  the  train.  This  necessarily  de¬ 
tained  them  in  their  journey,  so  that  when  they 
arrived  at  Council  Bluffs,  the  Fur  Company’s  con¬ 
voy  had  started,  and  was  already  six  days  out  on 
the  plains.  Nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to  press 
on  after  the  caravan  as  rapidly  as  possible,  which 
the  missionary  party  did,  and  overtook  it  at  Paw¬ 
nee  village,  on  the  Loup  Fork ;  the  impracticable 
roads,  and  the  repair  of  the  wagons,  which  had 
met  with  a  series  of  accidents,  having  opportunely 
delayed  the  trading  party  several  days.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  of  such  a  stern  chase,  and  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  be  readily  appreciated  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  party  were  all  strangers  in 
the  country,  that  there  was  no  defined  road,  and 
frequently  not  even  a  trail  or  track,  except  that  of 
the  buffalo. 

Joining  the  Company’s  train  at  the  Pawnee  vil¬ 
lage,  the  march  was  resumed,  and  in  due  time  the 
caravan  reached  Fort  Laramie,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte  river,  where  the  invariable  custom  had 
been  to  abandon  all  the  wagons,  and  transport  the 
goods  by  packing  them  on  horses  and  mules.  But 
In  order  to  secure  greater  comfort  for  the  ladies 
of  the  mission  party,  and  at  the  very  earnest  and 
repeated  request  of  Dr.  Whitman,  he  was  permlt- 
jo  retain  «me  of  hi.s.wagons  :  apd  the.GpmpcL- 
ny  finally  ednduded  to  try  the  experiment  of  tak¬ 
ing  along  a  single  cart.  These  pioneer  vehicles 
were  placed  in  the  special  charge  of  Dr.  Whitman, 
and  by  his  fertility  of  resource,  and  his  indomi¬ 
table  courage  and  perseverance,  they  were  brought 
through,  thus  demonstrating  the  practicability  of 
a  wagon  road  over  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and 
evmi  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia  river;  and 
this  was  seven  years  before  General  Fremont’s 
celebrated  overland  exploration,  by  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appellation  of  the  Pathfinder. 

The  party  having  arrived  at  what  was  known 
then  as  Bock  Independence,  word  was  sent  for¬ 
ward  into  the  mountains  as  to  the  time  when  the 
caravan  might  be  expected  at  the  American  ren¬ 
dezvous  on  the  Green  river.  This  information 
brought  to  the  camp,  two  days  before  reaching  the 
river,  a  party  of  ten  Indians  and  four  white  men, 
who  bore  a  letter  from  Mr.  Parker,  informing  the 
missionaries  of  his  safe  arrival  at  Wall  Walla,  of 
the  kindness  of  the  Indians  to  him,  and  their  ap¬ 
parent  friendliness  to  all  whites.  A  day  later,  and 
when  nearing  the  South  Pass — the  line  that  divides 
Uie  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  those  of  the  Pacific 
— the  mission  party  were  greeted  by  the  sight  of 
a  company  of  Nez  Perce  Indians,  who  had  come  to 
meet  them,  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  made  to  Dr. 
Whitman  the  previous  year,  and  to  welcome  and 
aid  them  in  their  journey.  The  chiefs  were  invi¬ 
ted  to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  “and  here  began  the  friendship  of  that  na¬ 
tion,  that  bound  it  to  the  American  people  and 
Government  through  all  the  confiicts  of  subse¬ 
quent  years.” 

The  rendezvous  on  the  Green  river  was  to  all 
intents  a  military  camp ;  so  constructed  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  goods  and  animals  from  thieves,  and  its 
inmates  from  being  surprised  by  any  sudden  at¬ 
tack  from  the  surrounding  hostile  Indians.  Three 
or  four  hundred  rough  mountain  men,  and  nearly 
two  thousand  Indians  were  at  this  time  gathered 
at  this  point.  Among  these  the  presence  of  the 
two  ladies  of  the  mission  party  was  a  great  novel¬ 
ty,  and  apparently  the  source  of  no  little  gratifi¬ 
cation.  And  this  might  well  be  so,  for  these 
heroic  missionary  women  were  the  first  to  thus 
brave  the  dangers  of  an  overland  journey. 

Here  the  missionaries  met  Captain  Wyeth,  who 
It  will  be  remembered  formed  the  escort  for  the 
Methodist  missionaries  of  the  previous  year.  He 
was  on  his  return  to  the  States,  having  been  oblig¬ 
ed  to  abandon  the  fur  business  and  sell  his  im¬ 
provements  at  Fort  Hall  to  Mr.  McLeod,  the  chief 
trader  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company— another 
instance  of  the  uniform  policy  of  that  Company 
not  to  permit  any  interference  with  its  monopoly 
of  the  fur  trade  in  all  that  region.  While  the  mis¬ 
sion  party  were  treated  with  consideration  and 
kindness  by  the  agents  and  men  of  the  Company, 
and  allowed  to  join  the  caravan  in  its  onward 
march  from  this  point,  its  members  were  given 
clearly  to  understand  that  the  Company  did  not 
desire  the  presence  of  these  mountain  men,  and 
that  no  encouragement  wbuld  be  held  out  to  them 
to  emigrate  to  Oregon.  If  manual  labor  was 
needed  for  the  erection  of  their  houses  or  any 
other  improvements  at  their  contemplated  mission 
stations,  the  Company  preferred  to  furnish  it, 
rather  than  have  any  of  these  men  settle  in  the 
country.  Even  at  this  early  period  there  was 
a  careful  scrutiny  of  all  proposed  settlers ;  and 
such  were  excluded  as  far  as  possible. 

From  Green  river  the  route  of  travel  was  nearly 
the  same  as  the  great  overland  route  to  Bear  river 
and  Soda  Springs ;  and  from  thence  through  the 
spurs  of  the  mountains  to  the  waters  of  Porlneuf 
to  Fort  Hali.  Though  a  most  difficult  route  to 
travel.  Dr.  Whitman  persevered,  and  surmounting 
every  obstacle  brought  his  wagon  and  its  precious 
load  safely  through. 

Leaving  this  point  on  the  first  of  August,  the 
mission  part}’  reached  Salmon  Falls  on  the  second 
day;  from  tlieuce  they  journeyed  to  Boise  river 
and  the  Grand  Bonde,  and  over  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains  to  the  Muatilla  river.  Descending  the  west¬ 


ern  slope  of  these  mountains  the  great  valley  of 
the  Columbia  lay  spread  out  before  them,  with 
Mounts  Hood  and  Adams,  and  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Cascade  range,  looming  up  grandly  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  A  few  days  more  and  the  party  reached 
Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  the  Columbia  river,  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1836,  a  little  more  than  four  months  from  the 
time  they  left  the  Missouri ;  having  travelled,  as 
they  estimated  khe  distance,  2250  miles. 

Here  they  received  a  friendly  reception  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company;  every  respect  and  at¬ 
tention  being  paid  especially  to  the  ladies  of  the 
party,  as  they  were  the  first  white  women  who 
had  ever  crossed  the  plains.  Here  too  they  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  Mr.  Townsend,  an 
American  Naturalist,  who  had  spent  two  years  in 
that  region,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
policy  of  the  above  Company,  and  its  views  and 
purposes  respecting  American  immigration.  From 
him  the  missionaries  not  only  received  many 
kindnesses,  but  much  information  which  was  of 
great  service  to  tliem  in  their  subsequent  inter¬ 
course  with  the  agents  of  the  Company,  as  also 
with  the  Indians.  His  advice  to  them  was  similar 
to  Captain  Wyeth’s,  before  parting  with  them  at 
Fort  Hall.  We  quote  a  few  lines,  which  sufficient¬ 
ly  show  that  he  had  formed  a  correct  judgment 
of  the  Company’s  obstructive  policy.  To  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  Mr.  Townsend  said:  “The  Company 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  in  the  country,  and  your 
influence  to  improve  their  native  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren.  As  to  the  Indians  you  have  come  to  teach, 
they  do  not  want  them  to  be  any  more  enlightened. 
The  Company  now  have  absolute  control  over 
them,  and  that  Is  all  they  require.  Should  the 
Company  learn  from  Mr.  Pambruu  (their  agent)  or 
from  any  other  source  that  you  are  here  and  do 
not  comply  with  their  regulations  and  treatment 
of  the  Indians,  they  will  cut  off  your  supplies,  and 
leave  you  to  perish  among  the  Indians  you  are 
here  to  benefit.” 

The  missionaries  had  subsequently  many  op¬ 
portunities  of  proving  the  correctness  of  this 
judgment  of  Mr.  Townsend,  but  while  they  were 
the  guests  of  the  Company  they  were  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  best  that  the  rude  hospitality  of  the 
frontier  Fort  could  furnish. 

Slopping  here  no  longer  than  was  required  for 
needed  rest,  and  to  prepare  for  the  next  stage  of 
their  journey,  the  mission  party  embarked  in 
boats  on  the  Columbia  river,  destined  for  Fort 
Vancouver,  which  place  they  reached  Sept.  12, 
1836.  On  the  way  they  encountered  a  severe 
wind-storm,  which  came  near  dashing  the  boats  to 
pieces,  and  compelled  them  to  remain  in  a  miser¬ 
able  camp  for  three  days  and  nights  until  the 
storm  abated.  Here  also  they  were  cordially 
Welcomed  by  the  representative  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  and  their  stay  of  a  fortnight  made 
as  pleasant  as  possible. 

Selec'ing  Their  Stations. 

At  the  earnest  advice  of  the  Company,  the  la¬ 
dies  remained  at  the  Fort,  while  the  gentlemen  of 
the  party  returned  to  Walla  Walla,  in  order  to  se¬ 
lect  the  mission  stations,  and  build  houses  to  p>'o- 
teetthem  for  the  Winter — the  Governor  offering  to 
supply  the  articles  needed  in  building,  from  the 
Company’s  stores.  This  he  subsequently  did,  and 
assured  them  that  it  was  a  great  favor  ;  though  the 
supplies  cost  the  mission,  according  to  Mr.  Gray, 
“two  dollars  and  seventy-four  cents  for  every 
dollar's  worth  of  goods  received,  besides  freight 
and  charges  added.’’ 

At  this  period  there  were  besides  the  projected 
Mission  of  the  American  Board,  two  mission  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  located 
at  favorable  points  to  reach  and  Christianize 
other  tribes  of  Indians.  It  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  respective  Boards  that  either  of  these  mis¬ 
sions  should  be  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  supplies;  as  they  had 
made  ample  provision  Tor  tiieir  necessities  until’ 
such  times  as  they  could  raise  the  means  for 
their  own  subsistence.  This,  of  necessity,  en¬ 
gaged  their  first  attention,  and  with  the  supplies 
forwarded  from  the  East,  they  were  soon  quite 
independent  of  the  Company.  But  such  was  the 
power  of  this  commercial  monopoly,  and  so  im¬ 
portant  and  even  necessary  was  it  to  retain  its 
friendship  and  goodwill,  that  our  missionaries 
deemed  it  expedient  to  accept  proffered  aid. 

In  choosing  locations  for  their  mission,  Messrs. 
Whitman  and  Spaulding  were  careful  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work  already  begun  by  their  Metho¬ 
dist  brethren.  By  December  they  had  determined 
upon  the  points  to  be  occupied,  and  had  their 
buildings  ready  for  their  families;  Dr.  Whitman 
at  Wallatper,  among  the  Cayuse  Indians,  and  Mr. 
Spaulding  at  Cimakain,  on  Clearwater  Elver, 
among  the  Nez  Perces.  At  once  they  began  their 
arrangements  for  planting  their  gardens  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  Spring  crops,  setting  an  example  to  the 
Indians  by  their  industry  during  the  week,  and  on 
Sabbath  giving  tliem  such  religious  instruction  as 
they  were  capable  of  imparting,  with  tlieir  then 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Indian  dialects.  'Ihe 
wives  of  the  missionaries  spent  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  teaching  the  children. 

Mission  Be-enforced. 

While  the  missionaries  were  thus  engaged  attheir 
respective  stations,  Mr.  Gray,  the  secular  agent  of 
the  Mission,  was  sent  to  Vancouver  to  procure  the 
requisite  Spring  supplies,  and  to  make  necessary 
preparations  for  his  return  to  the  States,  to  se¬ 
cure  assistants  for  the  Mission.  In  both  respects 
was  he  successful.  The  American  Board  sent  back 
with  Mr.  Gray  (who  was  accompanied  by  his  wife) 
three  other  missionaries  and  their  wives,  Bevs.  E. 
Walker,  C.  Eelis,  and  A.  B.  Smith,  and  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Rogers— an  addition  of  eight 
members  to  the  working  force.  These  all  arrived 
at  Dr.  Whitman’s  station  In  September,  1838.  The 
Mission  of  the  American  Board  now  numbered 
thirteen  in  all,  and  the  Methodist  Mission  sixteen 
members.  The  latter  were  located  in  the  Willa¬ 
mette  Valley,  with  one  out-station,  Wascopum  at 
the  Dalles.  The  former  maintained  three  stations 
at  Wailatper,  Lapwai,  and  at  Cimakain. 

Jesuit  Missions. 

Soon  after  the  reeuforcement  of  the  American 
Board’s  Mission,  two  Jesuit  missionaries.  Revs. 
F.  A.  Blanchet  and  Demerse,  arrived  at  Walla 
Walla  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  making  Vancouver  their  head¬ 
quarters,  and  visiting  its  different  posts  and  sta¬ 
tions  with  the  transportation  facilities  furnished 
them  by  the  Company.  Almost  at  once  they  be¬ 
gan  to  prejudice  the  Indians  against  the  Protes¬ 
tant  missionaries,  telling  them  that  they  were  not 
teaching  a  true  religion,  and  that  they  secretly 
designed  to  take  their  lands  and  property  from 
them,  and  finally  to  occupy  the  country  them¬ 
selves.  In  this  they  received  influential  and  will¬ 
ing  assistance  from  the  clerks,  agents,  and  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Company,  some  of  whom  became  c:  fe- 
chists  to  the  Indians  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  and  particularly  among  the  large 
number  of  half-breeds,  descendants  of  Frenchmen 
who  had  married  Indian  wives,  and  who  were 
bigoted  Romanists,  and  withal  as  unscrupulous  as 
they  were  bigoted. 

Meantime  the  Protestant  missionaries  were  do¬ 
ing  all  they  could  to  improve  both  the  material 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Indians;  teaching 
them  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  to  become  per¬ 
manent  settlers  upon  them,  instructing  their  chil¬ 
dren  from  books  they  had  already  prepared  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  and  on  Sabbath  inculcating  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel.  In  their  annual  report 
to  the  Board  at  Boston,  in  1838,  the  missionaries 
represent  the  Nez  Perc6  language  as  so  easy  of 
acquisition,  that  within  four  or  five  months  after 
their  settlement  in  the  country,  they  were  able  to 
hold  intercourse  with  the  Indians  in  it  on  all  com¬ 
mon  topics.  And  further,  “  since  that  time  they 
have  formed  an  alphabet,  and  prepared  a  small 


elementary  book  in  it;  other  books  are  in  a 
state  of  preparation.”  The  same  report  states 
“that  the  Indians  of  neighboring  tribes  were 
eag(er  for  missionaries;  and  that  Mr.  Gray  was 
sent  East  for  helpers,  the  opinion  of  the  mission 
being  that  fifty  missionaries  and  assistants  were 
needed.”  In  i842.  The  Missionary  Herald  says: 
"A  second  book  in  the  Nez  Perce  language,  of  fif¬ 
ty-six  pages,  has  been  prepared,  and  800  copies 
printed.”  A  printing  press  had  been  procured 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  set  up,  upon 
whieffthe  small  books  required  for  the  schools  at 
the  stations  were  printed,  and  these  were  gratu¬ 
itously  distributed  to  all  willing  to  receive  them. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priests  meantime  did  all  in 
their  power  to  check  the  influence  of  these  Pro¬ 
testant  books,  and  to  thwart  the  persistent-and 
self-denying  labors  of  the  missionaries.  Their 
resort  was  to  pictures,  ostensibly  setting  forth  the 
great  danger  of  heretical  books  ond  teachings, 
Otlier  forms  of  opposition  are  referred  to  by  the 
missionaries  in  their  reports  to  the  Board,  at  Bos¬ 
ton.  Writing  of  the  Romish  priests  who  came 
from  Canada,  they  say  (1840)":  “Their  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  minister  to  the  Canadian  papists  in  the 
employ  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  But  hav¬ 
ing  been  furnished  with  interpreters  and  facilities 
for  travelling,  they  visited  Colville  (Fort)  daring 
the  Summer  of  the  next  year,  and  subsequently 
went  down  to  Walla  Walla,  where  they  assembled 
the  Indians,  spoke  against  the  missionaries,  said 
that  themselves  were  the  only  men  of  God  in  the 
country,  and  persuaded  a  number  of  the  Indians 
to  receive  baptism  from  them.”  Again,  the  an¬ 
nual  report  for  1844  states  that  “The  papal  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  opposers  of  the  mission  appear  to 
have  succeeded  in  making  them  (the  Indians)  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  missionaries  ought  to  furnish  them 
with  food  and  clothing,  and  supply  all  their 
wants.  Hence  they  make  this  claim,  and  are 
jealous  and  faultfinding.” 

From  this  time  forward  there  “was  also  a 
marked  change  in  the  feelings  of  most  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  Company  ”  towards  the  Protestant 
missionaries.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  as.sign  a  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  tiiis  manifested  change,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  the  paramount  and  controlling  purpose  of 
the  Company.  If  the  Indians  became  Christian¬ 
ized,  and  settled  down  and  tilled  their  lands,  they 
could  not  be  utilized  in  catching  the  fur  animals, 
and  thus  add  to  the  profits  of  its  business. 
Hence,  as  a  matter  of  policy  entirely  consonant 
with  its  purpose,  its  agents  favored  the  priests, 
who  were  subservient  to  its  wislies,  and  who  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  teaching  the  Indians  from 
a  catechism  for  a  few  days,  or  (at  most)  weeks, 
sprinkling  them  with  holy  water,  and  then  passing 
on  to  another  place,  to  go  through  the  same  cere¬ 
monies,  and  all  which  left  the  Indians  the  vaga¬ 
bond  wanderers  they  had  been  from  the  beginning, 
dependent  upon  the  chase  and  their  traps,  and  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  agents  and  servants  of  the 
Company. 

The  jealousy  and  unfriendliness  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken,  was  not  exhibited  towards  the 
Protestant  missionaries  alone,  but  to  all  persons 
wishing  to  settle  in  and  improve  the  country, 
though  more  especially  to  Americans.  Even  an 
immigration  of  forty  families  in  1842,  from  the 
Bed  River  Settlement,  consisting  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Canadian-French,  who  had  been  invit¬ 
ed  to  locate  in  the  Puget  Sound  district  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Company,  in  order  to  control  and 
outnumber  the  Anrerican  settlers,  complained  bit¬ 
terly  of  their  treatment ;  and  the  more  intelligent 
of  their  number  removed  to  other  districts,  so  as  to 
bo  no  longer  subject  to  the  arbitrary  and  oppres¬ 
sive  regulations  of  the  Company. 

The  conflicting  interests  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  the  actual  settlers,  led  at  times  to 
hostilities  between  the  Americans  and  sucli  Indians 
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of  the  Company;  resulting  in  the  destrudlon  of 
property  and  the  massacre  of  a  num*ber  of  the 
whites.  It  was  publicly  charged  at  the  time  that 
the  Indians  were  incited  by  those  in  the  employ 
of  the  Company  to  plunder  and  “  murder  all  out¬ 
side  venturers  upon  their  trading  localities,”  the 
whites  being  regarded  in  all  instances  as  the  ag¬ 
gressors.  That  the  reader  may  see  that  we  do 
not  make  this  statement  without  proper  authority, 
an  extract  from  “  Hine’s  Oregon,”  is  pertinent: 
“  It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  (ho  writes)  to  monopolize  the  trade 
of  those  immense  regions  in  North  America.”  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  policy  of  the  Company,  is  the 
course  they  have  pursued  in  relation  to  the  col¬ 
onizing  of  the  country.  Tliey  have  always  been  op¬ 
posed  to  its  settlement  by  any  people  except  such 
as,  by  a  strict  subjection  to  the  Company,  would 
become  subservient  to  their  wishes.  They  wish¬ 
ed  to  preserve  the  arable  land  for  their  superan¬ 
nuated  employee,  who  they  “kept  under  their  ab¬ 
solute  control,”  and  wanted  to  retain  them  “  wliero 
they  could  use  them  to  advantage.”  The  same 
writer  speaks  of  the  inactivity  of  business  by  rea¬ 
son  of  “the  domineering  policy  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.”  (Hines  Oregon,  p.  385-6.) 

Like  testimony  is  given  in  “  Gray’s  History  of 
Oregon”:  “ The  unparalleled  energy  and  success 
attending  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  among 
these  two  powerful  migratory  tribes  (Cayuses  and 
Nez  Perces),  excited  the  jealousy  and  aroused  the 
extreme  opposition  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
and  caused  them  to  encourage  the  largest  possible 
number  of  Jesuits  to  come  to  the  country,  and  lo¬ 
cate  themselves  immediately  in  the  vicinity  of 
those  missions,  and  use  every  possible  influence 
to  dissuade  the  Indians  from  attending  the  mis¬ 
sionary  schools,  cultivating  their  little  farms,  or 
attending  in  the  least  to  any  instruction,  except 
such  as  was  given  by  the  priests  when  they  came 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  posts  for  trade,  as 
they  came  at  stated  periods  to  the  Fort,  before  the 
American  missionaries  came  to  the  country.  The 
Jesuit  missionary  teaching  did  not  interfere  with 
the  roving  and  hunting  life  of  the  Indidhs,  while 
the  plan  of  settling  and  civilizing  them,  proposed, 
and  in  a  measure  carried  out,  by  the  American 
missionaries,  did  directly  interfere  with  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  fur  trappers  and  hunters.  Every  Indian 
tliat  became  a  settler,  or  farmer,  had  no  occasion 
to  hunt  for  furs  to  get  his  supplies.”  .  .  .  “They, 
to  satisfy  the  Christian  sentiment  of  the  English 
people,  brought  an  Episcopal  minister  to  Vancou¬ 
ver,  and  allowed  a  few  employes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Moose  Factory,  when  they  wished  to  renew  their 
fur  license,  to  attend  service,  but  dismissed  him  as 
soon  as  possible  after  their  object  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  introduced  these  Jesuit  missionaries, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  facilitate  their  trade 
among  the  Indians,  and  destroy  the  American  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  country  ”  (pp.  598-602). 

Another  valuable  witness  is  that  of  Mr.  Swan, 
who  says:  “The  officers  of  the  Company  also 
sympathized  with  their  servants,  and  a  deadly 
feeling  of  hatred  has  existed  between  these  offi¬ 
cers  and  the  American  emigrants.  .  .  There  is  not 
a  man  among  them  who  would  not  be  glad  to  have 
had  every  American  emigrant  driven  out  of  the 
country  ”  (Swan’s  Works,  p.  381). 


I.V  BEHALF  OF  THE  FBEEDMEX. 

It  is  not  the  habit  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Committee  on  Freedmen  to  issue  special  appeals 
to  the  churches  and  individuals.  But  owing  to 
the  extension  of  our  work  and  the  heavy  outlays 
in  building  churches  and  schools,  the  Committee 
is  constrained  to  ask  immediate  and  large  contri¬ 
butions  from  churches.  Sabbath-schools,  and  in¬ 
dividuals,  that  a  heavy  debt  may  be  avoided.  To 
enable  the  October  payments  to  be  made  without 
borrowing  a  large  sum,  many  and  liberal  dona¬ 
tions  must  be  received  in  September  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  work.  The  field  is  open  to  us,  and  the  ap¬ 
peals  that  come  to  us  from  new  and  unoccupied 


regions  for  schools  and  missions  among  these 
poor  people,  are  many  and  touching.  We  have 
the  names  of  more  than  thirty  good  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  white  and  black,  who  are  ready  to  enter 
these  fields  and  perform  the  work  as  soon  as  the 
means  of  support  are  provided.  (Jome  to  our 
help,  brethren,  that  “the  poor  may  have  the  Gos¬ 
pel  preached  to  them.” 

Send  all  moneys  to  Bev.  James  Allison,  D.D., 
P.  O.  box  1474,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Allen,  Cor.  Sec. 


HOW  TO  HELP  THE  NEGRO. 

Nearly  twenty  years  ago  the  negro  was  emanci¬ 
pated.  The  wisdom  of  President  Lincoln’s  pro¬ 
clamation  no  one  will  deny.  Yet  there  are  to-dny 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  improvement  and  benefits 
resulting  from  this  act.  We  are  inclined,  while 
viewing  this  subject,  to  forget  that  after  his  free¬ 
dom  the  negro  was  situated  like  a  new  race  in  a 
foreign  country.  He  was  dropped,  without  any 
preparation  whatever,  lacking  in  most  of  the  qual¬ 
ities  which  go  to  make  up  a  successful  man, 
among  a  people  not  only  superior  to,  but  by  no 
means  friendly  toward  him.  To  succeed,  there¬ 
fore,  he  had  to  establish  himself  among  those 
who  formerly  lorded  over  him,  and  contend  with 
those  who  were  in  every  respect  his  superior. 
What  mighty  odds  were  against  him  1  The  trials 
of  Epectetus,  and  those  similarly  circumstanced, 
were  again  to  bo  experienced  in  a  brighter  ago 
and  among  a  more  highly  civilized  people. 

Amidst  such  difficulties,  how  has  the  negro  suc¬ 
ceeded  ?  The  old  colored  sire  and  his  helpmeet, 
who  remember  well  the  days  of  bondage,  “the 
flesh  pots,”  and  the  time  when  they  “did  eat 
bread  to  the  full,”  shako  their  heads  when  asked 
if  all  is  well,  and  talk  of  what  seems  now  better 
days.  Lot  the  old  colored  uncle  tell  his  tale  as 
he  told  it  to  me,  the  dialect  only  being  changed  : 

“Wo  did  suffer  then,”  he  said.  “Like  the 
Apostle  Paul,  we  were  beaten  with  many  stripes, 
and  yet  we  were  better  off  in  many  respects  than 
we  are  now.  The  black  man  then  was  honest,  in¬ 
dustrious,  and  seemed  to  be  following  after  the 
Lord.  To-day  he  lives  much  by  theft,  has  grown 
lazy,  and  forgotten  Him  who  led  him  out  of  bond¬ 
age.  I  have  a  family.  God  knows  I  try  to  raise 
it  up  in  His  fear.  To-day  one  son  is  a  convict, 
and  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  keep  the  others  straight. 
The  same  is  true  of  my  neighbors. 

.  “  It  was  hard  treatment  to  take  the  darkey 
from  under  a  master,  be  he  ever  so  cruel,  and 
leave  him  to  take  care  of  himself.  Of  course  he 
would  go  astray,  for  he  knew  not  what  road  to 
take.  We  had  no  means  of  gaining  a  living  inde¬ 
pendent  of  our  masters ;  we  know  not  how  to  use 
those  means  if  we  had  po-ssessed  them.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  are  now  receiving  an  education.  By  the 
time  they  can  read  and  write  they  must  look  out 
for  themselves.  The  men  have  learned  no  trade, 
and  must  go  to  tlio  plow  or  axe,  or  take  their 
place  in  the  cotton-field ;  while  the  women  will 
cook,  or  wash  and  iron,  as  of  old.  Their  educa¬ 
tion  does  them  little  good.  They  can  engage  in 
tlielr  work  not  one  whit  better  than  when  totally 
ignorant.  Tlieir  instruction  tliey  cannot  use  in 
gaining  a  liveliliood.  Wo  have  freedom  now,  aud 
we  love  it,  but  with  it  we  have  difficulties  and 
hardships  of  which  we  never  before  thought. 

“If  the  boys  and  girls  with  their  education 
could  bo  taught  a  trade,  they  would  be  better  off. 
If  our  white  friends,  while  they  put  the  book  in 
one  hand,  would  place  in  the  other  a  mechanic’s 
tool  or  a  farmer’s  implement;  if  while  they  im¬ 
prove  the  mind  and  heart  they  would  teach  us 
how  to  build  a  wagon  or  make  a  shoe,  they  would 
lift  up  our  fallen  race  aud  put  our  feet  on  a  sure 
foundation.” 

Old  uncle  Bufe  saw  things  in  the  right  light. 
I^^elt  that  his  people  were  changing,  and  instead 
of  an  improvement  on  their  part,  ho  was  inclined 
to  think  it  was  a  retrogression.  Some,  in  truth, 
have  Improved;  but  take  the  average  darkey  of 
the  South,  or  any  section  of  the  country,  and  he  is 
becoming  of  little  value.  Few  are  willing  to  learn 
a  trade,  and  fewer  still  are  willing  to  settle  down 
to  work  and  economize  aud  elevate  themselves. 
Money  slips  from  his  hands — ho  cannot  hold  it. 
The  flimsy  tawdriness  of  to-day  is  too  much  for 
the  untutored  one,  so  dress  becomes  his  great  de¬ 
sire.  He  lives  from  hand  to  mouth.  With  slug¬ 
gish  complaisance  he  “takes  no  thought  of  the 
morrow.”  Gratify  his  tastes  and  he  is  happy.  It 
is  perfectly  natural  that  this  should  bo  the  case. 
Ho  has  never  been  taught  differently.  Still  ho  is 
a  slave  under  a  master  more  cruel  than  he  who 
beat  his  father— a  “  master  of  self,  that  heritage 
of  woe.” 

Is  there  not  a  way  to  improve  this  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  ?  “Yes,”  says  one,  “educate  them,  raise 
the  standard  of  their  schools,  and  compel  them  to 
attend.”  Another  suggests  that  more  missionary 
laborers  be  sent  among  them,  and  that  they  be 
taught  the  right  mode  of  life.  Both  plans  are 
good,  but  not  sufficient.  Uncle  Bufe  has  solved 
the  problem ;  he  has  seen  the  great  difficulty,  and 
can  find  a  way  over  it.  Let  the  book  aud  a  tool, 
odueatiou  and  a  trade,  go  hand  in  hand.  To  con¬ 
vince  a  man  of  what  is  right  and  wliat  is  wrong  is 
not  sufficient.  Theory  is  a  good  thing  and  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  with  the  theory  there  must  be  the 
means  of  applying  it.  It  you  would  keep  a  ma  ■ 
from  sin,  give  him  something  to  do  that  will  not 
lead  him  into  sin— “an  idle  brain  is  the  devil’s 
workshop  ” ;  if  you  would  make  a  people  honest 
and  industrious,  give  them  the  means  of  being 
honest  and  industrious.  The  old  Jewish  rule  is 
still  true:  “He  who  teaches  not  his  son  a  trade, 
teaches  him  how  to  steal.” 

As  long  as  we  send  the  book  and  keep  back  the 
tool,  as  long  as  we  preach  the  theory  and  keep 
back  the  application,  so  long  are  we  dragging 
lower  the  negro.  The  Greek’s  three-fold  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  perfect  one.  The  intellect,  the  morals, 
and  the  physical  powers  must  alike  be  cultivated. 
Let  one  be  omitted,  and  man  is  dvarfeJ.  The 
three  together  make  a  perfect  being ;  in  him  there 
is  beauty  and  symmetry,  the  workmanship  of  a 
God. 

“Progress  without  permanence,”  says  Carlyle, 
“  is  like  a  spavined  horse,  all  motion  but  no  go.’’ 
An  education  without  a  practical  application  has 
the  semblance  of  motion — development  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor — but  it  is  transient  and  almost  useless. 
With  the  progress  of  the  negro  there  must  be  a 
permanency,  there  must  bo  an  anchorage  to  stay 
the  boat.  That  auchorage,  that  means  towards 
permanency,  is  a  practical  education  in  the  useful 
arts.  J-  T.  W, 

Jonesboro,  Tenn. 


AUGUSiT— A  SIGH. 
iFrom  the  Journal  of  Commerce.) 

August,  dishevelled  aud  forlorn. 

Stands  drooping  ’mid  the  gidden  corn. 

From  her  great  eyes  the  light  has  Hod. 

Her  garlands  wither  on  her  head; 

Her  sunny  tresses,  all  unbound. 

In  waves  of  beauty  sweep  the  ground, 

And  from  her  garment’s  shining  fold. 

Fall  fruits  she  cannot  longer  hold. 

The  lonesome  crickets  round  her  feet. 

Her  doom  discerning,  sharply  greet; 

While  pensive  “  Dearie's  ”  tender  tone 
Joins  the  lament  for  pleasure  flown. 

Thu  air  is  quick  with  Nature’s  aighs. 

As  August,  bounteous  goddess,  dies. 

Augusta  Moobb. 

Sparrow's  Nest. 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that  you 
should  never  raise  a  devil  that  you  cannot  put 
down.  It  is  a  good  rule  for  the  pulpit  not  to 
raise  doubts  that  you  cannot  remove.  And  in 
preaching,  it  is  better  to  give  your  hearers 
your  convictions  without  your  doubts,  of  which 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  your  hearers  have 
enough  of  their  own. 


CDr  at 

THE  OLD  OAKEN  CHEST  IN  THE  QAHRBT. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

A  greater  contrast  can  hardly  bo  ooneeived 
in  a  child’s  circumstances  than  was  realiz-'d  in 
mine.  The  years  si>ent  with  my  aged  grand¬ 
parents  were  passed  in  a  well  regulated  Chris¬ 
tian  home,  where  neatness  and  order  reigned, 
and  where  the  Sabbath  was  reverenced,  and 
felt  to  be  a  ‘  delight.’  It  commenced  in  a  quiet 
and  consecrated  evening  of  preparation  for  the 
holy  day,  and  when  tlie  morning  dawned  it 
was  hailed  as  the  ‘best  of  all  the  week’;  a 
peaceful  stillness  pervmled  the  household,  and 
‘  holiness  to  the  Lord  ’  seemed  inscribed  upon 
the  very  walls  of  our  dwelling. 

In  my  present  ftome— if  such  it  could  be  cilled 
— all  was  bustle  and  confusion  on  the  morning 
of  the  Sabbiitli.  On  that  day  more  persons 
came  to  the  house,  and  much  extra  labor  was 
consequently  to  be  performed.  Nc-  mention 
was  made  of  public  worshi)),  no  reading  of  the 
Word  of  God,  no  hour  of  iirayer,  and  no  means 
of  religious  instruction  ;  but  with  all  its  trials 
and  dejirivations,  the  Stibbath  was  to  me  the 
best  day  ‘  of  all  the  seven  ’  in  one  respect,  for  it 
was  the  day  appointed  for  me  to  collect  wood 
for  the  coming  week.  The  pleasure  it  afforded 
me  to  have  so  much  time  in  the  open  air,  as  the 
required  service  compelled,  was  no  small  indul¬ 
gence.  When  once  out  of  doors,  Nature  seem¬ 
ed  to  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  I  revelled  in 
the  beautiful  objects  which  I  everywhere  met 
in  my  jiathway.  I  selected  certain  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  I  called  ‘my  friends.’  One 
beautiful  pine  tree  I  called  ‘Grandmother.’ 
One  shrub  I  called  ‘  Lydia,’  another  ‘  George,’ 
and  another  ‘  Nancy,’ imagining  them  to  rei»- 
resent  my  sisters  and  my  brother.  When  I 
passed  tlie  pine  tree,  I  would  stop  a  moment  in 
its  shade,  and  fancy  that  I  heard  the  musical 
■  ones  of  my  grandmother’s  voice  in  the  sighing 
of  the  wind  tlirough  its  branches;  and  I  would 
pour  out  the  grief  of  my  heart  as  if  in  her  ear, 
and  would  imagine  that  I  could  feel  a  resi>onse 
of  sympathy  in  my  sorrows.  Then  I  would 
converse  with  my  sister,  as  if  she  were  i>resent, 
siteaking  to  her  in  a  low  chant,  which  seemed 
in  aeeonlance  with  the  longings  of  ray  soul  for 
companionship.  Sometimes  I  imagined  that 
my  mother  saw  me  and  pitied  me,  and  I  thought 
I  could  trace  her  form  in  the  clouds,  on  which 
I  loved  to  gaze,  as  they  seemed  to  me  like  an¬ 
gels,  with  slieltering  wings,  hovering  over  me. 
Thus  I  often  lingered  under  the  friendly  cano¬ 
py  of  the  heavens,  until  recalled  to  conscious¬ 
ness  by  a  sharp  summons  back  to  the  bouse, 
when,  awakened  from  my  reverie,  I  would 
gather  u))  my  wood  and  hasten  home. 

Under  all  my  disadvantages,  I  for  many 
years  retained  some  religious  feeling,  though  I 
found  I  was  losing  many  of  the  good  things  I 
had  learned  from  my  grandmother.  I  often 
tried,  after  I  had  gone  to  bed,  to  repeat  my 
Catechism ;  but  I  had  forgotten  the  questions, 
and  consequently  the  answers  did  not  come  to 
my  mind.  O  how  much  I  would  then  have  given 
fora  primer,  a  hymn-book,  ora  Bible!  I  would 
sometimes,  from  an  open  window,  watch  the 
stars  in  their  silent  walks  through  the  blue 
depths  of  ether.  They  seemed  to  me  so  pure 
and  holy  as  they  moved  harmoniously  in  their 
heavenly  way,  and  appeared  like  a  peaceful 
family  dwellingtogether  in  love,  each  fulfilling 
its  mission  without  crossing  the  track  or  inter- 
ruiding  the  progress  of  its  companions.  I  be¬ 
gan  now  to  understand  something  of  the  Fa¬ 
therly  care  which  the  Creator  evinces  for  all 
His  creatures,  making  His  ‘sun  to  sliine  upon 
the  evil  and  the  good;  sending  min  u{)on  the 
just  and  the  unjust.’  Gentle  thoughts  and 
sweet  reminiscences  of  the  haitpy  hours  of  my 
early  childhood  would  come  to  me,  a«d  I 
could  recall  many  precious  lessons  which  I  had 
learned  while  under  the  roof  of  my  grand¬ 
parents.  I  now  sometimes  prayed  to  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  fatherless,  and  was  led  by  some 
mysterious  influence  to  ask  for  ‘  an  understand¬ 
ing  heart,’  that  I  might  make  itroper  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  books  which  I  was  enabled  to  read. 
My  friend  the  Dutchwoman  lent  me  all  the 
books  she  owned,  aud  then  borrowed  from  oth¬ 
ers.  In  this  way  ‘  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ’ 
came  into  my  hands.  I  read  it  in  my  stolen 
hours  with  intense  interest,  as  I  now  had  the 
iielp  of  the  dictionary  in  explaining  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  words  which  I  else  could  not  understand 
About  this  time  a  prisoner  was  brought  in  who 
had  in  his  possession  ‘Dodd’s  Thoughts  in 
Prison.’  He  kindly  lent  me  this  book,  and  I 
read  and  re-read  it,  until  I  nearly  knew  it  by 
heart.  In  the  preface  I  found  it  stated  that 
Dr.  Dodd  of  England,  through  his  weak  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  extravagant  demands  of  his  world¬ 
ly-minded  wife,  was  finally  tempted  to  commit 
forgery,  hoi»iag  and  expecting  to  receive  again 
the  money  he  had  improi>erly  obtained  before 
payment  became  due;  but  failing  in  his  efforts 
to  do  this,  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  his 
crime,  which  at  that  time  was  considered  to 
merit  capital  punishment.  His  melancholy 
aud  repentant  musings  in  prison  were  given  to 
the  world,  and  it  was  this  volume  which  help¬ 
ed  to  deepen  the  religious  impressions  which 
beg.tn  already  somewhat  to  influence  my  char¬ 
acter  and  train  my  thoughts. 

The  books  which  most  interested  me  were 
those  in  which  natural  scenes  aud  objects  were 
described,  or  characters  delineated.  Those 
characters  of  which  I  read  I  would  compare 
with  those  with  which  I  came  in  contact,  and 
thus  my  8tu<ly  of  human  nature  commenced. 
Every  book  I  read  gave  me  a  fresh  sense  of  my 
ignorance,  and  increased  my  desire  for  know¬ 
ledge  ;  butas  I  had  no  guide  or  counsellor,  my 
reading  was  often  injudicious,  as  I  read  what¬ 
ever  came  in  my  way  without  discrimination. 
Whenever  I  met  with  anything  which  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  me  as  likely  to  be  useful  in  fu¬ 
ture,  I  read  the  jtassage  twice,  and  referred  to 
it  several  times  afterwards,  examining  careful¬ 
ly  the  construction  of  each  sentence,  especially 
noting  what  particular  words  gave  force  and 
beauty  to  the  language,  and  what  words  might 
have  been  omitted  without  impairing  the  sense. 
Thus  I  took  my  first  lessons  in  composition  be¬ 
fore  I  learned  to  write,  and  as  I  had  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  receive  even  the  simplest  instruction, 
I  went  on  with  my  self-education  by  repeating 
to  myself  the  following  day  while  at  work  all  I 
had  committed  to  memory.  I  sometimes 
imagined  myself  in  conversation  with  some 
person,  asking  questions  on  what  I  had  read, 
and  then  giving  some  reply  myself.  Thus  a 
source  of  enjoyment  was  opened  to  me,  to 
which  I  had  until  then  been  a  stranger;  and 
thus,  for  want  of  suitable  companions,  I  com¬ 
muned  with  my  own  uneducated  mind,  which 
panted  for  knowledge,  and  felt  its  own  degra¬ 
dation  as  it  aspired  after  what  seemed  to  be  its 
birthright,  even  while  apparently  sinking  to  a 
despairing  level  with  its  miserable  surround¬ 
ings. 

I  now  determined  to  live  with  some  high  and 
noble  object  in  view,  although  I  had  no  ho|>e 
of  anything  like  receiving  an  education.  By 
jterseverance  in  reading  such  books  as  I  could 
obtain,  I  thought  I  might  lay  up  a  store  of 
useful  knowledge,  from  which  I  might  derive 
benefit  in  after  life,  in  case  any  change  for  the 
better  should  take  place  in  my  situation.  From 
this  time,  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties 
which  I  had  to  encounter,  and  the  darkness 
which  surrounded  me,  a  process  of  mental 
culture  was  in  progress  which  gave  to  me  an 


inward  happiness  and  satisfaction,  which  aH 
the  untoward  circumstances  of  my  hard  lot 
could  not  reach  or  interrupt.  It  was  a  joy  iB 
wliich  ‘a  stranger  might  not  intermeddle’ — a 
gift  from  the  dear  Father  who  pi  ieih  His  chil¬ 
dren,  and  Who  taught  the  sweet  Psalmist  of 
Israel,  in  his  lonely  watches  by  the  slieepfold, 
to  excl.iim  ‘  Thou  |>rei>arest  a  tiible  before  me 
in  the  presence  of  mine  enemies.’ 


A  CONVERSATION  ON  CONVERSION. 

The  place  is  situated  among  the  Conneo’lout 
hills,  and  so  far  from  cliurches  that  some  of 
the  women  rarely  attend  a  preaching  service. 
So  a  few  gather  every  week,  and  S4)eud  an  hour 
in  prayer  and  conversation. 

This  week  the  subject  happened  to  be  con¬ 
version.  Said  Grade  Reed  ‘  I  tloii’t  understand 
wliat  you  mean  when  you  speak  about  being  so 
happy  when  you  felt  your  sins  forgiven.  I’m 
sure  I  never  have  known  anything  about  that 
sort  of  feeling.’ 

‘  Neither  have  I,’  said  Kate  Foster.  ‘  You 
know,  Grace,  when  you  and  I  united  with  the 
Church,  we  were  asked  when  we  were  convert¬ 
ed,  and  we  both  stared  at  the  minister,  aud  re¬ 
plied  that  we  never  had  been.  But  as  we  an¬ 
swered  all  his  other  questions  satisfactorily, 
we  were  admitted.  But  here  is  the  point  that 
troubles  me.  Real  good  Chiistians  tell  of  the 
joys  of  conversion.  I  have  never  known  any 
such  joy.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  a  Christian. 
Mrs.  Smith,  you  always  have  good  ideas,  al¬ 
though  you  never  say  much.  Suppose  you  tell 
us  what  you  think  about  it.’ 

It  was  the  two  younger  members  of  the 
meeting,  girls  of  about  eighteen,  who  thus 
spoke;  sturdy  farmers’  daughters  who  had 
never  wasted  their  lives  reading  sensational 
novels. 


Mrs.  Smith,  thus  addressed,  was  a  woman  of 
sixty,  and  ‘full  of  cares  and  full  of  tears.’ 
Hers  had  been  a  bitter  lot.  The  great  sorrow 
of  her  life  was  a  husband  who  manifested  no 
Utile  hatred  for  Iter  principles.  But  none  save 
her  own  family  knew  of  her  sorrow.  She  had 
learned  that  it  is  better  to  suffer  in  silence  than 
to  pour  a  tale  of  sadness  into  heedless  ears. 
After  a  few  minutes’  thought,  she  said : 

‘For  many  years  I  felt  as  you  two  girls  do. 
I  was  brought  up  by  Christian  parents,  and 
trained  to  be  a  Cliristian;  and  conversion,  if 
there  ever  was  any,  took  place  when  I  was  too 
young  to  remember  it.  I  often  thought  and 
wept  over  it,  yet  remained  out  of  the  Church 
until  a  certain  pastor  came  to  see  me.  Said  he 
to  me  “Are  you  a  Christian  ?  ’’ 

‘I  replied  that  I  hoped  so,  but  that  I  had 
never  been  converted. 

‘  We  were  sitting  near  a  window,  in  front  of 
which  stood  a  large  apple  tree  that  had  been 
grafted,  and  also  a  maple.  Pointing  to  the 
apple  tree,  he  said  “  'There  is  an  instance  of 
conversion.  The  branches  of  the  original  tree 
are  cut  off,  and  those  of  the  new  tree  are  put 
in,  causing  at  first  pain ;  but  now  it  rejoices  in 
a  load  of  golden  fruit.  Beside  it  sUvnds  the 
maple,  just  as  honorable  a  tree;  but  it  has 
had  no  new  stock  grafted  in.  It  grew  from  the 
right  seed.  So  it  is  with  you.  If  you  were 
trained  by  Christians,  and  have  the  feelings 
and  motives  of  a  Christian,  youare  aCl  ristian, 
whether  you  have  ever  felt  the  pangs  of  convic¬ 
tion  or  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  forgiven  sin,  or 
not.’’ 

‘New  light  seemed  to  da  wn  on  me,  and  at  the 
next  communion  I  united  with  the  Church; 
and  although  since  then  I  have  not  felt  the 
converting  power  of  God  any  more  than  I  did 
before,  yet  my  Christian  life  has  been  hai>py, 
because  I  have  ceased  to  distrust  God.  I  fplly 
believe  that  BLe  employs  as  many  different 
methods  with  His  children  as  He  does  in  fash¬ 
ioning  the  mauy  trees  and  shrubs  that  sur¬ 
round  us.’ 

For  a  few  minutes  all  was  still.  At  length 
Grandma  Hinckley  spoke.  She  too  had  trod¬ 
den  a  weary  path  of  life,  and  for  more  than 
seventy  years.  Some  of  her  children  seemed 
likely  to  bring  her  gray  hairs  ‘down  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave.’  ‘  Would  you  like  to  hear  the 
story  of  my  conversion  ?  ’  she  asked.  All  said 
‘  Yes  ’ ;  an  I  pretty  soon  she  began  with  a  trem¬ 
bling  voice: 


‘  In  the  Summer  of  18—,  when  I  was  sixteen 
years  old,  I  was  at  a  house  wliere  lived  a  very 
l>ious  maiden  lady.  She  was  quite  aged  and 
hel|iless,  and  a  ]»art  of  my  work  was  to  wait 
upon  her.  Often  did  she  entreat  me  not  to 
neglect  my  soul’s  salvation ;  to  cease  thinking 
of  tlie  things  of  the  world,  and  “seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  G  id.’’  But  I  did  not  heed  her.  I  was 
not  positively  wicked,  but  thought  I  must  be¬ 
come  sober  and  sad  ifl  became  a  Christian  and 
leave  off  some  amusements  which  I  liked.  I 
need  not  have  deceived  m.Nself  in  that  way,  for 
this  old  lady  was  really  never  sad,  and  always 
did  all  she  could  to  cheer  others  around  her. 
After  a  time  she  was  taken  sick,  and  her  suffer¬ 
ings  were  very  severe;  but  she  did  not  com¬ 
plain,  and  seemed  perfectly  delighted  with  the 
thought  that  slie  was  going  home. 

‘One  night  about  twelve  o’clock,  I  was  called 
from  my  slumbers  to  see  her  die.  With  fear 
and  trembling  I  came  to  her  bedside,  around 
which  were  gathered  the  minister  and  a  few 
neighbors  and  relatives.  I  exiiected  to  see  her 
body  drawn  out  of  shape  with  agony;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  that,  I  saw  her  hands  peacefully  clasp¬ 
ed  as  if  in  {irayer,  and  her  aged  face  lighted  up 
with  glory.  As  she  saw  me  approach,  she  said 
“O  Susan,  don’t  neglect  your  soul!  O  I’m  so 
happy!’’  ami  then  her  hands  fell  back,  and 
her  eyes  closed,  and  the  soul  winged  its  flight 
up  to  heaven.  I  went  to  my  room,  but  I  could 
not  rest.  Her  <lying  earnestness  now  impress¬ 
ed  me  more  than  her  life.  I  thought.  Will  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  world  equal  such  a  death 
asthat?  I  truthfully  answered  No.  Then  first 
the  weight  of  my  sins  came  upon  me,  and  I 
8i)ent  the  remainder  of  the  night  in  prayer  and 
tears.  All  the  words  of  the  Bible  I  knew  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  such  as  would  not  give  comfort,  as 
“  Deimrt  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting 
fire,”  etc.  At  length,  just  as  the  sun  was  ris¬ 
ing,  the  thought  came  “  The  Sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  shall  arise  with  healing  in  His  wings,’’ 
and  “  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.’’  Peace  came 
to  my  soul,  and  I  looked  out  upon  a  new  cre¬ 
ation,  as  it  were;  for  the  light  of  God’s  love 
clothed  every  tree  and  rugged  hill. 

‘  While  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  who  never 
know  the  ioys  of  conversion,  are  yet  true  Chris¬ 
tians.  I  love  to  look  back  upon  that  hai>py 
hour.’ 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  broke  the  stillness 
bv  striking  five,  reminding  the  busy  housewives 
that  they  must  haste  to  their  homelier  tusks. 


HOW  NANTUCKET  GOT  ITS  NAME. 

The  Indian  tradition  is  that  the  Great  Spirit 
was  once  smoking,  when  He  partly  filled  His 
pipe  with  sand.  When  the  mixed  remains 
were  emptied  from  the  pipe  into  the  sea,  tiiey 
formed  the  island  of  Nantucket.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  an  Indian  modification  of  Nautikon, 
a  name  left  by  the  Norsemen  who  visited  it  in 
the  eleventh  century.  The  best  authority  pro¬ 
nounces  it  a  (x»rr»  ptiou  of  an  Indian  word 
meaning  “  far  away.”  It  is  called  Natooko,  on 
the  map  of  1630.— Sunday  Magazine. 

As  a  lady  and  her  daughter  were  passing  out 
of  churcl),  the  child  bade  goodbye  to  a  poori^ 
«lressed  little  girl.  “  How  did  you  know  her? 
inquired  the  lUMther.  “Why,  you  see,  mam¬ 
ma,  slie  came  into  our  S  ibbath-school  alon^ 
ami  I  made  a  place  for  her  on  my  seat,  aud  1 
smiled,  and  she  sinih'd,  and  then  we  weie  ac- 
quaiiiU'd.” 
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FARNKR’S  DKPARI'RENT. 


WIITTER  OATS  IR  TERRESSEE. 

It  Is  generally  thought  that  oats  cannot  be 
•own  iti  the  Fall  t- « grow  in  the  rA>liowing  season. 
This  Is  (•robably  true  in  a  non  hern,  or  at  least 
the  exiieme  noith^rn  c  imate,  but  since  the 
introduction  of  this  crop  from  its  secluded 
mouiiiain  retreat  in  East  Tennessee,  it  has 
been  grown  wiih  success  in  many  sections. 
Winter  oats,  says  the  Philadelphia  Practical 
Farmer,  have  been  cultivated  for  more  than 
two  generations  in  Greene  c  unty,  Tenn.  It 
will  grow  tall  and  produce  a  good  crop  on 
land  too  poor  to  gr  -w  corn.  Sown  in  the  early 
Fall  or  late  Summer  is  none  too  early  to  se- 
(Ujre  a  goo<l,  deep  root;  it  will  then  stand  the 
Winter,  and  the  drouth  of  Summer  also.  Its 
slow  growth  gives  it  ample  time  to  form  a 
stout  t-taik,  that  will  bear  up  its  heavily  laden* 
ed  heads  without  lodging  or  falling  down.  One 
and  a  half  bushels  is  ample  seed  to  sow  to  the 
ai-re.  It  will  produce  more  than  double  the 
yield  to  the  acre  that  the  satne  grain  will  give 
when  s  )wu  in  the  Spring.  It  makes  the  best 
of  pasture  for  calves  and  colts  iu  the  late  Fail 
and  Winter.  The  grain  is  very  ripe  ami  large, 
superior  for  oatmeal  and  feed.  For  the  road 
horse,  who  requires  a  highly  -  concentrated 
food,  it  has  superior  qualities.  The  ahi  ude 
of  mountains  of  East  Tennessee  is  3,t)U0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wiuteis  are 
sometimes  as  severe  on  Winter  crops  as  in 
more  northern  latitudes,  and  1  have  no  doubt 
that  It  will  stand  the  Winter,  and  by  selection 
will  stand  any  climate  where  wheat  can  be 
grown.  Here  it  stands  the  Winter  quite  as 
well  as  any  grain  when  sown  early,  giving  it 
time  to  ruot  well  before  Winter  sets  in. 


COVVrRT  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

Travelling  in  the  country  this  Summer  and 
seeing  a  farm-house  v\ith  a  well  kept  flower 
garden  uud  a  nice  lawn,  has  inevitably  led  us 
to  form  a  favorable  impression  of  the  inmates, 
because  flowers  are  wont  to  Ml  of  those  who 
are  reflued  in  taste  and  cultivated  iu  both 
mind  and  heart.  The  beautiful  fl  >wers  contin¬ 
ually  suggest  the  things  that  are  pure  and  of 
good  report,  and 

“  In  sllenoe  seem  to  breathe 
Sujh  tuougbte  as  lauguage  cannot  tell.” 

But  flower  gardens  construe  ed  with  farmer’s 
bouses  are  ciimparatively  few ;  ami  ’.vhere  an 
attempt,  li  made,  too  frequently  when  the  hur¬ 
ry  of  Summer  work  comes  on  the  flower  gar¬ 
den  is  neglected  for  (as  many  will  say)  more 
impcriant  and  necessary  labor,  and  if  atieuiled 
to  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  m  'ihers  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  as  the  men  cannot  leave  thvir  work  in  the 
field. 

We  acknowledge  the  urgent  duty  of  attend¬ 
ing  industiiously  to  the  crops,  that  our  cellars 
may  be  well  stored  and  our  barns  well  filled  ; 
but  were  a  little  time  spent  iu  beautifying 
borne,  making  it  pleasant  and  attractive  by 
the  planting  and  cultivation  of  plants  and 
flowers,  the  time  would  not  be  missed,  while 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  possession  of  a 
well  kept  lawn  or  flower  garden  will  amplyL  re¬ 
pay  for  all  the  labor  aud  time  bestowed  upon 
it.  _ 

THE  BULLS  AND  BEARS  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

The  high  pi  ice  of  beef  during  the  past  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Spring  has  been  connected  with  a 
reckless  speculation  among  the  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  cattlemen  that  is  equal  to  anything 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Bulls  and 
Bears  of  Wall  street ;  indeed,  the  high  price 
of  meat  was  probably  due  to  this  epeculaii  m 
more  than  to  any  other  cause.  Some  men  have 
made  fortunes,* and  others  are  wishing  they 
were  never  born.  Many  transactions  have 
been  made  in  which  the  buyer  did  not  see  a 
hO'  f  of  ids  purchase,  and  very  likely  did  not 
gl^yi^re.  than  half  the  purchase  m'  uey  iu  the 
VMlilHDre  he  sold  and  made  or  lost  an  t  uor- 
mous  bargain  in  the  deal.  A  year  ago  a  Lara¬ 
mie  plains  c  attleman  vas  offered  a  large  Utah 
herd  and  ranch  for  $70,0t)0,  which  <  ffer  was  ac¬ 
cepted  at  the  moment,  Imt  later  rejected. 
Since  that  the  Utah  man  sold  $45  0  0  woith  of 
the  herd,  then  sold  the  ranch  for  $4,500,  after¬ 
ward  put  $9,000  more  Into  the  bunch  and  a  few 
days  ago  s  Id  it  for  $140,000.  In  other  words, 
the  Uiah  man  is  to-day  ahead  over  $110,000 
because  his  lust  year’s  offer  was  not  accepied. 
But  where  one  lias  been  made  rich,  hundreds 
have  been  ruined. 

Several  yeais  ago,  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  oati  lemen  in  Wyoming,  who  cnn  now  com¬ 
mand  $1,000,000  for  a  cattle  trade  without  im- 
paiiing  his  business,  went  to  Boston  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  Massachusetts  ca|iitalists.  He  met 
an  old  man  who  knew  more  about  per  cent, 
than  be  did  about  Wyoming  and  Colo  ado  cut- 
tie,  and  began  to  talk  business.  He  stiid  he 
was  making  large  profits  on  his  present  invest¬ 
ments,  aud  therefore  he  wanted  to  put  more 
eapi  al  into  the  business,  very  naturally,  t  >  in¬ 
crease  his  income.  Mr.  Moneybags  asked 
what  seeuiity  would  be  given. 

*I  would  secure  the  loan  by  a  mortgage  on 
my  held,  sir.’ 

‘  Wl'cie  are  your  cattle  ?  ’ 

‘S  tme  in  Wyoming,  some  in  Nebraska,  and 
some  in  Coh-rado.’ 

‘  How  mucb  laud  have  you  under  fence  ?  ’ 

‘  None.’ 

‘  How  much  land  do  you  own  ?’ 

‘  N  ot  a  toot.’ 

•  Whose  laud  does  your  stock  graze  upon  ?  ’ 

‘O'  veimuent  land.’ 

‘  How  ciften  do  you  see  your  cattle  ?  * 

*Once  a  year.’ 

‘  Don’t  you  have  a  herder  with  them?’ 

‘No  sir.’ 

‘  V\  ell,  young  man,  I  would  as  soon  loan  j’ou 
money  on  the  herring  in  Boston  harbor,’  was 
ttie  repB . 

’I'he  market  at  Cheyenne  last  July  was  wild 
with  excitement  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
cattle  which  were  never  seen  and  never  will  be. 
In  short  it  has  been  a  reckless  system  of  gam¬ 
bling.  _ 

THE  ENGLISH  HAT  CROP  A  FAILURE. 

Altb  ugh  the  hay  as  wed  as  the  grain  crops 
of  this  country  have  this  year  been  good.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mayne  Ibid  writes  to  The  Tribune  from 
Euizliind  that  the  hay  crop  there  was  almost 
completely  ruined  by  the  wet  weather. 

In  England  two  kinds  of  hay  nre  made — 
one  fr  *111  clover,  commonly  called  “fodder”; 
the  other,  or  hay  proper,  being  the  product 
of  field  and  meadow  grass.  Iu  quautity  the 
former  is  much  less  than  the  latter,  prob¬ 
ably  only  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  whole  crop. 
As  the  clover  is  eailier  ready  for  the  scythe, 
nearly  all  of  it  was  mown  by  the  middle  of 
June,  or  a  little  later.  But  scarce  was  it  d  wn 
when  a  spell  of  tain  set  in,  continuing  intermit¬ 
tently  L  r  more  than  a'week,  so  that  nothing 
could  be  ilone  with  it.  Luckily  there  succeed 
ed  an  tniervnl  of  fine  w.ather — three  or  four 
days  of  it — when  by  quick  wi-rk  the  foilder  was 
g-  't  into  the  rickyanl.too  ha-tily,  however,  aud 
as  a  o  'nsequeuce  it  is  ill-conditi  •tied,  where 
not  alti'gethcr  spoiled.  During  th<  sedry  days 
the  no  wets  were  again  active,  and  down  went 
the  in&nlow  grass  all  over  the  land,  at  least 
tbre«*  foui  ths  of  it  having  been  cut  by  the  1st 
of  July.  But  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the 
rain  re<*oiuraenced.  In  the  moist  climate  of 
the  British  Isles  desiccation  is  slow  compared 
whh  that  of  the  American  dry,  elastic  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  and  for  three  weeks  there  was  rain  ev¬ 
ery  day,  with  only  one  exception,  during  which 
the  cut  hay  rotted  on  the  ground. 

The  result  cann  T  fail  to  be  lamentable,  for 
the  loss  must  be  great'  Guided  by  agricultur¬ 
al  st'itistics,  iu  rough  estimate  Captain  B' i  I 
makes  out  the  loss  to  be  not  less  than  £10.0!K).- 
000,  though  it  may  prove  nearer  £20,000.(00. 
Ill  Great  Britain  ami  Ire'an<l  there  are  19,000,- 
000  aeres  of  grass-land  and  clover.  Taking 
half  of  this  acreage  as  pasture,  with  half  kept 
for  hay,  and  valuing  tne  latter  at  £6  per  acre, 
we  g't  £50,0)0,030  worth  of  it  If,  then,  a 
third,  or  even  a  fourth,  of  this  be  I  st,  what  a 
ga|»  it  will  make  in  the  industrial  receipts  of 
the  year,  and  what  on  emptiness  in  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  f.irmei^,  to  say  nothing  of  h  >w  t'leir 
stock  must  suffer  through^/Ut  the  'Winter  to 


come!  But  half  recovered  from  many  blows 
of  adversity  late  given  them,  this  new  one  is 
doubly  severe. 

OUR  FOREST  WEALTH  ILLUSTRATED. 

Probably  the  paper  read  bet  -re  the  Forestry 
Congr<  fes  at  Montreal,  Aug.  22,  by  Snperinteu- 
dent  Fickraore  of  the  New  York  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  will  give  thousands  of  oiir 
citizHiis  their  first  kn  -wlrdge  of  Mr.  M  'rris  K. 
JesHp’s  generous  provisi  n  of  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  Collection  to  Illustrate  the  Forest 
Wealth  <  f  the  United  States.  Of  the  423  ar¬ 
borescent  forms  of  vegetation  growing  spon- 
tiiiieously  ill  this  country,  375  have  already 
been  secured.  It  is  proposed,  also,  to  seeme 
as  many  sp  oies  as  are  adapted  for  this  climate, 
to  be  planted  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the 
Museum  and  in  Central  Park,  the  whole  being 
catal  gued  so  that  visitois  may  become  famil¬ 
iar  with  each  species  by  name.  The  influence 
of  the  Jesup  collection  will  vastly  exceed  that 
of  the  learned  papers  prepared  to  awaken  in¬ 
terest  in  the  pieservati  -n  of  Am.’iiean  forests. 
All  the  people  who  live  in  New  York,  and  all 
the  people  who  ci  me  to  New  Yoik,  will  wish  to 
visit  the  collection,  and  the  result  will  be  high¬ 
ly  beneficial  In  several  rcsp.-cts. 

The  F'  restry  C  ugressat  Montreal  consider¬ 
ed  among  others  the  following  topics  :  How  to 
preserve  existing  forests  ;  the  best  methods  of 
working  tiuiber-lands  in  the  interest  of  the 
holdrrs,  the  public  and  the  revenue  :  the  du¬ 
ties  of  government  in  regard  to  forestry  ;  the 
best  trees  to  plant;  shade-tree  and  fruit-tree 
cultivation.  Much  is  hoped  from  the  work  of 
the  c-  ngress,  but  vastly  more  good  may  be 
expected  from  the  Jesup  collection. — Mail  aud 
Express. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


An  excellent  housekeeper  furnishes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recipes : 

Cucumber  Pickles.— One  gallon  of  vinegar, 
one  teacupful  of  salt,  and  oue  ounce  of  alum. 
Put  iu  a  jar  cold.  As  i  he  cucumbers  are  gath¬ 
ered  pO'.r  boiling  water  over  them,  and  when 
entirely  cold  take  them  out  of  the  water  and 
place  in  this  mixture.  When  a  snffleient quan¬ 
tity  has  been  prepared,  add  spiccs  if  desired, 
and  scald.  It  will  d  •  no  barm  to  let  them 
staud  ten  days  or  two  weeks  in  the  mixture 
before  scaMiug.  Then  take  out  and  place  in 
vinegar  for  keeping.  A  little  horseradish  may 
be  addeil. 

Piccalilli.— One  peck  of  green  tomatoes, 
one  teacupful  grated  horsera  lish,  four  green 
peppers  sliced,  six  onions  chopped  fine,  one 
pint  of  white  musiardseed,  one  UiblespoonI'ul 
each  of  ground  cloves  and  ground  allspice,  one 
cup  of  brown  sugar,  about  three  pints  of  vine¬ 
gar,  salt  and  pef>per.  Boil  twenty  minutes, 
aud  then  add  vinegar  and  a  little  chopped  cab¬ 
bage. 

Pickled  Apples. — A  syrup  of  four  pounds  of 
sugar  au>l  one  quart  of  vinegar  t)  seven 
pounds  of  apples.  Spice  the  apples  and  put 
theni  in  the  syrnp,  and  boil  them  until  tender. 
Then  scald  the  sv  rup  and  pour  over  them. 

For  sweet  apple  pickles,  steam  the  apples 
until  tender,  either  whole  or  quartere  I.  Then 
sweoten  and  spice,  and  pour  vinegar  over  them 
while  hot.  Keep  iu  jars  or  cans. 

HEALTH  PAKAHRAPHS. 


Nervous  Diseases  aud  weaknesses  increase 
in  a  country  as  the  population  comes  to  live  on 
the  flesh  of  the  warm-blooded  animals.  Tliis 
is  a  point  to  which  attention  has  not  been  a<ie- 
quately  directed.  Meat — using  tliat  term  in  its 
popular  seuse — is  highly  stimulating,  and  sup¬ 
plies  proportionately  more  excitiug  than  actu¬ 
ally  nourishing  pabulum  to  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem.  The  meat-eater  lives  at  liigh  pressure, 
and  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  peculiarly  active  or¬ 
ganism,  like  a  predab-ry  auimal, always  on  the 
alert,  walking  rapidly,  and  consuming  large 
quantities  of  oxygen.  In  practice  we  find  that 
the  meat-eater  does  not  live  up  to  the  level  of 
his  food,  and  as  a  consequence,  he  caimot  or 
docs  not  take  in  enough  oxygen  to  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  his  moile  of  life,  I’liercup  >n  fol- 
1  >w  many,  if  not  most,  of  tiieills  to  which  Idgh 
ly  civilized  and  luxurious  meut-ealiug  classes 
are  subject. — L'Uidon  Lancet. 

The  Medicinal  Virtue  of  the  Tomato. — It 
has  been  said  that  the  t>  inato,  if  eateu  too 
freely,  lias  a  tendency  to  pt  diice  cancer.  'I'liis 
is,  howfvtr, entirely  conjectural,  and  'I  he  Med¬ 
ical  Journal  of  Ausiralia  claims  for  it  much 
medicinal  virtue.  It  believes  the  use  of  tlie 
tomato  is  a  protector  against  those  disorders 
which  derive  tlieir  origin  from  bacteria  and  al¬ 
lied  geuus.  By  digestion,  tlie  tomato  is  sepa¬ 
rated  into  its  chemical  constituents,  and  re¬ 
leases  sulphur,  probahly  in  a  nascent  state,  and 
proliably  in  the  intestinal  canal,  ami  may  have 
as  great  potency  there,  as  exi  erimenis  prove  it 
to  have  outside  the  body.  Bummer  dianhsea, 
Eiiplisb  cholera,  aud  typlioid  fever  are  all  <lue 
to  low  organisms.  As  the  diarrhaeal  and  ty¬ 
phoid  seasons  are  luckily  contemporaneous 
with  the  fruiting  of  the  tomatr*,  it  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable  to  assume  that  tomato  eaters  would 
be  quite  likely  to  escape  such  dLeast  s.  It  is 
worth  uotiug  that  typhoid  is  more  prevalent 
among  tlie  poor  of  the  cities,  to  whom  this 
vegetable  is  l>ut  little  known, on  acc  unt  of  the 
high  price.  Experiments  are  now  being  made 
on  the  tincture  of  the  tomat  >,  which  will  help 
in  determiniug  its  therapeutic  value. 

SuNSTitOKE  AND  Heat  EXHAUSTION. — The  Med- 
ieal  News  of  Philadelphia  calls  attenti  n  to  the 
fact  that  during  the  tiot  weather  of  the  present 
Summer,  as  in  previous  years,  seri'JUs  injury 
has  sometimes  been  done  t  >  a  patient  over¬ 
come  by  the  licat,  by  not  undei standing,  or 
disregarding  if  understood,  the  distiuctiou  be¬ 
tween  sunstroke  aud  lieat  exliausiion.  Heat 
exhaustion,  as  the  term  impli  “s,  means  a  sud¬ 
den  cerebral  anaemia  produced  by  work  or  mus¬ 
cular  exercise  iu  a  high  temperature.  Heat¬ 
stroke,  or  sunstroke,  signi ties  tlie  sadden  ac¬ 
cess  of  uaeonsciousmss,  with  a  higli  febrile 
lieat.  In  the  f<  rmer  the  body  is  cool,  the  s  >iii 
moist, or  wet  with  perspitatiini,thepulse8iual', 
feeble,  and  low  in  tensi  n,  the  muscular  system 
relaxed,  the  pupil  dilated,  and  the  mind  feeble, 
but  consciousness  is  not  logr,  or  is  restored 
after  a  syncopal  state  of  I'rief  duration.  In  tbe 
latter  there  is  a  pr  •found  uucons  iousness, 
contracted  pupil, injected  conjunctivaB,  the  skin 
is  hot  and  usually  dry,  the  temperature  high 
or  hyperpyrexial,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  its  t  -n- 
sion  high,  and  the  runscnlar  sjsiem  is  often 
convulsed,  and  tends  rather  to  rigi<iity  tliau 
relaxation.  Upon  a  due  recoguitiou  of  these 
antipodal  states,  depen'Is  the  success  of  tlie 
treatment  institub^d.  If  the  case  bo  one  of 
heat-exhaustion,  the  patient  will  pr<>l)ably  be 
able  b»  swallow.  Rep'  se  in  tlie  shade  in  a  re  ¬ 
cumbent  posture,  ami  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  wliiskcy  or  brandy,  will 
quickly  bring  about  restoration.  The  coi  di- 
tious  are  greatly  mote  complicated  when  we 
have  to  dea!  wiih  the  unconsciousness  of  true 
sunstroke.  Our  readers  need  liardly  be  told 
ttiat  there  are  several  vaiieiios  an  1  grades  of 
heat-fever.  As  tliose  wlio  liave  exhausted  tlie 
iieivous  system  by  various  excesses,  are  the 
chief  victims,  oiivionsly  tlie  great  measure  of 
prevention  is  Sob rhty.  It  is  not  al'iie  ale  hol- 
ic  excess  that  predisposes  to  attacks.  Late 
hours,  bad  air,  excessive  tobacco  smoking,  are 
among  the  depressing  causes  ti  which  attacks 
of  heat-fever  have  been  attributed.  Exposure 
to  the  direct  ravs  of  the  sun  is  not  alone  neces¬ 
sary;  to  the  existence  of  a  high  temperature 
of  the  ntrnospliere  iu  general,  ami  a  disturbed 
state  of  tlie  relations  between  heat -production 
and  hfat-eliiiiiuadon  effected  by  the  causes 
ab  -ve  mentioned,  must  tne  attacks  be  aitribu- 
te<l,  and  lienee  the  measures  of  prophylaxis 
iiiHsl  include  the  means  of  avoiding  both 
sources  of  dnnger.  In  the  case  of  true  suo- 
stroke,  the  victim  sh'  uid  lie  at  once  removed 
to  the  shade,  to  as  cool  a  spot  as  practicable, 
and  should  have  cold  wat<  r  tlirowu  ou  him.  be 
rulibed  with  pieces  of  ice,  aud  have  ice  applied 
to  the  head  and  spine.  In  tlie  c  -nvu  sive  form 
•  •f  attack,  I'hysiciai.s  will  find  the  hypodermatic 
injejtion  of  inorpliia  an  excellent  remedy,  as 
als'i  qiiinla  (by  the  siib-cntaneous  niethoii),  to 
reiliice  the  abnormal  heat.  The  iuhaluti  m  of 
chloroform  his  been  f  >iiij<l  nsef.ii.  The  liypo- 
dermulic  injection  of  chloral  (ten  to  twenty 


grains),  repeated  as  necessary,  will  also  be 
found  to  lower  the  temperature  and  allay  ex¬ 
citement,  atid  it  may  be,  restore  consciousness. 
People  working  in  a  high  temi>erature,  says 
The  News,  should  drink  water  slowly  aud 
moderately. 

SCIENTIEIC  AM)  USEFUL. 


Water  Supply  of  Tower  City — Tliere  is  an 
artesian  well  in  Tower  City,  Dikota,  which 
sntiplies  the  town  witli  an  abundance  of  pure 
water  of  excellent  and  steaBly  Increasing 
quantity’,  from  a  depth  of  675  feet.  When 
boring  tliis  well,  at  a  depth  of  630  feet  salt 
water  was  obtained.  Twenty  fi'et  further 
down  a  gravelly  stratum  was  struck,  yielding 
also  salt  water.  Aft“r  boring  down  604  feet, 
fresh  water  mixed  with  quicksanil  came  up. 
Then,  at  675  feet  pure  fresh  water  was  found. 

Blowing  up  an  Enemy’s  Cannon. — Tn  the  war 
now  g  ing  on  in  Egypt,  gun-cotton  charges  for 
the  destruction  of  an  enemv’s  gun  have  been 
used  by  the  royal  navy.  They  are  generally 
discs  of  one-half  p  mnd  .eacli,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre  for  the  detonator,  without  which 
they  cannot  be  fired.  Half  a  dozen  or  so  of 
these  slabs  are  placed  upon  or  in  the  muzzle 
of  the  gun,  and  are  fired  either  by  eleciricity 
ora  Bickford’s  fuse,  the  latter  being  handier 
in  a  cutiing-out  or  spiking  expedition,  and  the 
gun  is  rendered  useless. 

Curious  Facts. — Nineveh  was  fourteen  miles 
long,  eight  miles  wide,  and  foity-six  miles 
round,  with  a  wall  Miiek  enough  for  three 
chariots  abreast.  Babylon  was  fiity  miles 
within  walls,  wliich  were  seventy-five  feet 
thick  and  one  hundred  feet  high,  with  one 
hundred  brazen  gates.  The  temple  of  Diana, 
at  Ephesus,  was  four  humlred  and  twenty  feet 
to  the  support  of  the  roof,  and  it  was  one  hnn- 
dred  years  in  building.  The  largest  of  the 
pyramids  was  four  hundred  and  eighty-one 
I'eet  in  heignt,  and  eight  hundred  and  flfty- 
tlire-  feet  on  the  sides.  The  base  covers  elev¬ 
en  acres.  The  stones  are  about  sixty  fejt  iu 
length,  and  the  layers  are  two  hundred  and 
liglit.  It  gave  employment  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  while  being  built.  The 
Labyiinth,  in  Egypt,  contains  three  hundred 
chambers  and  twelve  halls.  Tliebes.  in  Egyfit, 
presents  ruins  twenty-seven  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference,  ami  containeil  tlirei*  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  citizens  and  f 'ur  hundred  thousand 
slaves.  The  temple  of  Delphos  was  so  rich  in 
decorations  tliat  it  was  plundered  of  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  the  Emperor  Nero  carried 
away  from  it  two  hundred  statues.  The  wails 
of  Rome  were  thirteen  miles  iu  circumfereuce. 

Waterfalls  and  Electric  Light.  —  Much 
curiosity  h  is  been  felt  among  scientific  rasu  as 
to  the  result  of  Sir  William  Armstrong’s  expe¬ 
rience  iu  ligliting  his  own  bouse  iu  Scotland 
by  the  electric  light  supplied  by  the  agency  of 
a  waterfall.  Sir  Williaai  Armstrong  gave  re¬ 
cently  an  interesting  account  to  the  lustituiion 
of  Civil  Engineers,  ot  his  experieti  e  during 
nearly  a  year,  and  the  remarks  wliioh  he  made 
oil  the  subject  have  just  been  privately  circu¬ 
lated.  The  source  of  power  employed  is  a 
force,  or  cascade,  nearly  a  mile  from  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Armstrong’s  house,  in  conuection  with 
which  he  has  erected  a  turbine,  from  wliich  lie 
obtains  seven-liorse  power.  The  lisiit  is  di¬ 
rectly  produced  by  the  driving  of  the  ^yiiamo- 
eleetric  macliiue  from  this  turbine;  and  the 
only  cost,  beyond  interest  on  machinery  and 
renewals,  is  the  pay  of  tlie  laborer  who  attends 
upon  the  machine  at  night.  After  repeated 
tiials — wliich  proved  uusatisfact-'ry — of  the 
Arc  system,  Sir  William  Armstrong  adopted 
the  Swan  incaudescent  arrangement.  He  has 
thirty  pairs  of  lamps,  each  single  lamp  yield¬ 
ing  as  mucb  light  as  an  ordinary  duplex  kero¬ 
sene  lamp,  which  is  usually  estimated  at  twen¬ 
ty-live  candles.  The  lamps  supiilied  by  the 
company  are  somewhat  variable  iu  their  dura¬ 
bility;  but  with  further  experience  this  draw¬ 
back  will  no  doubt  be  overcome.  The  delicacy 
of  tlie  system  is  illustrated,  says  the  St.  James 
Gazette,  by  the  fact  tliat  wliile  leather  belts 
made  io  the  usual  way  were  employed  to  drive 
the  generator,  eacli  revoluti  -n  produced  a 
slight  twinkle  in  the  light  when  the  joint  of  the 
bell  ran  over  the  pulley.  To  ootaiu  uniformity 
it  was  necessary  to  use  au  endless  tielt,  made 
like  a  flatchaiu,  <>f  leather  links  stamped  out 
of  the  sheet  and  juiiied  by  pius,  a  form  of  belt 
wliich  gives  a  yery  regular  motion.  It  is  pro- 
balde  that  in  most  if  ii<>t  in  all  cases  where 
wattr  is  employed  as  tlie  motive  p.iwer,  the 
iiiir-iductioii  of  an  accumulator  will  be  found 
desiraule  iu  order  to  insure  perfect  steadiness 
of  light.  The  economy  of  the  method  is  very 
great,  aud  Sir  William  Armstrong  stated  that 
no  deticieiicy  of  cither  candle-power  or  en¬ 
durance  iu  the  lamps  would  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  system.  The  incandescent  light 
lias  uo  connection  with  ttie  atmospliere,  and 
lia-*,  therefore,  uo  coutainiiiat  ing  effect.  It  has 
very  litile  heating  eff ‘cLis  perfect  in  color,  and 
is  regarded  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  as  tlie 
perfeetioii  ot  lighting  for  domestic  iiurposes. 

The  New  Plan  of  Time  Reckoning. — At  an 
informal  meeting  of  the  American  members  of 
tlie  Af^sociation  for  the  Reform  and  C  'ditiaition 
of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  at  Columbia  College, 
last  June,  tbe  cliaiiman,  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
presented  a  letter  from  Piot.  William  ThoniHOii 
of  Glasgow,  in  reference  to  a  uniform  system 
of  time  reckoning,  aud  a  committee  was  ap- 
p  iuted  to  make  a  report  of  what  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  country,  aud  submit  tlie 
same  to  the  Liverpool  Conference,  which  was 
held  four  days,  c  inmencing  with  the  8th  of 
August.  This  was  comparatively  au  incidental 
matier  in  tlie  Coul'ereiice.  Witliin  the  United 
States  ami  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  re- 
poit  calls  attenti  n  to  the  fact  tliat  there  are 
at  present  probably  iu  use  not  fewer  than 
one  hundred  different  standards.  The  report 
adds  that,  “this  state  of  things  is  growing  to 
be  intolerable;  public  o|  ini  m  is  beginning  to 
demand  the  adoption  of  some  effectual  means 
tor  abating  th^  evil.  Legislation  on  the  sub- 
j  et  is  beginning  to  be  evoked,  and  it  cannot 
fail  so'iri  to  be  generally  resorted  to.  What  is 
wanted  is  practical  uniformity  of  time  reckon¬ 
ing  tlirouglioiit  the  eontiiieut.”  One  of  the 
siigge.sti  <ns  made  is  to  employ  five  standard 
mtri'liaiis  for  the  Western  C  'titinent,  with  iu- 
t  rmediate  intervals  of  exactly  one  hour  each 
of  time,  or  fifteen  degrees  each  ot  longitude,  a 
system  capable  of  boiiig  extended  to  the  whole 
world,  by  the  adoption  of  twenty-four  equi- 
dis’aiit  meridians.  This  scheme  was  originally 
proposed  in  the  Americaii  Meteorological  So¬ 
ciety  in  1878,  l»y  Prof.  Abbe  of  Washington.  It 
combines  tlie  advantages  of  a  universal  time 
system,  dependent  on  a  single  meri  Itan  for  ail 
the  world,  and  tliose  of  the  numerous  local 
time  systems  in  which  the  time  of  each  place 
is  determined  by  its  own  meridian,  or  at 
least  l»y  one  not  widely  distant  Irora  it.  If 
uuivir-ially  adopted,  the  times  shown  by  all 
tlie  clocks  and  watches  througliout  the  world 
wool  1  be  identical  as  to  tlie  minute  and  sec¬ 
ond,  an  !  would  differ  only  as  to  the  hour, 
wliich  would  always  be  lliat  of  the  nearest 
standard  meridian.  Wliatever  tlie  system 
ad  jited  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  importani  that 
tlie  standard  meridians  fixed  ou  for  local  refer¬ 
ence  slioultl  lie  det'^rmined  by  their  relation  to 
the  zero  meridian  employed  iu  the  reckoning 
of  longitudes.  And  iu  order  that  the  time 
I  sy.-^tem  adopted  for  one  hemisphere  may  be 
capable  of  extension  to  the  ottier,  this  zero 
I  iiieri'iiau  slioul  l  be  one  accepted  by  all  nations. 

I  The  cmimittee  brieve  that  the  prime  meridian 
I  finally  ailopted  will  be  the  interior  meridian  of 
j  Greenwich — that  is,  the  meridian  180  hegrees 
(listant  fr-  m  Greenwich.  A  more  important 
proposition  is  to  aimudon  the  division  of  the 
day  into  two  equal  portions  of  twelve  hours 
I  each,  and  to  count  the  hours  continuously 
I  from  one  to  twenty-four.  The  proposed 
j  change  is  a  return  to  a  usage  once  prevalent 
ill  Italy,  and  one  which  has  its  advantages. 
For  spei-ial  purposes,  as  with  a  view  to  pro- 
j  mote  exactness  iu  chronol  gy  and  to  fa’dli’ate 
j  synchronous  observations  in  scimee.  it  is  sug- 
.  g.^8ted  tliat  tlie  <iay  and  the  perioil  of  the  day 
I  as  dctcimuifd  by  the  prime  meiidian,  shoul<l 
j  be  employed  as  a  kind  of  univer>al  time 
I  rei  korliiig,  under  the  name  of  “ci^smie  time.” 
i  Tlie  Amcri' an  Conimitteri  are:  Dr.  F.  A.  I*. 
Birnaiil,  Charles  A.  Pcubcly,  David  Dudley 
j  Fielil,  Vincenzo  Botta,  George  W.  Cuilum,  aud 
'  Ctianes  H.  Baldwin. 


FOR  ETON. 


The  Pope  on  the  Difficulties  in  Ireland. — 
A  letter  from  the  Pope  to  the  Irish  Bishops, 
express  8  Ids  profound  regret  that  tranquillity 
has  not  been  rest- 'red  in  Irel.ind,  aud  that 
murders  coutinue  to  be  commitieii  ther”. 
“The  Iri-^h  people,”  he  says,  “  by  foil.. wing  tlie 
advice  of  their  prelates,  may  h  ipe  for  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  tin  ir  ills  from  wliich  they  suffer,  A 
jqst  cause  mnst  be  upliel.l  by  jii?t  means. 
S:’cret  societies  mnst  be  slmnned.  In  the 
words  <»f  Sr.  Augustine,  ‘  the  fir.Ht  characteris¬ 
tic  trait  of  liberty  is  th”  uoii-eommission  of 
crime  .’  The  priests  ought  to  lie  active  sup- 
(e  Tiers  of  public  oriler  during  the  present 
troubles.”  The  letter  concludes  by  expres«- 
ing  J  he  hope  that  th'’  E  igiisli  government,  will 
do  justice  to  the  equitahle  claims  of  the  Irish 
people,  rememlieriiig  that  the  pacifieaiion  of 
Ireland  constitutes  au  element  of  trauquillity 
iu  the  whole  empire. 

Important  Church  Conference  at  Eisenach. 
—  the  Conferince  of  deii-gales  from  Germau 
Evangelical  Cliurcli-goverumeuis,  wliich  takes 
place  every  two  years,  astern l»led  recently  at 
Eisenaeb,  the  sessions  continuing  several  days. 
Fr  m  tlie  report,  as  given  in  the  Allgemeiue 
Evangelisch-Luiherisclie  Kirehenzeitmig,  we 
note  some  of  the  piineipal  transactions:  The 
openii  g  service,  witli  sermon,  was  held  ou  tiie 
VVaitburg.  'Iho  iiiipendit  g  conclusion  of  the 
Revisi' n  of  Luther’s  tiaiislati'-n  of  the  Bible, 
was  one  of  tlie  matters  for  consideration,  ami 
further  work  on  the  revision  was  ordered.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  tunes  for  the  new  hymn-book  designed 
for  the  army.  It  was  also  ileemed  desirable 
that  qiialifleatious  for  h-  Iding  the  pastoral 
olfloe,  sliould  be  mutually  recoguized  iu  the 
different  German  countries.  Ares  liition  was 
ailopted  to  the  effect  that  on  Nov.  10,  1883,  tlie 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Mar  in  Lu¬ 
ther’s  birth  bo  celebrated  iu  all  the  Protestant 
churches  of  Germany — tlie  observance  ot  the 
day  corresponding  to  the  secular  celebration 
of  the  event. 

Funeral  of  Hierotheds,  the  Greek  Patri¬ 
arch. —  \  eoriespoudent  of  the  London  Record 
describes  the  fuiieral  of  Hierotheus,  the  Greek 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem :  Repairing  t*  the 
nriucipal  Greek  convent  at  four  P.  M,  he 
found  a  crowd  standing  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
struggling  for  wax  tapers  which  a  priest  was 
distributing.  The  place  of  worsliip  itself  was 
full  of  people  watching  the  priests,  who  ar- 
rayeil  In  full  canonicals,  were  with  many  gen¬ 
uflections  and  tnncli  incense  burning,  intoning 
and  reading  the  funeral  liturgy  of  tlie  E  isteni 
Cnurch,  ilie  1  •w-vaulted  cliupel  was  lighted 
up  by  a  forest  of  tapers,  of  which  each  individ¬ 
ual  present  held  one,  while  monks  beaiitig 
sheaves  of  unlighted  candles,  pushed  tlieir 
way  through  the  assembly,  in  order  to  reach 
and  supply  those  who  had  none.  In  a  sliort 
time  a  group  of  c  msular  uniforms  had  congre¬ 
gated  »near  the  otnamental  screen  dividing 
the  chancel  from  the  nave.  The  corpse  of  the 
Patiiarcli  was  on  a  cliair  of  state  facing  the 
altar,  liis  hack  to  the  congregation.  Thus 
dressed  in  gorgeous  vestments,  the  patriarchal 
mitre,  or  rather  crown,  on  his  head,  ami  his 
arms  folded  on  his  breast,  the  dead  man  sat, 
a  priest  on  either  side,  but  a  little  further  back, 
holding  one  ids  pastoral  staff  or  crosier,  the 
otlier  a  cushi'iti  ou  whiidi  were  fastened  the 
decorations  which  liad  been  b. ‘Stowed  on  the 
departed  during  his  lifetime.  Every  few  min¬ 
utes  some  eexjlesiastic  or  other  would  come 
forward,  prostrate  himself  before  him,  kiss  his 
hands,  and  salute  the  hem  of  his  garnietit  and 
his  feet.  Besides  the  consuls  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  different  Christian  deuomiuatioiis 
in  Jerusalem,  it  was  noticed  tint  the  venerable 
Cbachatti  Bashi  (Chief  Rabbi)  of  Jerusalem 
was  present,  as  als  •  the  principal  Eur  •peaii 
mercliants  and  bankers.  Tlie  service  being 
ended,  the  lights  were  extinguished,  and  a 
Greek  monk  proceeded  to  read  a  funeral  ora¬ 
tion,  after  which  the  consu's  and  European 
gentlemen  quitted  the  cliap^l,  and  the  tliroug 
surged  round  the  corpse  to  kiss  its  livid  liaiids 
op<^  again,  before  the  group  of  monks,  tlien 
iroftring,  should  lift  tlie  oliuir  and  its  occupant 
anJ bear  it  away,  Tlie  funeral  procession  was 
hea-ied  by  the  Turkish  military  iiand  and  a 
giiani  of  soldiers.  These  were  followed  by  the 
students  of  the  Greek  seminary  at  the  <  oiivent 
of  the  Cross.  Beliiiid  them  came  a  ilouble  tile 
of  cawasses,  witli  tlieir  staves  of  office  Covered 
with  crape.  Tlie  Greek  clergy  came  next, 
tlieu  the  body  liorne  in  its  chair.  The  c  'Usuls, 
followeil  by  tlie  populace,  eoiiiio  immediately 
after,  wliile  the  band,  with  its  instruments 
covered  with  crape,  the  drums  muffled  witli 
crape  and  scarlet  cloth,  playeil  military  airs. 
Tbe  body  was  buried  in  a  sitting  p  'Sture.  A 
seat  of  mas.mry  liad  been  made  ready  in  the 
tomb  to  receive  it.  Several  large  stone  slabs 
were  laid  over  the  grave,  and  the  earth  siiov- 
elled  in  upon  tliem.  The  only  other  incident 
worthy  of  note  was  that  just  before  the  fiiiierul 
train  left  the  Greek  monastery  there  was  a 
distribution  of  loaves  of  bread,  tlie  recipients 
of  which  were  expected  to  [iray  for  the  soul  of 
the  departed.  It  appears  that  the  trieimiHl 
Synod  of  the  Orthodox  C'nireli  i;i  Palestine 
ha(l  been  convened  jii-t  at  tlie  time  wlien 
Hierotlieiie  met  with  the  accident  (a  fall  from 
his  horse)  wliicli  resulted  in  Ids  deatli,  and 
consequently  there  w.-re  m  re  Greek  ecclesi- 
aslies  present  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case. 

Ayer’s  Acme  Cure,  when  used  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  Is  warranted  to  eradicate  from  the  sys'em 
all  forms  of  ninlnrial  disease,  such  ns  Fever  anil 
Ague,  Chill  Fever,  Inter  iltent,  Remit  e  t  and 
Bilious  Fevers,  and  disorders  of  •  lie  liver.  Try  it. 
The  experiment  is  a  safe  me,  and  will  cost  you 
nothing  if  a  euro  is  not  effected. 


compound  oxygen  in  catarrh. 

The  following  letter,  wideli  came  iinsolieited, 
shows  how  promptly  Compound  Oxygen  acts  in  a 
very  troublesome  disease,  widch,  if  not  arrested, 
too  often  assumes  a  di8tre^6ing  a  d  loathsome 
eharncter.  Not  only  in  tl>e  enilj’  stage-  of  thi- 
disease,  hut  after  it  lias  become  deeply  seated  and 
offensive,  has  it  been  found  to  yield  to  tlie  uctiuii 
of  this  new  and  remarkable  remedy  : 

Cady  &  Wolworth’s  Business  tollege  and 
Phonographic  Institute. 

Union  Square,  New  York.  oci.  25,  1881. 

“Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen — Sirs:  I  have  now 
been  using  your  Compound  O.xygen — homo  Ireat- 
luent — about  six  weeks,  for  a  troublesome  and 
very  disagreeable  catarrh,  whicii  was  fastened  on 
me  by  sleeping  for  years  in  a  cold  room,  with  my 
feet  out  of  oue  window  and  my  head  out  ofa’-olher. 

“Now  for  ti  e  results.  In  two  we(  ks  I  appre¬ 
ciated  a  slight  change,  and  in  four  weeks  my  head 
became  as  clear  as  anibodv’-'.  my  breai  hlng  be¬ 
came  freer,  and  general  health  much  improved, 

although  not  specially  l>ad  before.  'I  pe  dilTieulty 

in  the  throat — post  nasal  do  you  call  it  ? — is  not 
fully  corrected,  but  it  is  so  much  betier  that  I  am 
more  agreeable  to  myselt,  uud  miieh  le-s  disagree¬ 
able  to  otheis  than  I  was  tiefore  using  ilie  oxygen. 

“  I  am  delighted  more  than  I  can  tell  you  wiih 
yonrremedy,  and  give  this  testimonial  \  olunlarily, 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  sell  for  w.iste  pai  er  or 
make  such  other  use  of  as  you  i-hoi.se.  I  know 
there  are  many  teachers  who  like  me,  suffer  from 
catarrh,  and  who  like  me  have  v  efnsed  for  a  long 
time  to  acknowledge  it,  who  would  he  greatly  benefited 
by  the  use  of  Compotind  Oxygen. 

Your  ,  very  respei-tfully,  C.  E.  Cady. 

Our  treatise  on  Compound  Oxycen,  it-»  milnre, 
nc'lon,  and'resuitd,  with  reporis  ot  eiises,  ami  full 
InformaiioM,  sent  free.  Dr-.  Starkey  &  Palln, 
1109  and  1111  Girard  Stree  ,  Phil.Kielpliia,  Pa. 
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M  Seo'arlty  l'hr«‘e  to  six  1 1.,.*-*  Ilie  I.«.ai>  W  iilmtii 
m  the  BiilMingK.  Inle-HHi  s*  iio-aemiHi  t  o  hlng 

M  PTerbeenlost  28th  year- ■!  r.  slit . .  Stli  In  ihe 

K  bustne-s.  Best  of  reference-,  seinl  tor  •  anleulai »  If 
K  you  have  money  In  loan.  N.  M. — <  o-te  ii<lvnnce‘l, 
H  interest  kept  up  and  l  rinclpnl  ynaiunleea  In  case  of 
loj-ciosure  D.  S.  R.  .Joil.s-ION  W  !;GN, 

Necotlatnrs  of  Mortgage  LoudS,  St.  PAUL,  MINN. 
Please  mention  this  paper.  , 


Seaside  SAMTARIUM,  Asbury  ?ark,  S.  J.  A  delightful  Re¬ 
sort  for  health  or  pleasur-.  win  bo  opened  for  Samnier 
V'sPors  aiiout  June  20th.  Location  unsurpH«8e<l,  one  block 
from  Beach  Maguificent  ocean  view.  Apiiolntmi-nt- first 
class.  Terms  moderate.  E.  1.  FORD,  M  D.,  Proprietor. 


Banners. 


All  kinds  at  I  .w-s* 
pne-s.  Send  descrip- 
tiun  of  Jus  wha  yirtl 
wa  l.  a  id  we  will  g  ve 

Iestini  le  Fine  silk 
bu  li.er,  fringe  and 
^lu  (plated  lips  ,  lur  ys  le-tlHi'i  ig  hi  gold. 

’•AVID  «J.  CUUK.  -IS  Adams  S  ..  tjuiaago. 


PLAIN 

TRUTHS 


The  blood  is  the  foundation  of 
life,  it  circulates  through  every  part 
of  the  body,  and  unless  it  is  pure 
and  rkh,  good  health  is  impossible. 
If  disease  has  entered  the  system 
the  enfy  sure  and  quick  way  to  drive 
it  out  is  to  purify  and  enrich  the 
blood. 

These  simple  facts  are  well 
known,  and  the  highest  medical 
authorities  agree  that  nothing  but 
iron  will  restore  the  blood  to  its 
natural  condition ;  and  also  that 
all  the  iron  preparations  hitherto 
made  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  liead- 
ache,  and  are  otherwise  injurious. 

Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  will  thor¬ 
oughly  and  quickly  assimilate  with 
the  blood,  purifying  and  strengthen¬ 
ing  it,  and  thus  drive  disease  from 
any  part  of  the  system,  and  it  will 
not  blacken  the  teeth,  cause  head¬ 
ache  or  constipation,  and  is  posi¬ 
tively  not  injurious. 

Saved  his  Child. 

>7  N.  Eutaw  Sl,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Feb.  13,  i8^ 

Gents : — Upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  a  friend  I  tried  Bkown's 
Ikon  Bitteks  as  a  tonic  and  re¬ 
storative  for  my  daughter,  whom 
I  was  thoroughly  convinced  was 
wasting  away  with  Consumption. 
Having  lost  three  daughters  by  the 
terrible  disease,  under  the  care  of 
eminent  physicians,  I  was  loth  to 
believe  that  anything  could  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  but,  to 
my  great  surprise,  before  my  daugh¬ 
ter  had  taken  one  bottle  of  Bkowi^ s 
Iron  Bitters,  she  began  to  mend 
and  now  is  quite  restored  to  former 
health.  A  mih  daughter  began  to 
show  signs  of  Consumption,  and 
when  the  physician  was  consulted 
he  quickly  said  "‘Tonics  were  re¬ 
quired  and  when  informed  that 
the  elder  sister  was  taking  Brown's 
Iron  Bitters,  responded  ‘‘that  is 
a  good  tonic,  take  it.” 

.  Aooram  Phelps. 


Brown’s  Iron  Bitters  effectual¬ 
ly  cures  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion  and 
Weakness,  and  renders  the  greatest 
relief  and  benefit  to  persons  suffering 
from  such  wasting  diseases  as  Con- 
cumptioD,  Kidney  Complaints,  etc. 


fbr  illnilratHl 


AGENTS  Wanted 

works  of  character;  ifreat  v.irieiy;  WIUIV9 

low  in  price:  >enintf  ne«dea  everywhere :  Liberal  terms. 
Bradley.  Uarret»oa  A  Co.*  66  N«  Fourth  St..  Philadelphia.  1*1. 


Prapfiral  I  ifo  JThe  Key  to  Fortnno 
RtMIK  r  iwHll/dl  mITu*  f  In  all  A  voniieaorLIfo 
600  pi>.  Clear  t.vpc.  fincat  blndlnir  uihI  llluMtratloiiii. 
AOK\T4  U  .WTRIK  $75  to  i|iir»0  oer  Month. 

ForTfnnv  l  f  MrCHnny  To  .  VSilNH-inlG-. 


OPIUM 


to  90  l>ay8.  No  Pay  uti  il  Cured 
>  'Jtkumk.n's,  M.  I) .  I  e  anon, Ohio- 


PAaSSR’S 


A  perfect  drewlng  tie* 

ranif^  p'-*’* — ** 

A  previri 

All  Formers*  Mothers, 
Business  men*  Mcchan< 
ics,  £Lc  *  who  are  Urx.d 
out  by  work  or  wwrry, 
land  oil  who:  rc  miscralle 
with  Dyspepsia.  Uheuma- 
tism.  JNeuraljri.a,  Bowel, 
Kidney  or  Liver  Com* 
plaints,  you  can  be  i  i* 
vigorated  and  cured  by 
using, 


PlRyirS  GIHR  MIC 


If  you  are  wasting  away  with  Consumption,  Age, 
or  any  disease  or  weakness,  you  will  hnd  the  'Ionic  a 
Highly  Invliforating  Medicineihat  N:ver  Intoxicates 

None  genuine  without  si^nnture  of  Hiscox&Co, 
60c.  A  $1  aldmlvnio  dru^  L»r(;eSavio;;  Duyiog$l  Sis*. 


HALL’S 

Vegetable  Sicilian 

HAIR  RENEWER 

was  the  first  preparation  perfectly  adapted  to  cure  diseases 
of  the  scalp,  and  the  first  successful  restorer  of  faded  or 
gray  hair  to  Us  natural  color,  growth,  and  jouthful  beauty. 
It  has  had  many  Imitators,  but  none  have  so  fully  met  atl 
the  requirements  needful  for  the  i  mper  treatment  of  the 
hair  and  scalp.  Hall’s  Hair  Beneweb  has  stendi'y  grown 
In  tavor.and  spread  Us  fame  and  usefulness  to  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe  Its  unparalleled  success  can  be  attributed 
to  but  one  cause :  the  entire  fuljllment  of  iti  pronitet. 

The  proprietors  have  often  been  suri  rlsed  at  the  receipt 
of  orders  from  remote  countiles.  where  they  had  never 
made  an  effort  for  It-  Introiluctlon. 

The  u.«e  for  a  short  time  of  Hall’s  Hair  Renewer  won¬ 
derfully  changes  and  Improves  the  t  ersonnl  appearance 
It  cleanses  the  sca'p  from  all  Impurities,  cures  all  humors, 
fever,  aud  dryness  and  thus  prevents  baldness.  It  stim¬ 
ulates  tbe  weakene<l  glands,  and  enables  them  to  push 
forward  a  new  and  vigorous  growth.  The  effects  of  this 
article  are  not  trans  eat.  like  tho.-e  of  alcoholic  prepara¬ 
tions,  but  remain  a  long  time,  which  makes  Its  use  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  eo'inomy. 

BUCKINGHAM’S  DYE 

FOR  THE 

WHISK  KIRS 

win  change  the  beard  to  a  natural  brown,  or  black  as  de¬ 
sired.  It  produces  a  permanent  color  that  will  not  wash 
away.  Consisting  of  a  single  preparation,  It  Is  applied 
without  trouble. 

PREPARED  BY 

R.  P.  HALL  &  <  0.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sold  by  all  Dealers  In  Medicines. 


BAJi-L’S  HEALTH  PRESERVING 


CORSET 

Is  niaie  ivneetl.v  Adjustable 
to  any  torni  by  a  new  and  novel 
arraiiKcnient  in  conairitriinn, 
and  i-i  the  nuist  CUM  FUKTA. 
BLEitiid  PERFECT  FIT- 
TIXO  cornet  known, 
la  Approved  by  th^  itesk 
|*hyRlclsiii«. 

For  nalc  !»%•  Ail  iciMlinu  doAlera. 
PRK'F.  nY  MAii,.»i  sa 

IsAdy  AcentA  wanted. 
Mann^acfiirud  hv 


FOY.HARMON&CO, 
money  RCFUNOeO  tiivi  UATE.Y. 


NOTICE  TO  INVESTORS! 

Flr-t  MortKage  Real  E-late  Loans 
made  and  Guaranteed  by  the 

Nebraska  Lban  and  Trust  G3inpany, 

H  %STINGn  nebkakka, 

ScbGoi  BondB  ani  Mun’clpnl  Securities  for  sale.  Best  of 
r*  ft  renews  furnished.  Write  for  lull  partleuiar't. 

JAS.  B.  HBaRI'WELL,  Pres.  E.  C.  Websteb,  Treas. 


lTn*|)  Octo*>er  lit,  7A  l>  a  Hbrnrv  of  Iflf 

VO  nni*»ti  of  clMi.cc't  I  to  $  .'Jl  ^nridjiv- 

«clto  illNN>  8.  «c‘tr  no«t|Miiil  ll.iokN  c-it- 
A  o<£iii  d  an  rtiitn)>rrc«l,  out  •  p  i  pnmp  ‘ct 

foi  III :  w  le  '-litrh  tl ;  ll  rhf  ami  W;  wl  * 

”  I^Hn  ni  ex  rntive  On**  iimuii>*d  Aiid 

nf  y  *lx  1kv»  8  now  i  *  eti  r  taioir>>c  f 

c  b'»ok  and  i*  mrv  cxc’iaii  c,  m  <  enti, 
40  cent  A  *v  lire  at  c-  S  1 1  ni  op. 

DAVin  r.  TOOK.  (Uion  SiiiuLtr* 

nC.iguI  Pilfiiaticr.  46  Aii.iUU  SlicCi.  Ulitc.uo^ 


SKECTA.CLES  and 
EYL  GLASSES. 

IFitA  Brazilian  Pebbles  of  the  t>ery  Jtnest  qwility,  al  $4  per  p<ur. 

Telescopes,  Microscopes,  Thermometers,  Opera,  Field 
and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers,  Magriitiers. 

We  have  made  large  reductions  In  the  prices  of  all  our 
cood- ,  liistrume'its,  and  api>aratus  since  Mtyl-t,  ani  yet 
will  allow  a  lib-rai  dlsuonni  to  clergymen  an  t  teaders. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  oar  116  pane  finely  illustrated  cata'ogae  of 
alt  Optical  Instruments,  Type  for  testing  your  eyes  directions  for 
buying  Spectacles,  dc. 

BENJ.  PIKE’S  SON  &  CO., 

OPTICIANS, 

928  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

House  established  In  180A  by  BeuJ.  Pike,  Sr. 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  13  Per  Cent. 

Eare  Oliance. 

Rapid  Accumulation,  No  Hazard. 

Can  Handle  Sums  Large  or  Small. 

Solitl  as  Eiiirlish  Consols  or  U.  S.  Bonds. 

For  Trustees,  Guardians,  Clergymen,  Teachers, 

-A.  Golden  Opportiinitv* 

For  Circular,  address  the 

Ceatral  Illinois  Finanri.il  Ageicy,  Jacksinville,  Illinois. 


>%OE\TS!  AGCXTS!  AGEXTS! 

GLN.  DODOES'  bum*  new  book*  just  VA  entitled 

THIRTY-THREE  YEARS  AMONG 

OUR  WILD  INDIANS 

l8  the  grcmtlcH  rhance  ever  offered  to  vou.  Int‘Y>duction  by 
^  Huperhlu  ! llusimtetK  yirst 

Thrillina  work  ontsclls  all  of  e’W  1 0  to  1 ,  and  i*  the  lasted  wrf* 
book  ever  piihUikhpd.  Ap'nt*  average  W' to  *^0  order*  n  r/oy. 
C'/**  7' h  r'v’8*.  F!r*t  dn**  '  \  N'T*  IK 

Ejrrliunt't  T^mtor'/  nnd  E.rtrn  7>rm*  tr^ven.  s^  mf  fftretrculars 
to  A.  D.  WOUTIl'MiTON  A  I'O.,  lUrtlorU.  Conn. 


J.  HYDE  MONROE.  JAS.  L.  MONBUB. 

MONKOE  BEOS., 

TiEAL  Ei^'I'ATE, 

Office,  BOSTOY  KLOCK,  Mlnnea, tolls.  Minw. 
Loans  placed  on  safe  Real  Estate  securities,  netting  7  per 
Cent,  semi-annual  Interest,  Corresi  ondeiice -oUcIted 
K^er  by  permission  to  Northwestern  National  Bank  of  ohaneapolit. 


Carrying  United  States  Maii.- 

NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  Iliver. 

GLASGOW,  LTVERFOOL,  LONDONDEHIiY, 
and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  $60,  $75,  $80 ;  Excursion,  $120  to  $140. 
Second  Cabin,  $40.  Steerage,  $28. 

Drafts  issued  for  any  amount  at  Current  Bates. 

HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


BARl.O’W’S  IXPIGO  BIvUE! 

”I7uiU’it7"an<^!uantlty  Alway^mToIrm, 

For  sale  by  Grocers.  D.  S.Wii.TBiiKoi;is,I*r(ipr!etor. 
(03  Korth  Second  Street,  PUiladelphia.  Pa. 


Employment  for  Ladies. 

/n«c  yueen  City  Suspender  Company  of  Cm* 
ciimati  are  now  inanufai  luring  and  intruducing 
their  new  SlueklNir  KupiHirlers  for  Loiiirs  and 
f  blUrrn,  and  their  unetjuale<l8klrt  8Ds|N>«<ier« 
L  for  loidlfs  and  want  reliable  lady  agents  tuselt 
Vtheiii  in  every  household.  Our  agents  every* 
y  where  meet  wtth  ready  success  and  make  hand¬ 
some  salaries.  Write  at  once  for  terms  aud 
cure  exclusive  territory.  Atldrcss 
6ni>9N  nty  KuspeaiWr  flnrliiHaU*  ONI** 
07  Leading  Physicians  reLummend  these  Supporters. 

WAMLNCR  BROTHERS 

CORALINE  CORSETS. 

The  great  .sup<>rior1ty 
of  C’oraline  over  horn  or 
whalebone  has  Induced 
us  to  use  it  iu  all  our 
leading  Corsela. 

SIO  REWARD 

will  be  paid  for  any  cor¬ 
set  ill  which  the  Cora- 
line  breaks  with  six 
months  ordinary  wear. 

Price  by  mail,  W.  R 
(coiitilll.visii;  Abilonii- 
ual,  FAOU;  Health  or 
Nursing,  ♦I..i0:  Corullne 
or  Flexible  Hip,  tl.2i>; 
Misses’,  $1.00. 

hor  sale  by  leading 
merchants. 

Beware  of  worthleaa 
imitations  boned  with 
coni. 

BBO’S.,  37S  Broadwny.  N.  T. 


THE  WESTER.IV 

FarmMGrtgageCG. 

Lawrence*  Kansas. 

FIRST  M0RT6A6E  LOANS  p^lartlTefwvi 

la  tbe  best  lucalltles  id  the  West  neautlated  fur  banu. 
oollegM.  rsutrt  aod  pnesM  iDdlYimuls.  OonpoD  BondO. 
lot^reat  and  priDcJpaijMid  od  day  of  rviaturtty  at  tht 
Titlrd  tVallonal  b»li  Id  Raw  York  Clfr* 
Ftuidt  promptly  piacetJ  ■  losnca  ezpvneiice  No  Luaiaai 
iDveatora  conipeilad  to  taka  oo  land .  No  delayi  to  pa^ 
ttant  of  lot^rvat.  4)nly  tbe  very  cbotoeat  loana  accepied; 
Foil  information  irlven  to  Uitiae  aeekiDa  Safe  mmm 
proStBble  iBTMtmente.  Bead  for  circuUr*  nf* 
•raouat  aod  temple  ductHBenta. 

F.  M.  PBHKIN^  Prea.  L.  H.  PBEKINBsBm. 

J.  T.  WARNB.  Floe  Prea.  O.  W.  aLLLRT,  TlMA 


N.  F-  HAET.  Auditor. 


Cboreb.  Hubool.  flrv-elarm.  Klne-iooee.  low-piMM.  wArraal* 
ed.  CauhNtuevUb  TOOiMtJBAOlalt.  prices,  etc..  8801  frM. 

Slymywr  Manufaoturins  Co..  OtnoUiaaiUX 


MENEELV  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

F  Voraidy  known  to  the  niihllc  elnee 
Its*.  Churcli.rliHiM-I.Si  liuoI. Kite  Alaim 

and  o!h«‘rbvl.e;biaof  hliin’H  »*nd  Pcai^ 

MENEELY  &  CO..  WEST  TEOY,  I.  Y. 


CLINiCN  H.  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY 

THOY,  N.  Y., 

grocemoa  to 

MENEELY  &  KIMRERLT, 
tfanofacture  a  guperioi  quality  of  BELLS  Hpoclal  Mtoc 
tlOD  given  to  CBCBCB  BBLL8.  Catalogues  etdl  0*9  t 
parttee  needing  bella. 


XUM 
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IHK  XEW-YOKK  EVANOKLIST:  THUKSDAY.  AUGUST  31,  18H2. 


SWEET  SELF-COMPIiACENCT'. 

I  happened  recently  on  a  copy  of  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Union  (July  27ih),and  learned  for  the  first 
time  how  mutual  acquaintance  and  charity 
have  come  to  pass  in  sectarian  Churches.  Did 
you  know  it  was  by  independent  or  undenomi¬ 
nation  al  newspapers  ?  I  did  not,  until  within 
a  few  hours  ago,  when  I  became  enlightened. 
The  case  is  stated  so  positively  that  the  writer 
must  know  whereof  he  affirms.  It  seems, 
from  his  account,  that  a  time  came  in  the 
world’s  history  worthy  to  be  called  “  the  era  of 
undenominational  papers,”  Before  that  era 
“the  several  Churches  knew  nothing  but  their 
own.”  Presbyterians  were  “surrounded  with 
towering  battlements  of  Calvinism,”  and  the 
Methodists  with  “  sky-piercing  ranges  of  Meth¬ 
odism  ” ;  the  Congregationalists  were  even 
shut  out  by  “  snow-capped  peaks  of  Puritan¬ 
ism,”  and  Episcopacy  dwelt  on  “impassable 
heights,”  fenced  around  with  “all-inclusive 
barriers  of  the  Prayer  Book”;  and  the  Bap¬ 
tists,  in  addition  to  being  “surrounded,  like 
Jerusalem,  with  mountains,  would  have  pro¬ 
tected  themselves  further  by  an  immense  ditch 
filled  with  water  "—would  have  done  it  only  no 
doubt  they  wondered  what  use  there  could  be 
of  a  ditch  on  the  mountain  side,  or  of  trying  to 
dam  up  waters  that  would  much  prefer  finding 
their  level  in  the  plain  below. 

Now  what  a  situation  that  was  for  the  “  sev¬ 
eral  ”  Churches!  You  would  say  it  was  im¬ 
pregnable  and  imi>enetraHe.  Yes,  except  by 
some  man  of  destiny — a  veritable  Napoleon. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  achievement  only  such  a 
writer  as  this  can  describe.  He  paints  in  blind¬ 
ing  colors  how  the  “  undenominational  press  ” 
made  “  a  pass  ”  or  highway  through  those  stu¬ 
pendous  heights ;  also  took  wings  and  “  flew 
over  them”;  also  again  “tunnelled”  the 
snow-capped  peaks ;  and  finally  and  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  “spanned  the  Baptist  ditch,”  which,  as 
will  be  recalled,  that  water-saving  i>eople 
would  have  made.  All  those  striking  feats  of 
engineering  are  here  set  forth.  Nor  even  then 
has  the  writer  exhausted  the  marvellous  per¬ 
formance  of  the  undenominational  Press.  A 
few  sentences  further  these  mountain  heights, 
after  being  thus  adorned  with  passes,  and 
flown  over,  and  tunnelled  and  spanned,  “  re¬ 
solve  themselves  into  a  vast  accumulation  of 
fogs  and  vapors  ” !  Not  only  so,  finding  it  was 
Captain  Crockett  that  was  after  them,  they 
agreed,  if  he  would  not  shoot  any  more,  to 
come  down  still  lower,  and  own  up  that  they 
were  neither  granite  nor  even  fog  and  vapor, 
but  oniy  a  miserable  daub  of  a  picture  of 
mountains,  “  painted  on  the  sky,  to  give  not 
distance,  but  nearness  and  narrowness  of 
space.”  As  if  here  were  not  already  a  bewil¬ 
dering  enough  variety  of  rhetorical  images, 
the  editorial  kaleidoscope  shifts  again,  and 
the  mountain  battiements  and  ranges  and 
(>eaks  and  ditches  and  fogs  and  vaix)rs  become 
“  huge  masses  of  material  thrown  up  by  theolo¬ 
gians,  partly  to  occupy  themselves,”  etc. 

Well,  the  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  the  un- 
'  denominational  Press  broke  through  the  bar¬ 
riers  and  made  the  denominations  acquainted 
with  each  other ;  which  means,  coming  down 
to  prose  from  poetry,  that  such  papers  as  The 
Christian  Union  first  taught  other  papers  how 
to  publish  news  of  all  Churches,  and  not  of 
one  only,  which  may  be  history,  but  not  as  I 
remember  it.  The  Evangelist  is  twice  as  old 
as  The  Union,  and  did  it  keep  to  Presbyterian 
news  items  until  The  Union  was  born  ?  I  sus¬ 
pect  not.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  I  recall  reading  in  it  long  reports  from 
New  England  as  well  as  New  York,  from  Con¬ 
gregationalists,  Reformed,  Methodists,  Bap¬ 
tists,  Episcopalians,  and  the  rest,  and  it  is  a 
— fmh  pfegg'Of  intglligepce-  that  all  ttds  never 
was,  and  probably  never  could  be,  but  for  pa¬ 
pers  neither  Presbyterian  nor  Congregational 
nor  Methodist. 

But  this  statement  is  outdone  by  another  in 
the  same  wonderful  article.  The  undenomina¬ 
tional  Press  has  been  as  serviceable  “in  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  reign  of  breadth  and  charity”; 
it  has  shown  that  “Christianity  is  greater  than 
any  Church,”  &c. ;  it  has  said  to  the  Churches 
“  You  occupy  a  little  space,  but  Christendom  is 
broad.  Your  vision  is  too  limited,  and  turned 
too  exclusively  on  yourselves.”  Well,  I  knew 
that  we  Church  people  had  been  gaining  in 
breadth  and  charity,  but  I  did  not  know  be¬ 
fore  to  what  it  wa*s  owing.  I  remember  when 
the  Methodists  thanked  God  they  had  no 
“lamed”  ministry,  and  when  Calvinists  paid 
back  the  Arminians  in  as  hot  currency  as  they 
received.  But  this  state  of  things  began  to 
mend  long  before  I  knew  there  was  such  a  pa¬ 
per  as  The  Christian  Union.  I  can  think  of  a 
score  of  agencies  that  helped  to  bring  in  the 
reign  of  charity,  most  of  which,  I  suspect,  ante¬ 
dated  the  Union’s  birthday.  Everybody  knows 
how  great  the  improvement  has  been  in  the  re- 
ations  of  the  Churches— in  their  union  meet¬ 
ings,  exchange  of  pulpits,  participation  in  tem¬ 
perance  efforts,  revivals,  Christian  Association 
work.  &c.  But  who  dreamed  till  now  that  all 
this  was  brought  about  by  undenominational 
papers?  The  sects  were  all  barricaded  from 
each  other  by  granite  mountains,  or  fogs,  or 
water-ditches,  or  picture#  of  them,  until  these 
papers  made  a  pass  through  them,  and  then 
flew  over  them,  and  next  tunnelled  them,  and 
finally  spanned  them,  and  in  conclusion  dis¬ 
pelled  them,  besides  accomplishing  many  more 
equally  inconceivable  and  inconsistent  prodi¬ 
gies  only  known  to  engineers  and  eagles. 

“  Charity  ” !  Is  lt‘  to  the  undenominational 
papers  we  are  to  go  to  learn  that  ?  And  are 
we  sure  we  should  know  the  thing  by  that 
name,  if  we  should  find  it  there,  or  should  we 
find  something  else  under  that  name  ?  Take 
the  article  in  The  Christian  Union  that  pre¬ 
cedes  this  very  one  we  are  discussing.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  that,  that  Mr.  Beecher  has  written 
in  The  North  American  Review  of  the  “Prog¬ 
ress  of  Thought  in  the  Church,”  the  drift  of 
which  is  to  show  that  evolution  has  come  in  to 
supplant  revelation!  It  has  also  come  in  to 
substitute  its  theology  in  the  place  of  Calvin¬ 
ism.  In  fact,  it  has  come  to  change  all  the  no¬ 
tions  contained  in  “  the  dominant  theologies.” 
Evolution  is  the  great  thing,  and  to  admit  its 
truth  is  “to  yield  up  the  reigning  theology.” 
And  with  a  sweetness  of  charity  absolutely  rav¬ 
ishing,  it  is  added  that  “  Darwinism  should  be 
heartily  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  exulta¬ 
tion,  as  a  release  from  the  hideous  nightmare  of 
the  ages  ”/  As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  call  the 
doctrines  of  the  various  Churches  a  nightmare, 
they  are  styled  “  a  mediaeval  horror  ”  that  “  all 
Christian  men  should  fly  from  towards  the  ris¬ 
ing  revelation  in  science  ” ! 

By-and-by  our  sanguine  editor  thinks  the 
Church  will  “cut  loose  from  the  old  moor¬ 
ings.”  It  requires  too  much  faith  to  do  it 
now,  "with  only  an  open  and  unknown  sea 
before  the  voyager.”  What  is  wanted  is  a  the¬ 
ological  raft  such  as  the  Brooklyn  preacher 
can  alone  construct,  there  being  “  no  man 
whose  statement  (of  theology)  would  be  sure 
of  so  many  readers  wishing  to  be  convinced.” 
Indeed  ?  I  never  imagined  before  that  he  had 
any  “  system  of  doctrines  ”  which  he  could 
put  into  a  statement.  But  we  are  assured  that 
he  has. 

And  now  will  this  editor  advise  us  how  much 
further  this  style  of  charity  (which  charges  the 
various  Churches  with  cherishing  'horrors  and 
nightmares,  and  being  vessels  that  a  wise 
sailor  should  cut  loose  from,)  needs  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  under  the  evolution  of  undenomina¬ 


tional  papers  before  it  comes  to  the  standard 
upraised  in  the  13th  chapter  of  the  first  eiustle 
to  the  Corinthians?  Eaton. 

liETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

Camp-meetings  of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Unita¬ 
rians,  military  camps,  and  camps  of  Spiritualists, 
faith-cure  believers,  temperance  workers,  literary 
enthusiasts,  social  science  dlsorganlzers,  and  all 
these  and  more,  supplemented  by  excursionists 
and  political  campaigners — these  fill  the  air  and 
cram  the  papers,  yet  alas !  there  is  not  enough  in 
them  all  for  five  lines  of  a  Boston  letter.  But  for 
all  this  Boston  is  at  home,  and  always  about  mat¬ 
ters  of  immediate  practical  interest,  one  of  which 
is 

The  Citizens’  Law  and  Order  leagne. 

It  originated  two  months  ago,  almost  with  an 
individual,  who  in  his  work  and  walks  about  the 
North  End,  noticed  numerous  boys  in  the  liquor 
saloons  and  cellars  at  games  of  chance,  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  which  was  a  treat  to  the  company  of 
ale,  lager,  or  rum,  the  boys  being  generally  from 
six  or  eight  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  so  intoxi¬ 
cated,  that  towards  the  close  manj-  of  them  could 
not  w'alk  or  stand.  This  gentleman,  from  whom 
I  have  the  facts,  continued  his  observations,  as¬ 
sociated  a  few  others  with  himself,  among  them 
a  Boston  journal  editor,  and  having  sufficient 
proofs,  they  commenced  a  prosecution  of  the 
keepers  of  these  vile  places  for  violation  of  the 
law,  forbidding  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors.  Al¬ 
ready  they  have  obtained  many  convictions,  for 
the  courts  do  convict  on  clear  evidence,  and  the 
resorts  of  these  children,  boys  and  girls,  begin  to 
be  forsaken  of  their  young  customers. 

This  Citizens’  League  is  now  well  organized ; 
among  its  officers  and  members  being  over  one 
hundred  of  Boston’s  most  prominent  business 
pien,  clergymen,  teachers,  etc.,  and  their  vigil¬ 
ance  not  only  compasses  this  city,  but  other  cities 
and  towns,  reaching  out  over  the  State  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  possible.  The  Society  asks  for  no  charter 
or  new  law,  but  simply  seeks  the  enforcement  of  ex. 
isting  and  sufficient  laws  against  selling  liquor  to 
minors,  or  to  any  one  on  the  Sabbath,  or  to  be  drank 
on  the  premises.  Policemen  should  have  made 
this  their  business,  but  they  did  not;  temperance 
societies  could  not,  and  it  needed  just  the  agency 
which  this  League  provides.  It  is  quite  unlike 
and  apart  from  the  Society  for  Preventing  Cruelty 
to  Children,  its  aim  being  to  look  after,  rescue, 
and  save  the  thousands  of  children  who  are  loose 
on  the  streets,  neglected,  tempted,  and  game  for 
every  shark  that  can  draw  them  into  his  den  with 
the  bait  of  games  and  grog.  Cases  for  trial  are 
daily  brought  up,  and  the  public  are  assured  that 
men  have  hold  of  this  business  who  will  not  let 
go,  till  a  clean  sweep  is  made  of  this  class  of 
criminals. 

Newsboys  and  Bootblacks. 

Sympathy  with  the  foregoing  topic  leads  me  to 
speak  of  these,  a  class  of  boys  regarded  till  within 
a  short  time  as  rough,  rude,  ragged,  vicious,  and 
untamable.  But  they  are,  as  a  class,  very  differ¬ 
ent  now,  owing  chiefly  to  the  excellent  “Home” 
that  has  been  opened  for  them,  and  provided  with 
a  variety  of  papers  and  books  of  all  useful  and 
amusing  kinds,  innocent  games,  bath-room  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  and  instruction  suited  to  their 
age  and  capacity.  The  rooms  are  open  every  eve¬ 
ning  till  ten  o’clock,  and  are  frequented  by  from 
300  to  400  boys  busy  with  games  and  books,  well 
behaved,  and  seeing  a  better  life  than  they  have 
known  before.  Money  which  they  used  to  spend 
at  saloons  and  low  theatres  is  now  put  into  the 
savings  institution.  One  boy  saved  up  $14,  and 
bought*  with  it  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Another 
boy,  eleven  years  old,  saved  $7  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  One  evening  a  boy  came  into  the  rooms  in 
a  pair  of  man’s  shoes  three  times  too  big  for  him 
and  well  worn  out,  when  the  other  boys.  Instead 
of  making  him  an  object  of  fun  and  ridicule,  as 
they  once  would  have  done,  started  a  subscription, 
and  bought  the  little  fellow  a  nice  pair  of  new 
shoes.  On  another  occasion,  a  cold  Winter  eve¬ 
ning,  one  of  the  smallest  boys  came  into  the 
rooms  with  his  arms  full  of  papers  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  sell  on  account  of  violent  illness 
and  pain.  Seeing  his  condition  and  how  bad  he 
felt,  two  of  the  boys  took  his  pile  of  papers  and 
went  onto  the  street  and  sold  them  all,  and 
brought  him  the  money.  One  lad  behaved  so 
badly  for  a  time  that  they  came  near  excluding 
him  from  the  rooms,  but  under  gentle  treatment 
he  improved,  took  to  books,  read  everything  he 
could  find  on  mechanics,  and  so  improved  that  he 
was  called  into  a  machine  shop,  where  he  is  now 
getting  $6  a  week.  The  turning-point  in  his  life 
was  when  he  entered  the  “Newsboys’  Beading 
Room,”  and  this  is  one  instance  among  these 
hundreds  of  boys  who  are  constantly  outgrowing 
their  old  employments,  and  aspiring  to  higher 
positions.  So  plainly  is  it  being  demonstrated^ 
that  street  boys  of  the  ugliest  and  roughest  mold 
are  susceptible  of  culture,  intelligence,  and  re¬ 
finement,  and  surely  an  institution  that  can  hand 
over  to  society  gems  of  intellect  and  character 
quarried  and  polished  from  such  hard  and  mis¬ 
shapen  materials,  is  entitled  to  public  gratitude 
and  confidence. 

Causes  of  Death. 

Our  latest  registration  report  shows  that  of  the 
twelve  prominent  causes  of  death  in  this  State, 
pulmonary  consumption  heads  the  list  as  usual, 
its  victims  for  the  year  numbering  5,494.  Of  these 
nearly  four-fifths  died  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty,  and  nearly  three-fifths  of  them  in  five 
of  the  most  exposed  sea-shore  counties,  showing 
that  the  east  winds  so  much  prized  by  the  healthy 
are  death  to  weak  lungs.  Next  to  consumption 
stands  pneumonia,  3,076;  heart  diseases,  1,822; 
diphtheria,  1,769;  paralysis,  933;  cancer,  928, 
But  for  authentic  returns,  no  one  would  suppose 
cancer  so  fatal,  more  so  even  than  typhoid  fever. 
Among  violent  deaths,  those  by  drowning  and 
lost  at  sea  number  251,  citizens  of  this  State  only, 
the  next  highest  being  by  railroad  accidents,  146 ; 
and  suicides,  133.  Deaths  by  rail  and  suicide  are 
greater  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  nine  years. 
Under  the  head  of  births  there  are  some  curiosi¬ 
ties,  384  women  having  given  birth  to  771  living 
children,  three  of  them  being  cases  of  triplets. 
Of  illegitimate  births  there  were  778  during  the 
year.  Taking  the  percentage  of  such  births  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  increase  is  very  notice¬ 
able. 

Boston  Public  library. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  Library  of  a  little  over 
404,000  bound  volumes,  that  Its  twenty-two  copies 
of  Quartos  of  Shakespeare’s  Plays,  many  of  them 
printed  during  the  author’s  lifetime,  place  it  first 
in  this  department  among  the  libraries  of  the 
United  States,  there  being  but  two  public  libraries 
which  ovim  any  copies  at  all,  the  Lenox  in  New 
York  with  sixteen  copies,  and  the  University  of 
Virginia  with  seven.  It  is  alqp  claimed  for  this 
library  that  in  the  department  of  “Shakesperi- 
ana  ”  it  contains  the  most  extensive  and  complete 
set  of  articles  from  Reviews  and  standard  litera¬ 
ture  of  any  library  in  this  coimtry.  Its  collection 
of  works  on  the  “beautiful  arts”  is  said  to  bo 
only  surpassed  by  the  collections  of  Europe,  and 
its  accumulation  of  books  on  the  various  indus¬ 
trial  pursuits  which  constitute  the  business  life  of 
New  England,  is  such  that  in  that  department  “  it 
might  bo  called  the  chief  industrial  library  in  the 
United  States.”  Concerning  fiction,  the  officers 
say  that  “  no  book  of  even  a  doubtful  character 
is  ever  knowingly  allowed  to  go  out  from  the  li¬ 
brary  or  its  branches,”  and  under  this  rule  many 
books  have  been  withdrawn.  Plans  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  new  library  building  are  being  hasten¬ 
ed,  the  site  to  bo  on  the  comer  of  Boylston  and 
Dartmouth  streets,  and  the  building  to  be  con¬ 
formed  to  the  best  modem  service,  and  perfectly 
fire-proof,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible. 


The  Chnrchee. 

Only  three  of  the  Congregational  churches  of 
Boston  have  been  kept  open  during  the  hot  sea¬ 
son,  though  ministers  from  near  and  remote  have 
besieged  the  bureau  of  supply  at  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  House,  seeking  places  to  preach.  Of  twen¬ 
ty  or  more  who  applied  last  week  only  six  were 
successful,  though  there  were  vacant  pulpits 
enough  in  and  near  Boston  for  the  whole  of  them. 
The  Union  Church,  Mr,  Warland’s,  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  N.  Adams,  is  being  supplied  by  Prof.  Town¬ 
send  of  the  Boston  University  (Methodist),  under 
a  four  months’  engagement,  to  be  much  extended, 
if  rumor  says  true.  Prof.  Townsend  was  educated 
a  Congregationalist,  and  many  think  he  ought  to 
be  one,  but  of  whatever  name  or  place,  no  straight 
jacket  would  fit  him.  The  Old  South  Church  has 
no  minister,  and  no  one  in  view  so  far  as  known. 
The  Pilgrim  Church,  Cambrldgeport,  has  been 
supplied  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  two  Sab¬ 
baths  by  Mr.  Patrick  of  Newton,  one  by  Prof. 
Wilcox  of  Chicago,  and  one  by  Mr.  Leavitt  of 
Chicago,  brother  of  the  pastor.  Most  visitors  to 
Boston  will  remember  the  tall  spire  on  Somerset 
street,  the  highest  point  In  the  city,  higher  than 
the  State  House  dome,  and  for  a  generation  the 
church  of  Dr.  Neale,  Baptist.  'That  lofty  pinnacle 
has  come  down,  the  building  having  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Boston  University,  It  is  now  in 
process  of  changes  to  fit  it  for  college  purposes. 
After  another  Sabbath,  Boston  and  suburban 
churches  are  expecting  to  see  ministers  “run¬ 
ning”  their  own  pulpits,  to  the  no  small  joy  of 
themselves  and  people.  Pubitan. 

Aug.  26,  1862. 

GOLDEN  WEDDING. 

Sabbath,  Aug.  20,  was  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  marriage  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Addison  Kings¬ 
bury,  so  long  identified  with  the  Putnam  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Zanesville,  O.  Married  Aug.  20, 
1832,  they  began  their  family  life  at  Warren,  near 
Marietta,  where  the  husband  had  already  begun 
his  ministry,  and  whore  he  brought  his  bride, 
Mary  Farrar  Price,  from  Boscawen,  N.  H.  In 
1839  they  removed  to  Zanesville,  where  for  forty 
years  he  was  pastor  of  the  Putnam  Church.  They 
are  now  spending  the  evening  of  life  at  Marietta, 
0.,  where  on  this  golden  wedding  day.  Dr.  Kings¬ 
bury,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  preached  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  on  the  conjugal  relation, 
strongly  and  beautifully  presenting  the  Christian 
Idea  of  marriage.  There  were  present  quite  a 
number  of  his  former  parishioners  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  who  pressed  forward  spontaneously  after 
the  service  to  offer  their  congratulations. 

On  Saturday  and  Monday  these  venerable  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  received  many  of  their  friends. 
Letters,  also,  and  tributes  numerous  and  precious, 
came  from  their  former  people  scattered  over  the 
land. 

There  have  been  born  to  them  three  sous,  of 
whom  two  survive.  The  closing  stanza  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  written  by  the  eldest  son  in  the  name  of  the 
children  and  grandchildi'en,  contains  a  sentiment 
to  which  the  full  hearts  of  these  aged  parents  re¬ 
spond  : 

“  Life  hath  its  hopes  fulfilled. 

Its  glad  fruitions,  its  blest  answered  prayer 
Sweeter  for  waiting  long.  The  fragrant  air 
Breathed  by  believing  souls,  evokes  a  rare 
Sustaining  peace,  by  joy  distilled.” 

Marietta,  Ohio,  Aug.  21,  1882.  ’ 


(STuttent  laticnte. 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMM. 

Last  Thursday  was  the  hottest  day  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  the  thermometer  regis¬ 
tering  80  degrees  in  the  shade.  ^ 

The  yellow  fever  is  spreading  with  great 
ity  at  Brownsville,  Texas.  From  thirty  to  ^ifty 
cases  a  day  have  been  reported  during  the  last 
week. 

The  General  Superintendent  of  the  Life  Saving 
service  has  given  orders  for  manning  the  life  sav¬ 
ing  stations  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  for 
the  ensuing  active  season,  and  has  fixed  the  rate 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  the  crews  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  at  $50  per  month,  and  they  will  have  no 
other  allowance. 

During  a  recent  tornado  in  Brewer,  Me.,  a  plank 
was  blown  with  such  force  against  a  cistern  with 
wooden  walls  an  inch  and  a  half  thick,  that  the 
board  penetr^ited  some  distance  through  the  wall 
into  the  water.  It  was  found  that  the  board  was 
wedged  in  so  closely  that  the  water  did  not  leak, 
and  the  owner  simply  sawed  the  plank  off,  leaving 
the  wall  in  the  cistern  all  right. 

Fishery  Inspector  Kiel  of  the  Dominion  of  Ckn- 
ada  has  stopped  Americans  fishing  in  Canadian 
waters.  A  number  of  steam  yachts  and  smill 
boats  containing  Summer  visitors  to  the  Thou¬ 
sand  Islands,  operating  in  the  vicinity  of  Wolfe 
and  the  Slmcoe  Islands,  were  informed  by  the 
Inspector  that  they  had  no  right  there  unless 
licensed.  Some  tourists  declined  at  first  to  move 
off,  but  did  so  finally  when  threatened  that  their 
boats  would  be  seized. 

A  largely  advertised  picnic  at  Ogden’s  Grove, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  on  August  23d,  foy  the  purpose  of 
raising  funds  to  build  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  John  Brown,  was  a  failure,  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  the  expenses  practically  consuming  the 
receipts.  John  Brown’s  widow  was  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  many  distinguished  persons  sent  let¬ 
ters.  Very  naturally  dissatisfaction  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  at  this  result,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
means  have  set  to  work  to  raise  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  widow. 

In  the  case  of  Ah  Sing,  the  Chinese  sailor  on 
the  steamer  City  of  Sydney,  who  was  detained  on 
board  that  vessel  at  San  Fr.iucisco,  owing  to  his 
non-possession  of  a  certificate  permitting  him  to 
land,  and  who  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Judge  Field  on  Thursday  decided  in  favor  of  the 
petitioner,  and  ordered  his  discharge,  holding  that 
.the  law  did  not  apply  to  those  Chinese  who  had 
shipped  before  its  passage.  The  landing  of  Ah 
Sing  was  followed  by  that  of  all  those  who  had 
shipped  at  the  same  time. 

The  Texas  cattle  fever,  which  recently  broke 
out  at  Sennett,  last  week  attacked  the  cattle  at 
several  slaughter  houses  on  the  outskirts  of  Au¬ 
burn,  and  all  beef  in  that  city  is  now  sold  under 
certificates  of  the  Board  of  Health.  The  action 
of  Governor  Cornell  Is  awaited  with  interest,  and 
matters  are  partly  at  a  standstill  pending  his  or¬ 
ders.  Street  peddling  of  meat  in  Auburn  has  been 
stopped  for  six  weeks,  and  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  infested  fields  will  be  quarantined  until  the 
cold  weather. 

A  wonderful  and  somewhat  visionary  scheme  is 
on  foot  to  furnish  continuous  railroad  transporta¬ 
tion  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  some  point 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  steam¬ 
ship  transportation  from  there  to  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland,  a  distance  of  only  1,640  miles. 
It  is  said  that  by  this  method  of  transportation 
the  time  between  New  York  and  London  will  be 
shortened  two  and  possibly  four  days.  A  com¬ 
pany  has  been  organized  in  New  York,  with  Dr. 
Norvin  Green  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  as  President,  and  A.  L.  Blockman  as 
Vice-President.  The  name  of  the  corporation  is 
the  Great  American  and  European  Short  Line 
Railroad  Company,  and  work  has  been  commenc¬ 
ed  on  what  is  called  the  Oxford  Division  of  the 
road,  a  stretch  of  seventy  miles  between  Oxford 
and  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia.  The  terminus  in  Ire¬ 
land  will  be  near  the  Port  of  Galway.  The  Com¬ 
pany  claim  many  advantages  for  this  route,  chief 
of  which  is  the  avoidance  of  the  dangers  of  navi¬ 
gation  along  the  coast  of  this  continent  from  New¬ 


foundland  to  New  York.  It  is  desired  that  the 
entire  line  will  be  put  in  operation  in  1886. 

Positive  evidence  of  a  plan  of  confoderatioii 
among  the  Sioux  to  make  Red  Cloud  their  chief, 
has  been  obtained  by  Dr.  McGillicuddy,  agent  of 
the  Sioux  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  Rod  Cloud  is 
working  up  the  scheme,  and  decisive  action  is 
I  demanded  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  serious  trouble  in  the  future.  It  is  like¬ 
ly  that  agent  McGillicuddy  will  resign,  as  he  has 
been  warned  that  his  life  will  be  taken.  General 
Crook  had  a  conference  with  Dr.  McGillicuddy 
last  Thursday,  at  San  Francisco,  whither  the  lat¬ 
ter  went  to  confer  with  him  on  Indian  business. 

At  the  recent  sale  of  Canonchet,  the  estate  of 
Ex-Governor  Sprague  near  Providence,  R.  I.,  it  was 
bought  by  Frank  D.  Moulton.  Last  Thursday,  Mr. 
Chafee,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Sprague  prop¬ 
erty,  with  his  lawyer,  went  down  to  put  Mr.  Moul¬ 
ton  in  possession,  and  found  the  place  occupied 
by  men  hired  and  armed  by  Mr.  Sprague.  An 
anomalous  flag  was  flying  on  the  house.  There 
was  an  armed  man  on  the  roof,  men  on  the  lawn 
and  at  the  various  entrances.  After  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Sprague’s  boy,  who  said  that  entrance 
would  be  resisted  by  arms,  trustee  Chafee  decided 
to  withdraw  and  give  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  a 
chance  to  enforce  the  law.  There  was  some  firing 
on  the  grounds,  apparently  in  the  way  of  bravado, 
or  as  signals.  Mr.  Chaffee  has  made  application 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  ordered  the  sale  of 
the  property,  to  take  steps  to  put  the  purchaser 
in  peaceable  possession. 

WASHINGTO.N  MATTERS. 

The  quarterly  balance  sheets  of  the  Postollice 
Department  will  not  be  ready  for  public  scrutiny 
for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  it  is  learned  that 
nearly  a  million  dollars  will  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  over  and  above  all  expenses. 

A  letter  was  received  at  the.  Treasury  last  week 
from  Frankford-on-the-Maln,  with  conscience 
money  amounting  to  $2.  Would  that  the  groat 
thieves  of  the  Government  were  as  repentant  as 
the  small  ones. 

The  census  work  yet  to  be  done  will  keep  the 
present  force  employed  nearly  all  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  statistics  respecting  manufac¬ 
tures,  which  the  office  Is  now  engaged  upon,  are 
nearly  completed.  The  work  on  “population,” 
with  a  few  minor  details,  is  all  finished. 

Judge  Lawrence,  First  Comptroller  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  has  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Garfield, 
saying  that  she  has  no  objections  to  the  proposed 
purchase  by  the  Ohio  Republican  Association  of 
the  former  residence  of  General  Garfield  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  that  she  will  Impose  no  restrictions 
as  to  the  future  use  of  the  building. 

The  laying  of  the  stone  on  the  Washington 
Monument  will  be  resumed  on  Sept.  5,  and  it  is 
expected  that  by  Dec.  15,  when  it  will  close  for 
the  Winter,  about  forty  feet  more  will  be  added 
to  the  shaft,  increasing  the  height  to  330  feet, 
twenty-one  feet  above  the  head  of  the  statue  on 
the  Capitol. 

Owing  to  the  large  increase  which  has  been 
made  in  the  force  of  the  Pension  Office,  it  has  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  rent  several  additional  build¬ 
ings.  The  office  formerly  occupied  by  the  Census 
Bureau  has  been  rented,  and  about  500  pension 
clerks  are  now  at  work  there.  In  addition  to  this, 
three  dwellings  adjoining  the  Pension  Office  have 
been  engaged,  and  are  now  being  fitted  up  for  oc¬ 
cupancy.  The  force,  consisting  of  about  1,700 
clerks.  Is  being  divided  and  systematized. 

A  very  satisfactory  arrangement  has  just  been 
made  with  the  Mexican  Government  to  facilitate 
the  capture  of  outlaws.  It  provides  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  troops  of  either  country  over  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  in 
pursuit  of  hostile  Indians,  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions.  The  agreement  is  purely  reciprocal  in  its 
character,  is  to  hold  good  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  and  may  be  terminated  by  either  Govern¬ 
ment  upon  four  months’  notice.  This  should 
serve  to  put  an  end  to  those  complications  on  the 
border  which  have  upon  several  occasions  threat¬ 
ened  a  war  between  the  two  countries. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Bliss  has  written  a  lettertothe  Board 
of  Audit  appointed  to  settle  the  expenses  of  the 
illness  of  the  late  President,  In  which  he  sets 
forth  in  detail  his  claim  to  remuneration.  He 
asserts  that  his  receipts  from  his  practice  at  the 
time  when  he  was  called  to  attend  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent,  were  $1,.500  a  month ;  that  his  practice  was 
to  a  great  extent  broken  up  by  the  engrossing  na¬ 
ture  of  his  duties  at  the  Executive  Mansion;  and 
that  the  direct  pecuniary  loss  resulting  therefrom 
and  from  subsequent  ill  health  caused  by  long 
continued  nervous  strain  and  over-exertion, 
amounted  to  about  $15,000.  He  thinks  he  should 
receive  as  compensation  for  his  losses  and  his 
services  to  the  late  President,  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

RECENT  DEATHS. 

Timothy  M.  Allyn,  a  leading  citizen  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Abijah  E.  Hildreth  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
President  of  the  Bates  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Lewiston,  Me.,  died  last  Friday. 

^  Judge  Richard  C.  L.  Moncure,  who  had  been  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  died  on  the  25th,  at  his 
home  in  Stafford  county,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 
He  was  the  principal  compiler  and  arranger  of  the 
Virginia  Code  of  Laws. 

Mr.  Gardner  A.  Sage,  who  died  at  Greenbrier, 
West  Virginia,  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  was  born 
in  New  York,  and  was  about  sixty-five  years  of 
age.  He  early  adopted  the  profession  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering,  and  was  engaged  in  the  survey  of  Central 
Park.  He  gave  largely  to  the  poor  and  charitable 
institutions,  and  erected  a  library  and  supplied  it 
with  books  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  for  Rutgers 
College  at  New  Brunsw  ck,  N.  J. 

Charles  H.  Mallory,  the  well  known  shipbuilder, 
died  suddenly  at  his  residence  in  Mystic,  Conn., 
on  Friday  night,  of  heart  disease.  He  retired  ap¬ 
parently  in  his  usual  health,  and  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed  on  Saturday  morning.  Mr.  Mallory  was 
born  in  the  village  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  Feb.  24, 
1796.  In  his  life  he  built  over  fifty  steamers  and 
many  sailing  vessels.  During  the  late  war  he  was 
a  heavy  contractor  for  the  Government,  and  built 
a  number  of  gun-boats,  among  them  the  Salem 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Of  late  years  he  had 
given  up  all  active  business,  but  retained  an  inter¬ 
est  in  the  New  York  and  Galveston  and  New  V^ork 
and  Fernandina  Steamship  Lines.  No  firm  is 
better  known  than  that  of  C.  H.  Mallory  &  Co. 

FIRES  AND  OTHER  CASUALTIES. 

-  Nearly  $200,000  was  lost  by  the  burning  of  the 
Syracuse  Iron  Works  on  the  23d. 

The  damage  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  gable 
end  of  Morgan  Hall,  Williams  College,  now  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  erection,  will  not  exceed  $1,800. 

On  Thursday  night  the  roof  of  the  Erie  Railway 
elevator  at  Buffalo  was  blown  off  by  an  explosion, 
and  the  building  burned  to  the  ground.  Five  men 
were  burned,  and  one  had  his  skull  crushed  and 
his  right  log  broken. 

The  fire  at  Keesevllle,  N.Y.,  on  the  23d,  destroy¬ 
ed  property  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.  The  Adi¬ 
rondack  Hotel,  Nolletto  House,  and  thirty  build¬ 
ings  were  destroyed,  comprising  stores  and  dwell¬ 
ings  located  on  Front,  Main,  and  Vino  streets. 

One  morning  last  week  James  Broderick,  fore¬ 
man  of  a  gang  rebuilding  an  old  sower  in  Ninety- 
fifth  street,  was  suffocated  by  sewer  gas.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  logs  dangling  in  a  man-hole  of  the 
sewer,  talking  to  his  employer,  when  he  suddenly 
disappeared  down  the  hole  into  the  water.  His 
employer  hastily  summoned  his  men,  and  procur¬ 
ing  ropes,  lowered  one  of  them  into  the  hole,  and 
though  down  but  a  few  minutes,  when  brought  to 


the  surface  was  almost  unconscious.  Another 
man  was  sent  down,  but  he  too  had  to  be  drawn 
out.  A  third  man  succeeded  in  bringing  Brod¬ 
erick  to  the  surface.  He  was  past  resuscitation. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Commissioner  Thomp.son  in  his  quarterly  report 
urges  the  necessity  of  an  additional  aqueduct  to 
supply  the  city  with  water. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Express  Company  have 
purchased  all  the  horses  and  wagons  and  harness 
employed  by  the  firm  of  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.,  pay¬ 
ing  about  $40,000  therefor. 

The  Servla  arrived  last  week  with  456  cabin  pas¬ 
sengers.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  saloon 
passengers  which  any  steamship  has  brought  to 
this  port  on  a  single  voyage. 

The  fastest  run  on  a  railway  by  a  full  train,  yet 
recorded,  was  made  ten  days  ago  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Jersey  City,  ninety  miles  in  eighty 
minutes.  The  engine  Is  named  Jumbo,  is  new, 
and  has  seven-foot  drivers. 

Mr.  Henry  Kiddle,  who  created  considerable 
talk  in  this  city  by  avowing  his  belief  in  Spiritual¬ 
ism  while  Superintendent  of  Schools,  delivered  a 
lecture  last  week  at  the  Spiritualist  Camp-meeting, 
at  Lake  Pleasant,  Mass.,  on  the  “  Mission  of  Spirit¬ 
ualism.” 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  East 
River  bridge.  Mayor  Low  of  Brooklyn  moved  that 
Engineer  Roebling,  who  is  an  invalid,  be  replaced 
by  Assistant  Engineer  Martin,  and  that  Roebling 
be  made  Consulting  Engineer.  The  motion  will 
bo  acted  on  at  the  meeting  early  in  September, 
and  has  caused  some  excitement. 

The  Metallic  Burial  Case  Company  in  this  city 
are  preparing  eleven  hermetically  sealed  metallic 
coffins,  which  are  to  be  used  to  bring  home  the 
bodies  of  Lieutenant  De  Long  and  his  companions 
of  the  Jeannette,  who  perished  in  the  Arctic  re¬ 
gions.  They  will  be  forwarded  to  England,  and 
sent  from  there  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  bodies 
will  be  wrapped  in  Russian  hair  felt,  and  then 
bedded  in  cork  sawdust  in  the  casket.  It  is 
thought  they  will  arrive  in  this  country  in  a  well 
preserved  condition. 

On  Thursday  meat  was  cheaper  in  New  York, 
the  wholesale  butchers  selling  beef  by  the  carcass 
at  from  seven  to  nine  cents  a  pound,  whereas 
when  the  meat  was  at  its  highest  it  was  sold  for 
fourteen  cents  a  pound.  Of  course  these  figures 
give  no  idea  of  what  housekeepers  paid  for  beef 
by  the  piece.  They  eould  not  place  it  on  their 
tables  at  less  than  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,  and  mutton,  pork,  and  veal,  was 
almost  as  expensive.  The  reduction  has  not  yet 
been  felt  by  private  purchasers,  but  in  a  few  days 
must  necessarily  reach  them.  Beef,  so  far,  is  the 
only  meat  reduced.  The  market  Is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  stocked  with  cattle  from  Texas,  Ck>lorado, 
and  the  plains. 

No  little  amusement  was  created  last  Thursday 
on  Nassau  street,  near  Ann,  by  the  antics  of  horses 
in  passing  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  pavement. 
The  first  indications  of  anything  unusual  were  no¬ 
ticed  when  a  farmer’s  sleepy  old  nag  was  seen  to 
dance  a  hornpipe,  or  something  like  it,  on  the 
cobble-stones.  The  farmer  was  greatly  astonish¬ 
ed,  and  remarked  that  he  had  “driven  that  old 
mare  nigh  on  to  ton  years,  and  never  knowed  her 
act  like  that  afore.”  Behind  him  was  a  team  be¬ 
fore  a  big  truck  loaded  with  paper,  and  no  sooner 
did  the  horses  step  on  the  bewitched  spot  than  they 
dropped  on  their  knees.  Other  horses  were  simi¬ 
larly  affected.  A  large  crowd  gathered.  “  Come 
on,  Jimmie,”  shouted  a  newsboy,  “there’s  a  ghost 
up  there.”  Just  then  a  pedlar  of  tinware,  with  a 
poor  skeleton  of  a  horse,  drove  through  the  crowd. 
At  the  moment  he  entered  the  charmed  circle  his 
animal  gave  a  snort,  and  with  ears  erect  and. tail 
pointing  toward  the  North  Star,  dashed  down  the 
street.  Roars  of  laughter  followed.  Nassau 
street  rarely  has  contained  such  a  jolly  crowd,  or 
beheld  such  a  free  circus.  At  length  somebody  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  might  be  a  break  in  the  Edison 
Electric  Light  wires,  which  are  contained  in  iron 
pipes,  run  through  this  street.  Word  was  at  once 
sent  to  the  branch  office  in  Pearl  street,  and  the 
current  being  shut  off,  all  the  strange  qualities  of 
the  mysterious  spot  immediately  disappeared.  It 
was  found  .that  the  end  of  the  pipe  leading  into  a 
building  had  slipped  down  and  established  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  earth.  In  this  way  the  electricity 
was  allowed  to  escape. 

THE  EGYPTIAN  WAR. 

There  was  some  sharp  fighting  last  week, 
with  decided  success  to  the  British  army.  The 
making  of  the  Suez  Canal  the  base  of  military 
operations  was  a  very  wise  movement  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  as  Arabi  had  all  along 
supposed  that  the  British  advance  on  Cairo  would 
bo  from  Alexandria.  With  this  idea  in  mind  he 
made  extensive  fortifications  to  resist  his  enemies 
from  that  direction ;  but  these  General  Wolseley 
ignored  altogether,  seized  the  Suez  Canal,  estab¬ 
lished  his  headquarters  at  Ismailia,  the  little  half 
way  city  created  by  the  late  Khedive,  thus  practi¬ 
cally  getting  in  the  rear  of  the  Egyptian  troops 
and  putting  them  to  a  great  disadvantage.  The 
battle  of  Thursday  took  place  along  the  Fresh 
Water  Canal,  between  Ismailia  and  Tel-el-Kebir. 
The  fighting  was  done  very  largely  by  the  artillery 
and  the  cavalry,  the  Egyptians  being  unwilling, 
apparently,  to  meet  the  infantry.  The  engage¬ 
ment  took  place  at  Magfar,  and  General  Wolseley, 
in  his  dispatch  to  the  London  War  Office,  stated 
that  their  force  of  2,000  men  held  their  ground  the 
entire  day  against  10,000  Egyptians.  In  his  de¬ 
tailed  account  he  says : 

“  I  advanced  this  morning  before  daybreak  with 
the  Household  Cavalry,  two  horse  artillery  guns, 
thirty  mounted  Infantry,  1,000  men  from  the  York 
and  Lancaster  Regiment,  and  the  marines.  After 
some  skirmishing  I  took  possession  of  the  dam 
which  the  enemy  had  constructed  across  the  canal 
between  the  villages  Magfar  and  Mahata.  During 
the  operations  two  squadrons  of  the  Household 
Cavalry  charged  the  enemy’s  broken  infantry  very 
gallantly.  I  soon  found  that  the  enemy  were  be¬ 
ing  largely  reinforced  from  Tel-el-Kebir.  I  could 
see  trains  arriving.  I  thought  it  inconsistent  with 
traditions  for  the  Queen’s  army  to  retire  before 
any  number  of  Egyptian  troops,  and  so  decided  to 
hold  the  ground  until  reinforcements  arrived.  All 
day  long  I  have  had  an  Egyptian  force  of  10,000 
men  with  ten  guns  in  my  front  and  on  my  right 
flank.  The  precision  of  the  enemy's  artillery  fire 
was  very  good,  but  fortunately  they  fired  common 
shell  nearly  all  day,  and  when  they  did  fire  shrap¬ 
nel  their  fuses  were  badly  adjusted.  The  enemy 
had  their  cavalry  regiments  in  line.  Our  horses, 
having  been  recently  on  board  ship,  were  not  in 
condition  to  gallop  much.  The  two  horse  artil¬ 
lery  guns  were  served  with  pluck  and  ability. 
Our  casualties  have  been  slight.” 

Thursday  night  the  Egyptians  retreated  beyond 
Mahatta,  where  they  were  strongly  intrenched,  but 
early  Friday  morning  the  British  were  after  them. 
Of  the  action  of  the  second  day  General  Wolseley 
telegraphed  as  follows : 

“  My  intention  was  to  pivot  on  my  left  at  the 
dam  we  took  yesterday,  and  swing  round  my  right 
to  take  the  enemy’s  position  in  the  flank  and  drive 
them  into  the  Fresh  Water  Canal,  sending  the 
cavalry  completely  round  their  position  to  occupy 
the  railway  in  their  rear,  and  if  possible,  capture 
their  engines  and  rolling  stock.  This  operation 
was  very  well  carried  out.  All  the  heavy  work 
devolved  on  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  which  were 
well  handled  by  Major-General  Lowe.  He  attack¬ 
ed  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  who  had  a  large  camp 
at  the  Mahsameh  railway  station,  which  he  took, 
routing  the*  enemy  with  considerable  loss,  taking 
five  Krupp  guns,  seventy-five  railway  carriages 
^  laden  with  provisions  and  a  large  quantity  of  am¬ 


munition  and  rifles.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of 
our  horses  being  unfit  for  heavy  work  and  the  long 
march  which  the  reinforcements  I  ordered  yester- 
daj-  had  to  make,  I  have  every  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  what  has  been  done.” 

On  Sunday  the  English  artillery  opened  fire  on 
the  enemy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mahmoudieh 
Canal.  Several  shells  exploded  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  causing  considerable 
damage.  The  British  man-of-war  Minotaur  also 
shelled  the  enemy’s  outposts  in  the  direction  of 
Aboukir.  The  shells  appeared  to  burst  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy’s  position.  The  Minotaur 
fired  with  increased  rapidity  until  sunset,  but  the 
enemy’s  reply  was  weak.  There  was  altogether 
very  little  activity  in  the  rebel  lines. 

During  the  same  afternoon  (Sunday)  the  Bedou¬ 
ins  appeared  in  a  large  force  at  Meks,  but  were 
repulsed  with  many  killed  and  wounded.  The 
British  losses  during  all  the  fighting,  both  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  will  not  exceed  a  hundred. 
All  suffer  greatly  from  the  heat,  and  sunstrokes" 
frequently  occur.  The  total  British  forces  in  the 
Ismailia  district  under  General  Wolseley  are  about 
11,000  men,  2,500  horses,  and  twenty-seven  guns. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

It  is  reported  that  the  white  horses  which  were 
being  trained  for  use  at  the  Czar’s  coronation  have 
been  killed  by  Nihilists. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  elec¬ 
tion  to  Parliament  occurs  Nov.  13th,  and  his 
friends  are  arranging  to  celebrate  the  event. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  havoc  of  the  Egyptian 
ophthalmia,  the  English  troops  in  Egypt  have 
been  provided  with  blue  spectacles.  The  first  or¬ 
der  of  the  Government  was  for  25,000.  An  army 
in  blue  goggles  must  be  a  strange  sight. 

News  is  received  from  St.  Petersburg  that  Lieut. 
R.  M.  Berry,  who  commanded  the  Jeannette  search 
steamer  Rodgers,  and  Engineer  Melville  of  the 
Jeannette,  were  received  by  the  Czar  on  the  23d, 
and  the  next  day  (Thursday)  sailed  for  the  United 
States. 

Panama  advices  report  that  the  Chilian  forces 
in  Peru  have  burned  several  small  villages  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  the  massacre  of  small  Chilian  garri¬ 
sons  and  outposts.  Arms  have  been  conveyed  in¬ 
to  Peru  from  Panama  concealed  in  tierces  of  tal¬ 
low. 

Fearful  rioting  between  Hindoos  and  Moham¬ 
medans  has  occurred  at  Salem,  in  the  presidency 
of  Madras,  India.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Hindoos 
and  three  Mohammedans  have  been  arrested. 
Headless  corpses  of  Mohammedan  men  and  wo¬ 
men  were  lying  on  every  side  on  Sunday.  Houses 
of  Mohammedans  were  burned,  and  the  principal 
mosque  was  almost  razed  to  the  ground.  Dead 
pigs  had  been  thrown  into  wells  with  the  corpses 
of  Mohammedan  children.  Troops  are  still  pa¬ 
trolling  the  streets. 

Horsford^s  Acid  Phosphate 

la  Dyg|>«pMia. 

Francis  H.  Atkins,  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
says:  “For  dyspepsia,  whether  in  the  lean  or 
corpulent,  in  nervous  debility  and  in  night  sweats 
of  onnsumption,  it  has  commonly  given  speedy 
benefit,  and  some  of  my  army  friends  are  quite 
enthusiastic  about  it.” 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beef  Tonio  is  the  only  pre 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritioue  proper- 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustioH,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 
New  York. 

mTt  gttslnegfi 

New  York,  Monday,  August 

The  bank  return  tor  last  week  shows  a  loss  of 
$756,100  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  s  ands  at 
$1,131,025  above  against  $2,568,025  below  at  this 
time  last  year,  and  $6,643,576  above  for  the  corres¬ 
ponding  date  ill  1880.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this 
week  of  $2,668,800;  the  specie  is  down  $2,142,900; 
the  legal  tenders  are  decreased  $214,900;  tlie  de¬ 
posits  other  than  United  States  are  down  $6,406,800. 
and  the  circulation  is  increased  $72,100. 

Tlie  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Ulgbest.  Lowest.  1881. 
Adams  Express  .  —  _  1371 


Altou  and  Terre  Haute . 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret. 


Boston  Air  Line  pret.... 


Ctiicago,  St.  IjOuIs  and  N.  O . 
C  ,  C..  C.  and  I  . 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret. 
0.,C.  and  1.  C . 


Cm.,  San., and  Cleveland.  . 

Central  PaolQc . . . 

Chicago  and  Northwest.... 


Chicago,  Mil.  and  St.  Paul  pret.. 


Consolidation  Coal.. 


Evansville  and  Terre  Haute 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.,and  (la.  B.  K . 

E.  Tenu.,  Va.  andOa.  K.  B.  pret. 
Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  .... 
HannlDal  and  St.  Joseph  piet . 


Houston  and  Texas., 


Lake  Shore.. 
Lake  Erie  an 
Long  Island 


Manhattan  Beach . 

Manhattan  Railroad .  .... 

Manhattan  Kaiiroad  1st  pret. . 

Mutual  Union  lelegragb . 

Memphis  and  Charleston  ... 
Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western 


Minn,  and  St.  Louis  pret.. 
Metropolitan  Railroad.... 


Mobile  and  Ohio . 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 


Nortoik  and  Western . 

Noitolk  and  Western  pret. 


New  York  Elevated.  . 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western . 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Western  pref.. 

Northern  Pacific . . 

Northern  Pacific  pref . 


N.  Y..  Chic,  and  St.  Louis  pret. 

Ohio  Central  . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi . 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  pret . 


Ontario  and  Western. 


Pacific  Mall . . 

Peoria,  Decatur  and  Evansville. 


PullmaB  Palace  Car  Company 


St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco., 


St.  Paul  and  Duluth. 


Union  Pacific . 

United  States  Express.. 


Wells-Fargo  Express.. 
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